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This Issue in Brief 


Nearly all collective agreements provide for the observance of certain 
holidays, but there are very great differences as regards the number and 
character of the holidays to be observed, and also as regards the matter 
of pay for such idle days. The number of paid holidays varies from 
34013. Page 1. 

The monthly fluctuations in employment in the mines and quarries 
of Ohio from 1914 to 1929 show how serious the problem of irregular 
employment may be even in good business years. Page 12. 


The first comprehensive study of wages and hours of labor in the Port- 
land cement industry in the United States, made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is summarized on page 157. It shows that in the latter part 
of 1929 full-time hours per week averaged 52 for females and 60.8 
for males and for both sexes combined. Average earnings per hour 
for males were 51.8 cents, for females 38.9 cents, and for both sexes 
combined, 51.7 cents, average full-time weekly earnings being $31.49, 
$20.23, and $31.43, respectively. 

A decrease of 2.8 per cent in the general cost of living in the United 
States occurred between December, 1929, and June, 1930, according 
to the semiannual survey of this subject recently completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. A decline of 6.4 per cent in food prices 
was primarily responsible for the decrease in cost of living, but all other 
major groups of items, except the miscellaneous group, showed some 
decline during this six-month period. Page 248. 


Legislation y interest to labor was passed by every State legislature 
which convened in 1929 either in regular or special session (except 
Louisiana and Mississippi). The outline of this legislation on page 81 
gives an idea of the number and types of acts passed. 


A plan for the alleviation and the prevention of unemployment is being 
put in force in the plants of the General Electric Co. The plan covers 
various measures for the stabilization of employment, such as careful 
planning to avoid seasonal fluctuations, carrying out of maintenance 
work during slack periods, and a careful system of hiring in periods of 
business activity. The unemployment pension plan is based on equal 
contributions of the employees and the company during normal periods 
and when an unemployment emergency exists the fund is maintained 
through contributions of all employees who are receiving 50 per cent 
and over of their average full-time weekly or monthly earnings, includ- 
ing clerical and supervisory staff and officials. Unemployment bene- 
fits amount to 50 per cent of the average earnings with a maximum of 
$20 per week. Page 31. 

Laws authorizing the formation of consumers’ cooperative societies 
are now in effect in 34 States and Alaska. Although few of these laws 
are new, Many amendments have been made in the past 10 years. 
These amendments have been almost entirely in the direction of liberal- 
izing the laws, enlarging the powers of the societies organized under 
them, and raising the cooperative standards to be met. The provi- ’ 
sions of the individual laws vary rather widely, but an attempt is made 
to present a picture of such legislation as it now stands. Page 100. 
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Wages are considerably lower in the South than in the rest of th, 
country, according to a study recently published by the University 
of North Carolina. The difference is greatest in the case of « -ricj. 
tural workers and least in the organized trades. In July, 1925, the 
daily wages of casual agricultural laborers, not boarded, a\ craced 
$1.55 for the 10 southern States studied, which was only 48 por cont 
of the average of $3.25 for the remainder of the country, whereas , 


compilation of median hourly wage rates in various organized trades 
as of May 15, 1929, for 8 southern cities and 32 other cities loc: ted jy 
different parts of the remainder of the country, showed tht the 
southern rate varied from 75 per cent of the rate elsewhere in t}:¢ case 


of carpenters to 90.9 per cent for plumbers. Page 179. 


Massachusetts by an act approved May 28, 1930, became the tivelfth 
State to provide an old-age pension system. The law provides adequate 
assistance to certain aged citizens 70 years of age, who have beep 
residents of the State for 20 years. The State department of public 
welfare is empowered to supervise the work of the several town 
boards of public welfare. Page 52. 

The majority of the daily laboring population of Porto Rico car 
approximately 70 cents per day and are employed about four days out of 


seven, an investigating staff of the Brookings Institution reports 
after a survey of the island and its problems. The earnings «! the 
wife and children, plus the income resulting from cultivating » little 


land and the raising of poultry and livestock, bring up the average 
rural family’s income to something like $250 to $275 per annum. 
Page 46. 


There were 44,190,525 organized workers in the various countries of 
the world at the close of 1928, according to a tabulation published by 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. The total number of 
such workers in North America is reported as being 6,947,296, includ- 
ing 4,443,523 in the United States; 1,850,000 in Mexico; and 31)(),602 
in Canada. The total reported for Europe is 35,392,081. Page 125. 

The Society of the Familistére of Guise, France, is an outstanding 
example of a large business conducted on a copartnership basis. \t has 
now completed a half century of successful operation. The fact that 
the Familistére has outlived its founder by a quarter of a century and § 
has survived the troubles of the World War, indicate the soundness 
of its underlying principles. Page 116. 

To help workers in Italy needing assistance under the various (1 s1"- 
ance acts—disability and old age, accident, maternity, tuberculosis, 
and unemployment—the Government in 1926 created the National 
Institution of Social Assistance. This body gives medical and |cgal 
aid to workers and assists them in securing the benefits granted tiem 
by the various acts. During the year 1929, the institution helped over 
132,000 workers. Page 69. ; 
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Holiday Observance in Collective Agreements 


OLIDAY observance is provided for in practically all of the col- 

lective agreements received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but the provisions on this point vary not only as between trades 
but also as between locals in the same trade. 

In many of the trades there is no reduction in the pay of employees 
for the holidays observed. In other trades, such as the building 
trades, if no work is performed on the holiday there is no pay for such 
day; where work is performed the pay for the day is at the rate of 
one and one-half, double, or triple time. <A Jarge number of agree- 
ments prohibit work on holidays; others permit holiday work when 
it is necessary to protect life or property. Agreements in the printing 
trades usually provide for a reduced number of hours’ work on holi- 
days, with a full day’s pay for the stipulated number of hours. In a 
number of other trades the agreements of a few locals provide for 
observance of holidays with pay, while those of other locals in the 
same trade provide that there shal] be no compensation unless work is 
performed on the holiday. 

The observance of holidays without reduction in the regular pay is 
most general in eements of bakers, barbers, brewery workers 
(mineral water and soft drink workers), retail clerks, fur workers, 
cloth hat and cap makers, clothing workers, tailors, meat cutters, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs. The provisions for holidays with pay vary 
as to the number of days to be paid for, the compensation when work 
is performed on such days, and in some trades the conditions under 
which work is permitted. 

The number of paid holidays varies from 3 to 13, the larger number 
occurring in States having a larger number of legal holidays and in 
places where all the Jewish holidays are observed. ‘The most gener- 
ally observed holidays are New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Th iving, and Christmas. In afew agreements Columbus Day, 
Patriot’s Day, Armistice Day, Election Day, Good Friday, and May 
Day are included in the holidays to be paid for. There are 13 Jewish 
holidays; but this number is not always included in the agreements 
observing Jewish holidays. 

Al number of these agreements prohibit all work on holidays, 
while others will permit work on such days under certain conditions.. 
In a few agreements it is provided that employees shall work, without 
pay, a stated number of hours of overtime on the day preceding a 
holiday, others provide that if the holiday falls on Saturday or 
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Monday, when to close the establishment would work a hardsijip oy 
the employer, the employee will be given another day off, wit|: pay 
In other trades where it seems necessary that work shall be per{ormeg 
on each day of the week the agreements provide for the minimum 
amount of work necessary on the holiday with a full day’s pay {oy 


such time. 
Bakery Workers 


Bakery workers, in 70 local agreements, provide for holidays with. 
out reduction in regular pay; 57 of these provide for the legal holidays 
while 13 provide for Jewish holidays. Labor-Day is observed in 63 
agreements, May Day in 12 agreements, and Armistice Day in 13 
agreements. 

One Jewish local agreement provides: “‘If members are out of work, 
they may work on any of the Jewish holidays and receive special! pay, 
not interfering with the pay for regular workers”; another provides: 
“Employer shall not discharge any one during period of four weeks 
before any Jewish holiday or May 1.”’ Four agreements provide 
that if members work on legal holidays they must take another diy off 
during the week of the holiday with pay. Two agreements have the 
following provisions: 

Five days shall constitute a week’s work in all weeks where the following holi- 


days fall upon a Tuesday, takcvernagy, Thursday or Friday, to wit: Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, and Wash- 


ington’s Birthday. There shall be no reduction in pay on account of the obsery- 
ance of holidays, but the employer shall be entitled to two hours work o1 day 
previous to holiday without overtime pay. If holiday falls on Saturady or Mon- 


day, six days shall constitute a week and a half day’s pay shall be added two the 
week’s pay. 
Barbers 


BARBERS in 26 agreements provide that shops shall remain closed 
on all legal holidays; three agreements provide for closing all day on 
four holidays and keeping the shops open from 8 a. m. to 12 noon on 
four holidays; one saovidnn that the shop shall be closed all day on 
four holidays and at noon on Decoration Day and Easter Monday; 
3 provide for a half day’s work with a full day’s pay on all holidays, 
but one of these stipulates that if the holiday falls on Saturday the 
shop shall remain open until4 p.m. Sixteen locals provide that when 
a holiday falls on Saturday or Monday the shops are to remain open 
until noon, and one of these stipulates that members who work four 
hours on a holiday falling on Saturday or Monday shall be allowed a 
full day off for said holiday; two provide for all-day closing on Christ- 
mas ess of the day of the week; another provides for a half 
day on New Year’s Day; two for a half day on Thanksgiving, and one 
for a half day on Decoration Day. One agreement has the following 
provision: 

Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, sliops 
shall be closed all day except when they fall on Saturday or Monday, close half 
day. If holiday on Sunday, close -day Monday following. On Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, close all da of day of the week. Columbus 
Day, shops close at noon. C must be drawn on Sundays and holidays 
so as to give clear view of the interior. 

Agreements of 52 barbers locals provide for observance of Lalor 
Day with full pay. Eight agreements provide for four hours’ work on 
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Labor Day, and one of these stipulates that if there is a labor parade 
the men shall have time off to participate. 


Brewery Workers 


SIxTEEN agreements of brewery workers provide that no work shall 
be performed on holidays, and that employees shall be paid the regular 
rate for such days; one of these provides for the following holidays: 
“Passover, Yom Kippur, two days of Roshashona, the first day of 
Shevueth, and May 1.” Two agreements provide that if work is 
absolutely resaigroagk on holidays it shall be paid for at time and one- 
half in addition to the regular day’s pay; another provides that “‘ work 
shall not last longer than one-half day, although the employee shall 
receive @ full day’s pay for same, and each man shall work his holiday 
in rotation.”” One agreement contains the following: ‘‘The second 
Wednesday in August of each year shall be set aside as a special holi- 
day, to be known as Brewer’s Day. On this day and Christmas no 
work shall be done and a full day’s wages shall be paid.” 

One agreement of brewery machinists provides as follows. 

Christmas and New Year’s Day, when they occur on a week day, shall be 
observed as a holiday but without pay. May 1 shall be observed as a holiday 
with full pay except when it falls on a Friday, Saturday, or Monday, in which 


case any other day can be substituted with full pay. Labor Day shall be observed 
as a holiday on the second Thursday in September with full pay. 


Clothing Workers 


Tue Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ Union agreements 
quite generally provide for observance of holidays without reduction 
in pay. The number of holidays paid for varies from four to seven. 
One local provides that if employee works one day during the month in 
which the holiday occurs he shall be entitled to compensation for the 
holiday, even if no work is performed in the shop during the week in 
which the holiday occurs. Ten locals provide that new employees 
are not entitled to pay for holidays during their two weeks’ trial 
period, but upon becoming permanent workers they shall receive back 
pay for such holidays with their fourth week’s pay. One agreement 
provides that if an employee is laid off for a period of 14 days in which 
a holiday occurs he shall be paid for such holiday; another provides 
that week workers shail be paid for seven holidays, if employed during 
the week in which holidays occur or during any time within five weeks 
preceding the holiday. One agreement contains the following provi- 
sion : 

The following legal holidays shall be observed and the workers shall receive 
full pay for same: Washington’s Birthday, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas Day. If employer observes all the Jewish holidays 
he may substitute << following holidays for the above named: Election Day, 
first day of the Jew. New Year, the Passover and first day of Shevueth, but 
arrangement for sucl. substitution must be made with the union in writing not 
later than four weeks after day of signing of this agreement. 


Fur workers’ agreements for 13 locals provide for the observance 
of holidays with pay. Eight of these locals provide for 10 holidays. 
on which members are not permitted to work, namely: New Year’s 
Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, 
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Fourth of July, Columbus Day, Labor Day, Election Day, Tijanks. 
Fiving, and Christmas, with pay for all except New Year’s [ay 

ncoln’s Birthday, and Washington’s Birthday; four of these loca}; 
stipulate that no worker shall be discharged in a week preceiling g 
holiday week. Two locals provide for 10 legal holidays and \\ay ; 
with pay, and if work is performed on any of these days the workers 
shall receive double pay. One local provides for eight legal holidays 
but permits the employer to exchange a legal holiday for the nearest 
Jewish holiday. ‘Two locals provide for 10 legal holidays with pay. 
one of these will permit work on Columbus Day and Thanksvivine 
Day provided that workers are paid at the rate of time and a half in 
addition to regular compensation, while the other will permit work 
on any of the 10 days if workers are paid time and a half in addition 
to the regular pay. Four locals provide as follows: 

Employers whose factories are not working on all the Jewish holidays are per. 
mitted to exchange legal holidays for the nearest Jewish holidays. If two or 
more Jewish holidays fall in one week, hourly rate of pay for that week shall be 
as though but one holiday. Firms whose hictetion are closed only on certain 
holidays shall be permitted to exchange Columbus Day, Election Day, and 
Thanksgiving for the two days of the Jewish New Year and the Day of Atone. 
ment on even terms. Firms who are exchanging legal for Jewish holidays shall 


have the right to work on Columbus Day, Election, and Thanksgiving if they 
pay one and one-half time in addition to the wages. 


The Journeymen Tailor’s Union, with few exceptions, provides for 
the observance of legal holidays without deduction from the regular 


pay of members. Usually, work is prohibited on all holidays, but 
when work is permitted double rates must be paid. 


The Cleaners, Dyers, and Pressers’ Union, as a rule, prohibits work 
on holidays, with no mention in the agreements as to whether the 
members are paid for such days. However, the following provision 
appears in one agreement: 


Emiplovecs shall not be required to work on Decoration Day, July 4, Labor 


Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, first day of Roshashona, 
Yom Kippur, and wages for these holidays shall be paid in full, excepting, how- 
ever, that the union may otherwise agree with members of cleaners association 
with respect to payment for some of said holidays. 


The United Neckwear Makers’ Union and the Neckwear Tackers, 
Trimmers and Boxers’ Union have the following provision: 

The following holidays shall be observed by piece and week workers, aii all 
week workers shall be paid for same: New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birt!day, 
Washington’s Birthday, tion Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Columbus 
Day, Election Day, Sea on and Christmas Day. 

Practically all the agreements between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the manufacturers of men’s clothing prohibit work on 
legal holidays, the number of holidays observed varying from 6 to 10. 
Two ments provide that “All weekly workers shall be allowed 
10 legal holidays with full pay; there shall be no lay-off of workers on, 

during, or because of holiday week.” 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union genecrilly 
rovides in its agreements for the observance of all legal holi::ys, 
ut limits the number of holidays to be * ag for. Two agreements 

provide. that there shall be no work on New Year’s Day, Washins- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Elec tion 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, and that all workers shal! be 
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aid full wages for such days. Fifteen agreements prohibit work on 
six holidays and on one-half day of November election, and stipulate 
that all week workers shall be paid for such days. In five agreements 
six holidays are observed without reduction in pay, but if workers 
refrain from working on May 1 it must be without pay. Four 
agreements rovide that all workers shall be paid for three legal 
holidays and one-half of Election Day whether the shop is working 
or not, and shall observe three holidays without pay. Cutters, how- 
ever, are to be paid for 10 legal holidays. Six locals provide as follows: 

New Year’s Dav, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Columbus Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas shall be observed without pay. No work on Labor Day, 


but all workers (week and piece) to receive pay for day, whether there is work in 
the shop or not during Labor Day week. 


Retail Clerks 


Rerait clerks, in agreements covering 17 locals, provide for the 
observance of holidays without loss of pay. A few agreements call 
for some work on holidays, with pay for the full day, while others 
allow extra work on the one or more evenings preceding Christmas. 
One agreement, in addition to specifying six and one-half holidays, 
provides for Saturday apne fp during July and August, while another 
provides that the stores shall close at noon beginning the first Thurs- 
day in June and ending the last Thursday in September. One 
agreement has the following provision: 

The firm will pay members of union for all the following legal holidays, or the 
following Jewish holidays, but no work will be required: New Year’s Day, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Columbus Day, Election Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas and May 
Ist. Jewish—First day and last 2 days of Passover, first 2 days and last 2 days 


of Succoth, 2 days of Shevueth, 2 days of New Year’s (Roshashona) and Day of 
Atonement (Yom Kippur) and second half of Purim and May Ist. 


Steam and Operating Engineers 


Srzam and operating engineers’ agreements covering members who 
are working on straight time—by the week or month—require that 
such members be paid for all holidays, and if required to work shall 
be paid double rates. Three agreements contain the following 
provisions: 

New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Lexington Day, Memorial Day, 
June 17, Fourth of July, Columbus Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas; also all 
days which may become legal holidays are to be observed. No deductions to be 
made from the weekly pay for observing the above days. If required to work on 
holidays shall be paid $7 per day in addition to regular pay. 

Engineers on monthly wage not required to work on following holidays, and no 
deduction from pay when not working. Double time if work pertemmed. New 

h 


Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, anksgiving and 
Christmas. 


When the following holidays fall on a work day they shall be paid for: New 
Year’s Day, Decoration Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 


Muar cutters and butcher workmen provide for the observance of 
holidays with pay in 11 agreements. Seven of these provide that no 
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work shall be performed on Labor Day. One agreement permit, 
members to work until noon on Labor Day and Fourth of July. 
another provides that markets may supply restaurants and |ioteis’ 
and that members of local will be permitted to wait on such trade no} 
to exceed two hours. One local provides ‘There shall be no work op 
legal holidays except that if a holiday falls on Monday one dclivery 
shall be made, and if holiday falls on Saturday, employees shajj 
work until noon. Three locals provide that work shall cease ai nooy 
on Election Day. One agreement contains the following provision: 

The employee is to be paid for all Jewish holidays. The boss has, however, the 
right to make his men work on the previous day as much as is necessary [or the 
business. On the first day of a holiday the employee is not allowed to work at all, 


on the second day he is allowed to work if he receives double pay. On thie first 
day of May work must be stopped at 10 a. m., on the Fourth of July ani Labor 


Day at 12 noon. 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs 


TrEaMsTERS and chauffeurs in 54 out of 89 agreements received by 
the bureau provide for the observance of holidays with pay, 10 of 
these stipulating that employees shall not be required to report for 
work on pigs he Twenty-two provide that if employee works on 
any of the holidays he shall be paid double rates; one of these stipu- 
lates that if a man fails to report the day after a holiday he forfeits 
his pay for such holiday; two provide that the minimum number 
of hours to be paid for holiday work shall be 4% at double time: 
in, one the minimum number of hours is four, and in another three 
at double rates; ee ee “Tf a man begin before noon he 
shall be paid for the full day at double time.”’ Seven agreements 
specify that a man must work three days of a holiday week to be en- 
titled to pay for the holiday. Five agreements provide that if work 
is performed on any of the holidays time and a half shall be paid. 
Four stipulate that there shall be no work on holidays, except when 
they fall on Saturday or Monday, in which case only one trip will 
be made with no extra pay for the trip. Seven agreements reduce 
the number of hours to be worked on holidays but provide that en- 
ployees shall receive the full day’s pay; two of these provide that all 
wagons must be off the streets by 10 a. m.; two provide for 4 hours’ 
work, two for 4% hours’ and one for 6 hours’ work to constitute the 
day’s work. Work on Labor Day is prohibited in 23 agreements. 
One provides ‘‘ No work on Labor Day join “tay extraordinary eimer- 
gency—handling furniture is not an extraordinary emergency.” ‘T'wo 
provide Pee yess shall be required to do their regular work with- 
out. additional pay oh the first Sunday in September but shall do no 
work on Labor Day.” Six provide that there shall be no work on 
Labor om A without the permission of the union through the !ocal 
officers. two agreements it is provided that only such work 1s 1s 
necessary properly to finish their routes shall be performed; in one, 
that there shall be no work after 7 a. m.; in another, that all retail 
megane shall be off the streets at 9 a. m.; and in another, that work 
shall cease at 10 a. m. on Labor Day. Six agreements have the [ol- 
lowing provisions, respectively : 

New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, T : 
holidays for regular salesmen. ‘Washington’s Birthday, Labor Day, and Deewra- 
tion Day shall be half holidays. No deduction from pay for holidays. 
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On all legal holidays teamsters work until noon. No work and single rate of 
ay on the following days: First and last day of Passover, first day of Shevueth, 
ae davs of Roshashona, one day of Yom Kippur, first and last day of Succoth. 
If required to work on any of these days $2 per hour extra. 

No work on the following holidays but pay for same: New Year’s Day, Deco- 


ration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. If mem- 


pers called for work, they must be paid $1.75 per hour for not less than 3 hours 
in addition to the day’s pay. 

To all drivers and salesmen the following holidays shall be granted without 
reduction in pay: New Year’s Day, 22d of February, 30th of May, 4th of July, 
the day following Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas Days, except when 
the aforesaid holidays fall on a Saturday or a Monday; in such event, members 
shall be paid time and one-half for the day. 

New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, employees may be off, if no necessity for their services, with 
pay. This privilege shall rotate in a fair and equitable manner amongst the 
employees. 

There @hall be no work on Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s Day, 
and there shall be no work done on Decoration Day, when same falls on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, or Thursday. On Labor Day and the Fourth of July only 
such work to be done as is necessary to properly finish routes. This rule also to 
apply when Decoration Day fallson Monday, Friday, and Saturday. Employees 
to suffer no reduction in pay on account of this section. 


In several other trades a few locals provide for holidays with pay, 
while other locals in the same trade call for the observance of holi- 
days but without pay. 


Bookkeepers, Stenographers, and Typists 


BooKKEEPERS, stenographers, and typists in one agreement pro- 
vide for the observance of all holidays with pay. If required to per- 
form any work on a holiday they are paid double time therefor, or 
by mutual agreement are allowed a day off at another time. 


Window Cleaners 


THE agreements of three locals of window cleaners provide for 
holiday observance without deduction from regular pay. Two of 
these provide for seven holidays with pay and stipulate that if re- 
genet to work on any of these holidays members shall be paid at 
ouble rates. One agreement provides as follows: 


All week workers shall be paid for the following legal holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth 6f 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas Day, and the union agrees not 
to object to the employment of any of its members on any such days, providing 
such members are willing to work and will receive double pay. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees 


_ Tus hotel and restaurant employees have the following provisions 
in two of their agreements: 


Establishments closing on holidays are requried to pay full wages. 

If place is closed on the following holidays no wages shall be deducted: New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Pasach, May 1, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Roshashona, Yom Kippur and Christmas Day. 

here workers are employed steadily and such places close on any holiday, 
such workers shall receive their salary in full. If kept open the same number of - 
employees shall be furnished as on Saturdays and workers shall change off in 
rotation on succeeding holiday. 
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Laundry Workers 


Five — of laundry workers provide for the observ ice of 
all legal holidays, including Labor Day, with pay. Three o/ thes 
specify that there shall be no work on the ee holidays except 
to save life or property, and that double time shall be paid fur such 
work. 

Masters, Mates, and Pilots 


THE observance of holidays with pay is provided for in four agree. 
ments of masters, mates, and pilots with their employers. ‘I'wo of 
these agreements provide for double rates if the men are required to 
work on holidays, and two that “if a mate is required to stay on 
board in any port on New Year’s Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving or Christmas Day, he shall haye one full day off with 
pay, on be paid one day’s additional pay.” ae 


Upholsterers 


OnE agreement of upholsterers and their employers provides that 
week workers shall have eight holidays with pay, and that no work 
shall be performed on such holidays. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


THE agreement of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union with the 
press associations provides for a full day’s pay for four hours’ work 
up to noon, or for four hours’ work beginning at noon, on Christinas 
and Fourth of July, and double time for any additional time. 


Pocketbook Workers 


The International Pocketbook Workers’ Union agreement provides 
as follows: 


All week workers are to receive full pay without work for the following legal 
holidays: Independence Day, Labor Day and Washington’s Birthday. |t is the 
sense of this article that all regular week workers receive pay for said holidays 
whether they work or not during the week in which such holidays occur. For 
work done on the remaining seven 1] holidays, week workers are to receive pay- 
ment at the rate of time and one-half. It is understood, however, that tlic em- 
ployer will not close shop on said holidays for the purpose of evading payment of 
time and one-half. 


Printing-Trades Workers 


Composrrors have few agreements which provide for the observ- 
ance of holidays with pay, but a large number of these workers receive 


pay for holidays, without work, by verbal agreements with the pub- 
ishers. The most general provision is that the number of hours to 
be worked on holidays shall be reduced as far as is consistent with 
getting out the editions of the peer and that the employees 
shall receive a full day’s pay: A number of agreements specify the 
number of hours for holiday work (varying from 3 to 6 hours), and 
usually provide that when members work more than the specified 
number of hours they shall receive double time or time and « half 
for such overtime. Three agreements with newspapers have the 
following provisions: 
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HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE IN AGREEMENTS 9 


All holidays shall be paid at single time rates whether or not employees are 
required to report for work. 

Eacli member employed in the composing room of a 7-day edition paper shall 
receiv’ 13 holidays every year with full pay. Double-time rate if required to 
work on these days. 

New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and Christmas 
no employee shall work, but shall receive his full pay. Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington’s Birthday, Columbus Day, Election Day, and Thanksgiving, three 
and one-half hours constitute a day for a full day’s pay. 


One agreement with a book and job office provides as follows: 


All compositors holding situations are entitled to three holidays (two days of 
Jewish New Year and Day of Atonement) with full pay, and it is the employer's 
prerogative to choose between the legal and the Jewish holidays to prevail in his 
ofice. If the Jewish holidays are to prevail they shall consist of the two days 
of the Jewish New Year, the Day of Atonement, the four days of the Tabernacle, 
four days of the Passover, and two days of the Pentecost. If the legal holidays 
are accepted, they shall consist of two days of the Jewish New Year, the Day of 
Atonement, New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Election Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. When a man is required to work on any of the 
adopted days he shall get double price. 

Printing pressmen in 50 agreements stipulate that for work per- 
formed on holidays double rates shall be paid, and two of these that 
inno case shall the time to be paid for at double rates be less than four 
hours. ‘Ten agreements provide payment for holiday work at time 
anda half. Two agreements provide that in newspaper offices 6 hours 
shall be considered a day’s work, with a full day’s pay; two provide 
for 5 hours’ and two for 4 hours’ work on holidays, with double time 
for all time over the specified hours. 

Web pressmen in we agreements provide for double time for all 
work performed on holidays, while four provide for time and a half. 
Five agreements provide that 5 hours’ work on a holiday shall con- 
stitute a day’s work and be paid for assuch. One of these, however, 
expressly states that if the holiday falls on Saturday, the full 8 hours 


2 shall be worked. One agreement provides for 4% hours’ work on 


holidays, while another stipulates that four consecutive hours or any 
part thereof shall constitute a day’s work to be paid for at the regular 
daily seale. 

Stereotypers and electrotypers in 27 agreements provide that any 
work performed on holidays shall be paid for at double rates; in 5 
of these the double rate does not apply to newspaper offices publish- 
ing regular morning editions; 3 stipulate that no man shall receive 
less than 4 hours’ pay; 5 that a full day’s pay at double rates shall 
be paid for any portion of the day, and one that if less than 3 hours 
are worked the member shall be paid at triple rates. Three locals 
provide for time and a half for holiday work; one of these stipulates 
that employee shall not be paid less than one day at regular rate. 
In newspaper offices the usual rule is to pay the regular rate but 
work a less number of hours on holidays. One local provides that 
6 hours, and another that 5% hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
Fight locals provide that 5 hours shall constitute a day’s work; one 
of these stipulates that when a holiday falls on Saturday or Sunday 
the following Monday shall be observed as the short day. Two. 
locals provide 4 hours to constitute a day’s work. Three agreements 
prohibit work on Labor Day at any price, but 17 permit work at 
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double rates, though one of these stipulates that the approva] oj 
ut the president or secretary of the local must be obtained for work oy 
BT this day. 
i Photo-engravers in 20 agreements provide that double time sha} 
; be paid for work performed on holidays; one of these specifies tha 
ue the employee shall be paid for not less than 4 hours’ time. jx 
al locals provide that not less than 8 hours shall be paid for at double 
| rates and that all time in excess of that number shall be paid 
ni triple rates; one of these stipulates that not less than 8 hours 
i triple time shall be paid for work on Christmas and Fourth o/ Ji) 
F Three locals provide for triple rates for holidays, and one ‘of these 
that less than 5 hours’ work shall be paid as for 2 days. Two locals 
4 prohibit work on Labor Day under any and all circumstances, 
4 Fourteen locals provide that no work shall be performed on [abo; 
: Day without the permission of the union; 11 of these call for double 
i 


time and 3 for triple time if work is performed. 

The Mailers’ Union in two agreements provides for time «nd q 
half for holiday work; one of these stipulates that 5 hours sha!! con- 
stitute a day’s work. One agreement specifies that any employee 
brought in to start work between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. on the Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, shall be paid 4 
full day at double price. 


2S Rares 


i 
1h} 
ai 


Railroad Employees 


Raitway and steamship clerks and freight hhndlers’ agreements 
usually provide time and a half rate for holiday work, althouch on 
a number of the railroads, if services are rendered on holidays, 
straight time is paid for the regular number of work hours aid time 
and a half for all time in excess of regular hours. Several agreements 


contain the following: 


New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas shall be paid for when not worked, 
but in such cases employees absolutely necessary to take care of current work 
shall take turns in working on those days—no extra rate for those working and 
they agree to waive overtime pay when occasioned by holiday. 


Maintenance-of-way employees in several agreements provide for 
time and a half rate for holiday work, except where employees are 
necessary to the continuous operation, when they are paid at straight 
time rate. One agreement provides as follows: 

Time worked on Sundays and the following holidays—New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas—shall be paid for at pro rata hourly rate when the cutire 
number of hours constituting the regular week-day assignment are worked. !f 


less than the full number of hours, a minimum of 3 hours for 2 hours or |«ss at 
the pro rata hourly rate after the second hour on duty. 


Railroad shopmen’s agreements usually provide for time and a 
half rate for holiday work, except for 7-day assignments on which 
straight time is paid for 8 hours, with a minimum of four hours’ pay 
for 2 hours and 40 minutes or less. 
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Street-Railway Employees 


Tux Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees has few agreements with special provisions for holiday 
work for the regular motormen and conductors, who handle holiday 
and Sunday work in the same manner as on other days. In a few 
locals time and a half.is paid for holiday work. In one agreement 
the overtime rate (10 cents above the regular rate) is paid for holiday 
runs; in another, operators on 2-part runs receive the regular rate for 
the actual hours worked, plus an allowance of 45 minutes. One 
agreement has the following provision : 

Members of the association who work on New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Armistice Day, and Thanksgiving shall be paid at the rate of time and 


one-half for such work. Members who work on Christmas Day shall be paid 
double time. 


Street-railway agreements usually provide for time and a half for 
holiday work performed by linemen, shopmen, trackmen, and track 
cleaners who are members of the association. In one of these agree- 
ments it is provided that track cleaners will be allowed one-half day 
off on holidays, except when emergencies occur; another agreement 
specifies that when work is required of shopmen on holidays they 
shall be notified at least two days in advance. Two agreements 
have the following provisions: 

Employees of the mechanical department shall be allowed Thanksgiving or 


Christmas off with pay, and the foreman shall use his discretion in determining 
which of the various men shall be allowed off on each of these holidays. 


Shopmen called to work on Sunday or following holidays when not their 
regular wateh shall be paid time and one-half: New Year’s, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Shopmen not report- 
ing for their regular watch on Sundays or holidays shall be penalized to amount 
of overtime paid men taking their places. 


Workers in Other Trades 


AGREEMENTS of building trades, metal trades, granite and stone 
cutters, quarry workers, glass workers, paper makers, longshoremen, 
and individual locals of several other trades, provide for the observ- 


| ance of holidays, but without compensation if no work is performed 


on such days. 

Building-trade agreements generally prohibit work on holidays 
except to protect life or property. In many agreements a permit 
must be obtained from the local’s officers before work may be per- 
formed. In those agreements permitting work on holidays the com- 
pensation paid for such work is at the rate of time and a half, or 
double time. The provisions regarding work on Labor Day are 
more stringent than for work on other holidays. The majority of 
the building-trade agreements prohibit all work on Labor Day, the 
penalty for violation of such Pw htg-oe. being fines ranging from $10 
to $50, and in some cases expulsion from the union, in addition to the 
fine. When work is permitted, the usual démand is for double or 
tnple time. One agreement provides that four days’ time shall be 
paid, and another five days’ time for any work performed on Labor 
Day. One agreement contains a clause to the effect that if it is © 
hecessary to perform work on Labor Day to save life or property, a 
permit shall be issued and the employee must give his services with- 
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out compensation. One agreement requiring double time for yoy; 
performed on Labor Day provides that the employee shall for/ci; 4, 
the local union one-half of the amount earned and another the fy) 
amount earned. 

Time and a half or double time is paid for work perforne oy 
holidays in the metal trades, granite and stone cutters, quarry Work. 
ers, glass workers, paper makers, and longshoremen. A few :croo. 
ments of the longshoremen provide that as far as possible only baceae 
and mail shall be handled on Labor Day, Fourth of July, ang 
Christmas. 





Fluctuation of Employment in Mining and Quarrying in Ohio, 
1914 to 1929 


By Frep C. Croxton, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF Ontic, and 
FREDERICK E. Croxton, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HIS analysis shows, for Ohio, the fluctuation of employment 

during the 16-year period, 1914 to 1929, in coal mining, limestone 
quarrying, sandstone quarrying, fire-clay mining, and gypsum mining. 
These industries provided employment for an average of 55,404 em. 
ployees in 1920 and 27,632 in 1929. 

In coal mining, the degree of variation from maximum employment 
was quite different in the several years. In years in which labor 
difficulties occurred, the variation from the maximum month was 
from 79 per cent in 1919, to 90 per cent in 1922. In other vears it 
ranged from 7.9 per cent in 1918 to 54.5 per cent in 1928. 

In limestone quarrying the annual fluctuation of employment 
varied from 23.8 per cent in 1919 to 46.1 per cent in 1915. In sand- 
stone quarrying the annual fluctuation P. gpibais aati ranged from 
19.5 per cent in 1921 to 47.7 per cent in 1923. In fire-clay mining 
the annual fluctuation of otteleuquans varied from 10.1 per cent in 
1927 to 30.8 in 1922. The annual fluctuation of employment in gyp- 
sum mining varied from 12.8 per cent in 1929 to 47.2 per cent in 1°24. 

The sources of the data used in this study are the reports of the 
division of labor statistics of the Department of Industrial Relations 
of Ohio, entitled, ‘‘Statistics of Mines and Quarries in Ohio,” for the 
years 1914 to 1917 and 1921 to 1928, both inclusive, and the files 
of the division of labor statistics for the years 1918 to 1920, inclusive, 
and for 1929. Figures of ‘‘total number of persons employed in and 
around the mine on the fifteenth of each month or for pay roll nearest 
the fifteenth’’ are furnished the division annually, as required by 
law, by operators of mines and quarries in Ohio. The data include 
small number of office workers (1.5 per cent of the total in the case of 
coal mining), some of whom are women. As will be seen from figures 
presented later, only a very few mines and quarries fail to report. 
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Coal 


TasLE 1 shows the number of coal mines reporting each year. 


TasLe 1.-NUMBER OF COAL MINES REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
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1 The mines which are not included herein varied from 186 in 1916 to 38 in 1928, and represent cooperative 
mines, !uines in which owners did their own work, and a few which failed totreport the number of employees 
on the 15th of each month. 


The completeness of the Ohio data is apparent from a comparison 
with the United States Census. In 1919 the average number of 
persons ‘‘employed in and around the mines”’ as determined from the 
monthly figures reported to the division of labor statistics was 41,339. 
For the same year the average number of ‘‘ wage earners”’ as shown 
by the census was 40,452. The census includes only those mines 
producing 1,000 tons or more of coal during the year. Approximately 
600 office employees are included in the Ohio figures, If these be 
deducted, the average as shown by the division would be 40,739, or 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent more than the census fi . No satis- 
factory comparison can be made with the data of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, as that bureau asks the operators to determine the 
average number of employees and remarks, “‘Many of the smaller 
operators do not even average the pay rolls for the year, but rather set 
down the number of employees shown by the last pay roll’’; the oper- 
ators do not consider strike periods in computing the average, and the 
resulting figures represent the “number of men commonly dependent 
on the mines for employment.” ! 

The number of persons employed in coal mining on the 15th of each 
month for each of the 16 years, 1914 to 1929, is shown in Table 2 and 
the data are shown graphically in Chart 1 (p. 14). Since the number 
of firms reporting is not the same from year to year, the data for each 
year are shown as separate segments of the curve. 


TaBLE 2.—NUMBER EMPLOYED IN COAL MINING ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 






































1914 TO 1929 
| 
Month 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
eet Ne ERE RETRO DEN 43, 009 788 | 36,348 | 42,715 | 49,606 | 44,784 | 48,112 47, 19€ 
PUNE coin scoiaianetecukeen aun 43, 182 | 25,917 | 36,980 | 42,787 | 50,115 | 41,324 | 47,216 | 43, 228 
Merl cacao scinpbiahiinssde sae doled 43, 190 | 25, 049 | 36, 855 | 42,332 | 50,614 | 40,725 | 47,106 | 41, 500 
April... pcp ciidedlinns cts aninededive 6, 041 | 25, 316 | 29, 792 | 41, 584 | 40,851 | 40,963 | 46,008 | 37, 79€ 
BY - - .wgcdanie dpcncebbbcnninnanave 5, 847 32, 839 | 43, 164 | 50, 150 | 42,491 | 46,979 | 39, 
FUME... cucecen sedi aheiekinaudusnaiet 5, 331 | 27, 849 | 35,378 | 45, 216 | 50,605 | 44, 447 355 | 40, 975 
ge pees eMac Eel me ere 9, 537 | 20,174 | 37, 206 | 46, 063 | 51,453 | 45, 280 | 48,758 | 41, 120 
AUGUNG  hisiic co eickdiekacoevccnasit 21, 973 | 20,007 | 38,399 | 47,176 | 51, 487 | 47,732 | 50,012 | 41,979 
a ee ene EE SS OR cle 2 26, 31, 818 | 39,217 | 47,711 | 50,615 | 48, 362 437 | 43, 018 
Octo sah cat dnnpnsumbiccoceah 28, 200 | 33, 379 | 39,937 | 48,405 | 50,503 | 48,451 | 51,217 | 45, 249 
NOVOUNIE San edna sis ka doceaudaics 35, 389 | 40, 541 | 49, 461 | 48, 505 | 10,187 | 51,835 | 45, 719 
DeCOMNE cca sons ikenind oes stncsduwted 28, 319 | 36,477 | 40,754 | 51,412 | 47,435 | 41,327 | 53,120 | 41, 464 





'U. 8, Bureau of Mines. Mineral Resources of the United States, 1925, Part II, pp. 428, 429. 
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»—_NUMBER EMPLOYED IN COAL MINING ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 









































TABLE 1914 TO 1929—Continued 
— “ : ees gh ieee Aas ae a oe nate | foe ies ca 
Month 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
——— — — ton: Packed: >< ee 
jqntlafy -------------+------------- -, 41,604 | 53, 498 | 38, 920 | 32, 937 | 31, 218 | 34,636 | 9,409 | 20, 932 
RE 2-6 A oag .....| 42, 265 | 52, 210 | 39, 441 | 32, 663 | 29,788 | 34,755 | 9,805 | 21,700 
Sey. «<a Qiaiatendieagesticn | 42, 111 | 51, 085 | 37, 246 | 30, 256 | 28, 336 | 34,002 | 10,058 | 21, 440 
OE, vesicle adiieteatata- sae 5, 661 | 47,595 | 20,541 | 24,086 | 25,805 | 7.664 | 9,511 | 19,618 
| EIEN AR BES CARROTS 5,971 | 46, 361 | 27,278 | 24,494 | 22.871 | 7,129 | 10,323] 18,788 
eI SRE SEALER EERE: SEP 6, 790 | 45, 365 | 26,905 | 23, 836 | 21,945 | 7,325 | 11,620] 19,276 
RE: SEA ELIE 7, 628 | 43,175 | 27,869 | 22,516 | 20,702 | 7,303 | 12,783] 18,478 
COREL EDGE EO ES LAAT 34, 794 | 42,166 | 28,335 | 25,001 | 21,120} 7,824] 14,194 | 20,470 
Renental... «ndeiiapdeksnandsnoeeiienech 54,748 | 44,154 | 30,500 | 27,379 | 24.842} 9,012] 16,213 | 21.366 
kee... bowen tinascdeeesnnseden 56, 150 | 44, 287 | 32, 546 | 29,219 | 30,138 | 9,876 | 18,190} 22,411 
Novenber........-.-.--.--.-.-------| 56,850 | 42,043 | 32, 583 | 31,417 | 35, 742 | 10, 407 | 20,412 | 23, 248 
i ONE NA ERE TNE | 56, 646 40, 160 | 33, 503 | 31, 919 36,819 | 11,220 | 20,692 | 23, 264 





— 


Table 3 shows the average number employed, the maximum and 
minimum number employed, and the number and per cent of varia- 
tion from the maximum in each of the 16 years. 

The average number of employees varied from 13,601 in 1928 to 
50,078 in 1918. In the last wive years the average number of em- 

ployees was 27,977 in 1925, 27,444 in 1926, 15,096 in 1927, 13,601 in 
1938, and 20, 916 in 1929. 

The month of greatest employment was December in 1915, 1916, 
1917, 1920, 1926, "1928, and 1929; January in 1921, 1923, and 1925; 
February in 1924 and 1927; March in 1914; August in 1918: October 
in 1919; and November i in 1922. The month of least emplo ment 
was April i in 1916, 1917, 1920, 1921, and 1922; May in 1915 and 1927; 
June in 1914 and 1924; July in 1925, 1926, and 1929; November in 
1919; December in 1918 and 1923; and January in 1928. 

The variation from maximum ranged from 4,052, or 7.9 per cent, 
in 1918 to 51,189, or 90 per cent, in 1922. Considering the last five 
years, the variation from maximum was 10,421, or 31.6 per cent, in 
1925; 16,117, or 43,8 per cent, in 1926; 27. 626, or 79.5 per cent, in 
1927; 28 283, or 54.5 per cent, in 1928; and 4 786, or 20.6 per cent, 
in 1929. 


TaBLE 3.-AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM NUMBER 
EMPLOYED IN COAL MINING, 1914 TO 1929 









































Variation 
Average Maximum Minimum from maxi- 
of 12 } mum 
Year monthly 
reports 
Num- Num- Num- | Per 
aaa Month ber Month ber | cent 
op ELIE SS 1 SOLO RES LO 063 || 43,190 | March.__.|| 5,331 | June_____-_|| 37,859 | 87.7 
Ag EE EE ON EE EE 29, 116 || 36,477 | December_|| 23, 233 | May_...-- 13, 244 | 36.3 
a a eee ee ee ’ 40, 754 |...do_..-..}| 29,792 | April._.._- 10, 962 | 26.9 
ES STE RA E 61, 412 |...do___... 41, 584 |...do______ ; 19.1 
ae IE ae AER a eRe es 50, 51, 487 | August____|| 47,435 | December_|| 4, 052 7.9 
gS ora RRR ee 41, 339 || 48, 451 | October--_.|| 10, 187 | November 264 | 79.0 
LOD)... as phen ris ee pe 49, 006 || 53, 120 -|} 46, 008 | April......|| 7,112] 13.4 
24 es 2S ORS AOI ae 42, 376 || 47, 196 | Jan Se ST a” 9,400} 19.9 
SS Seca EEE a ae 34, 268 850 | Novem 5, 661 |_..do_____- 51, 189 | 90.0 
no RE ad TES Be TT dae a aed 46, 008 |] 53,498 | January___|| 40,160 | December_|| 13,338 | 24.9 
en EROS PEI ANE STS 32, 056 || 39,441 | February... 905 | June... 12, 536 | 31.8 
1086. ee ek 27,977 || 32, 937 | oT 22, 516 | July --_-_-- 10,421 | 31.6 
ee ee Re 27, 444 || 36, 819 be < [he “ee 16, 117 | 43.8 
oe PEER LL AU Ee Ste 15, 096 || 34,755 | February._|| 7,129 | May--_-__- 6 79. 5 
W008. . RR ts Sais austininde 13, 601 || 20,692 | December. 409 | January.._|| 11,283 | 54.5 
MIMD Fe i I a i RR 20, 916 || 23, 264 |...do_____. 18, 478 | July_-_-_-- é 20. 6 
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Fluctuations of employment in coal mining are occasion! jy); 
alone by the prosperity of the industry itself but also by the occ ii peye, 
of labor difficulties. Disagreements occurred in the Ohio 1) i;o< in 
1914, 1919, 1922, and 1927. In each of these years the variation, 
from maximum was more than 75 per cent. 

The percentage variation from the maximum in each year is <\\jy) 
in Chart 2. 

OHART 2.-PER CENT VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM NU ueep 


EMPLOYED IN COAL MINING, LIMESTONE QUARPF Ving 
AND SANDSTONE QUARRYING, 1914-1929 ' 
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Limestone 


Tue number of limestone quarries reporting for each of the 16 
years is shown in Table 4. These include every limestone quarry in 
the State except that in 1914 there were four quarries which failed to 
report, in 1915 there were two, and in 1917, 1924, 1925, and 1929 there 
was one. 


TaBLE 4.—-NUMBER OF LIMESTONE QUARRIES REPORTING FLUCTUATION ©F EM: 
PLOYMENT, 1914 TO 1929 


—— 








Num- Num- Num- \um- 

ber of ber of ber of 
quar- quar- quar- 
ries ries ries 





75 103 113 
92 99 120 
118 103 116 
112 113 119 





























_ The United States Census of Mines and Quarries for 1919, which 
includes only those limestone quarries with products valued at $500 
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or more, Shows the average number of wage earners to be 2,262. 
The division of labor statistics reports the average number of persons 
employed in and around the quarries to be 3,204 for the same year. 
The number of office employees included in the Ohio figures is some- 
what less than 200. Allowing for these office employees, the number 
of employees shown by the Ohio figures exceeds the census figures by 
32.8 per cent. , 

Table 5 shows the number of persons employed in limestone quarry- 
ing on the fifteenth of each month for each of the 16 years, 1914 to 
1929. Chart 3 (p. 18) shows the same data graphically. 


TanLE 5o-NUMBER EMPLOYED IN LIMESTONE QUARRYING ON THE FIFTEENTH 
OF EACH MONTH, 1914 TO 1929 






































Month ; 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
} 

— | 

Senet y .-:cisin dese | 2,317] 2,346| 2,786| 2377] 2,804] 3,040] 2,748] 2,726 
SR asty .coxeksanacsuseaccaeneiene | 2126 | 2,532] 2998] 2,516] 2.858] 2,762| 2682| 2 765 
+ wae lS PECTS TH PRAT HS | 2264] 2.841] 3,164] 2754] 3,079] 2.827] 3,029] 2883 
ieal....2-33 ate WAG Ak | 2601 | 3,225| 3,824] 3,053] 3,678} 3,040| 3,201] 2,955 
| ONES LEC SB ERIE | g'6a4] 3,488| 4,116| 3,440] 3,927] 3,114| 3,515] 3,169 
oma 27 a eaiitia dgslea eae | 2882] 3,796| 4,289] 3,542| 4,028 | 3,357] 3,765 | 3,505 
MORO ic SET ELE EET ae 2,931 | 3,874 | 4,217] 3,485] 3,983 | 3,492| 3.878| 3,319 
ot RENE SETI oS 8 Sana 3,010 | 3,948 | 4,444] 3,722] 4,017| 3,626 | 3,855| 3,316 
moumnber....:..-.., patil cattle set 3.032] 4,349| 4,390 | 3,487| 3,495] 3,619| 3,909] 3.514 
Pt OS MSER GEE LER SIL | 2:779| 3,889] 4,166 | 3,256] 3,384| 3,542| 3,812| 3,331 
Woven bbe csicsai wcascAelien weds | 2.319] 3,726] 3,850| 2,954] 3,208] 3,160/| 3,503| 2,999 
A IU i AE SOLE ES 1,671 | 3,200} 3,126| 2435] 2,950] 2,863] 3,023] 2,560 

1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
JOMUONY » Mig ints oni cagiecepmeanaaal 2,145| 2,749 | 3,350] 3,283] 3,134| 3,278] 3,050] 2,924 
February... .<-.-.--scscauasduasccues 2, 2,941 | 3,250] 3,208] 3,217| 3,364| 3,209}. 2.877 
Mawh . -...aiitdvendogh Wactinen Colca 2.449 | 3,145] 3,705} 3,625| 3,462| 3,786 | 3,599] 3,310 
PO RN RS BGP 0 IB 2,605 | 3,663 | 4,080 | 4,183 | 3,754! 4,065| 4,029] 3, 762 
May... ..<ssctiunosesdebabasibannines 3, 3,943 | 4,460 | 4,379] 4,281! 4,282] 4,307] 3,991 
Jat... cbicredpniacn bien siaiaaia 3, 4,380 | 4,455 | 4,586] 4,307] 4,555| 4,461] 4, 134 
July. . --uscsenaasas-dethducucinaasue 3,707 | 4,354 | 4,481 | 4,618| 4,346| 4,581] 4,381] 4,154 
Aupast. -o<ccusdianetacs nae 3,779 | 4,491 | 4,571 | 4,640| 4,275| 4,650] 4,362] 4,388 
September......------- icxwtny ahead 3,781 | 4,335| 4,510| 4,646 | 4,384| 4,483|. 4,323] 4,173 
October. ......- ee See cee 3, 4,205 | 4,436) 4,561 | 4,200] 4,323] 4, 269 3, 957 
NOVORIINS ook ac eer ne 3,547 | 3,875 | 4,066 | 4,072| 4,117] 3,857] 3,758 3, 565 
| Nae ace leer NRT SPER: 3,257 | 3,365! 3,341] 3,809| 3,787| 3.391] 3,388] 3,054 
} 








The average number employed, the maximum and minimum num- 
ber employed, and the variation from the maximum in each of the 
16 years is shown in Table 6. The average number of persons 
employed as determined from the 12 monthly reports varied from 
2,551 in 1914 to 4,149 in 1925. It was 3,954 in 1926, 4,051 in 1927, 
3,936 in 1928, and 3,691 in 1929. . 

The month of maximum employment was August in 1916, 1917, 
1919, 1928, 1924, 1927, and 1929; September in 1914, 1915, 1920, 
1921, 1922, and 1925; and June in 1918, 1926, and 1928. The month 
of minimum employment was January in 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1922, 
1923, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928; February in 1919, 1920, 1924, and 
1929; and December in 1914 and 1921. 

_ The variation from maximum ranged from 864, or 23.8 per cent, 
in 1919, to 2,003, or 46.1 per cent, in 1915. The variation was 1,363, 
or 29.3 per cent, in 1925; 1,263, or 28.7 per cent, in 1926; 1,372, or 
29.5 per cent, in 1927; 1,411, or 31.6 per cent, in 1928; and 1,511, or 
34.4 per cent, in 1929. 

Chart 2 shows the per cent variation from maximum for each of 

the 16 years. 
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TABLE 6.-AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM NUMBER 
ait EMPLOYED IN LIMESTONE QUARRYING, 1914 TO 1929 








—— — — = 












































— 1 tf 
} \ Variation 
aii Maximum 1 Minimum from 
siete ofi2 | | Maximum 
monthly || ae 
reports || Num- Num- || Num- | Per 
ber Month ber Month | “ber | eant 
| 
At... .<undbcnintebsontie 2,551 || 3,032! September--._|| 1,671 | December-....|| 1,361 | 44.9 
66. ...-.cangeabalibetnnn dns 3,442 4,349 |..... _ Sere 2,346 | January_-_----- | 2,003 | 46.1 
a —-- ca) Sie |. oe ae | 1345 | 361 
917 2 oo OS OHSAS ADS OROSO OS C]BLBE ’ lyte> oll Tete Pubes eee Pe. Se nt > Dinwntene mee , 
ee 3,451 || 4,028 | June.._....__- 2,804 |____- ” “wiapangs | 1,224] 30.4 
SOA, _.. .<-sonsebeieeniaibiicmaneissil oe" = es a Bacon = ware See | 864] 23.8 
FED... . .. o- ncesibea/tomtdondnedecrinan 3, 41 3, ptember--..|} 2,682 |..--- aS 1, 227 31.4 
SN... aaniaiscediadipubinnae aster 3, 087 S004 1.2... SSS 2,560 | December__--- 954 | 27.1 
MD. .... -cabagnaenbimneceideoal 3,175 || 3,781 |..--- Dpivttes 2,145 | January ---|| 1,686 | 43.3 
MR . . _ . .. cispinmeeiaeoniniabie stern 3, 795 4,491 | August____---- 2, 749 |_.--- _ Rane 1,742 | 38.8 
RE SANE <b E aies | ebeomined- | game | lemme | Ledges 
1S... scinieneantibedsned i ptem ber , anuary _____-- : ’ 
T... ...ssidacsebanseeae whe 3, 954 4,397 | June--_------- 9; 186 4. | Se 28.7 
et ......aadeeese ae eh cuetns be | «& — — ieee a 2 ae = bieciinocsas 1, a 29. 5 
MG... causcentaeb cna e se , 936 | 4,46 EERE 5.0 i... | RE 1,411 | 31.6 
a eS ee 3, 691 4,388 August___._-_- 2,877 | February - ----. | 1, 511 34. 4 
| 





Sandstone 


In TABLE 7 is shown the number of sandstone quarries reporting 
in each of the 16 years. With the exception of five years, the reports 
cover all of the sandstone quarries in the State. In 1914 there were 
seven which did not report; in 1915 there were two; and in 1916, 
1922, and 1925 there was one. 


TABLE 7.—-NUMBER OF SANDSTONE QUARRIES REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT, 1914 TO 1929 














j 
Num- Num- Num- || Num- 
Year ber of Year ber of Year ber of || Year ber of 
quarries woe quarries), quarries 
ae | | 
4... cae Ba Tee ec (Sb RE RGR EES een 44 
| Se 6 ter) _ . ERS 51 a oe le 46 
W016... . case ee = SO See eee 5 SE ae / 3: eee. 42 
1917. Bas ROE ke Gconcinn sn OF Bo fo htas ivan oc OT Besson kn se 33 
‘ 



































The United States Census of Mines and Quarries includes only those 
sandstone quarries which produced in 1919 products valued at $500 
or more, in that year the average number of wage earners as shown 
by the census was 875. In the same year the division of labor statis- 
tics reports an average of 1,625 persons employed in and around the 
quarries. The Ohio figures include approximately 60 persons who 
were office workers. If allowance be made for these 60 office workers, 
the Ohio figures exceed the census figures by 78.9 per cent. 

_ Table 8 presents the number of persons employed in sandstone quar- 
nes on the 15th of each month for each of the 16 years, 1914 to 1929. 
The figures are shown graphically in Chart 3. 
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TABLE 8.—NUMBER EMPLOYED IN SANDSTONE QUARRYING ON THE 1i:7Ty OF 
EACH MONTH, 1914 TO 1929 






































—: 

Month 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 199] 

ON EE aE PL 2, 073 1,822} 1,616} 1,982] 1,563 1, 469 1, 346 1. 402 
| i GEE EALERTS Es. 1,943 | 1,666] 1,615 | 1,871} 1,662! 1,462] 1,354 1 
SRR EMRE AS SL A 2,088 | 1,869 | 1,742{ 2,090] 1,833] 1,592] 1,414 1 905 
| ars EDA cisnegnenamale 2,365 | 2,238] 1,836 | 2,224] 1,962) 1,740] 1,575 1 yp 
RARE ieaniioisdses tensa aaa 2,459 | 2,277] 1,961 | 2,287| 1,980!) 1,791] 1,67 1 479 
Naa hn rnsipann kane enna aie 2,518 | 2,266] 2,043 | 2,305) 1,982 1,744] 1,68 1. 463 
sai scnniapeincada ta’ ost eco 2,484 | 2,201] 1,995! 2,322; 1,875 | 1,729] 1, 66 1 495 
ES I hea pg A i 2,440 | 2,207 | 2,060; 2,220/ 1,835) 1,708 1, 6S] 1. 439 
FIERCE SES 2,375 | 2,079 | 2,021 | 2,252] 1,716) 1,693 | 1,734 1401 
EES ER AEE ie 2,149 | 2,010} 1,933 | 2,091 | 1,632] 1,633] 1,70s) | 3% 
November. .-.....-...-.-- BES ES -| 1,871; 1,901] 1,879; 1,995 | 1,622) 1,541) 1,750! 131 
SES CET TIE a: 2,021 | 2,017] 1,677| 1,773 | 1,778] 1,302} 1,723 1459 
| ie. 

1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 192s 1429 
| i 3 | he 
ee \csgscclelaedeaiiee 941 | 1,311 | 1,621 | 1,464 1,564] 1,404) 1,306 — 1, 2% 
| EOE TER EEL Fe: 970 | 1,204! 1,535] 1,499! 1,530] 1,649 1,407 1 239 
Pes: 1,081 | 1,408 | 1,702| 1,504) 1,683] 1,841) 1,454 13% 
ON a asi ea msisian s aeh ie ale 1,316} 1,572} 1,878; 1,912! 1,931; 1,941 | 1,66! 1. £38 
BP Shi dh cin macnn dhiidinn Sa 1,397 | 1,054] 1,908| 1,946) 2,027] 1,9389/ 1,702) Lay 
Rn n.d toa ite clucain ccpinesapehchiolenenaleien 1,468 | 1,844 | 1,960| 2,034 2,059] 2,078) 1,699 = j.4x4 
TET ES a RRM SEEM 1,506 | 1,897} 1,947] 2,092 | 2,075] 2,068) 1,709 14s; 
| REE ECR = ARS 1,524 | 2,016; 1,918] 1,928! 2,028] 1,996! 1,65! 1413 
SSIES ST eS 1,508 | 1,979! 1,888 | 2,026 1,939] 1,964| 1,694 1. 392 
ER ERE ee tS 1,527 | 1,995] 1,927/ 1,989! 1,813] 1,890] 1,67! 1, 342 
ss “PS aeReRa erat! Fs 1,468 | 1,913] 1,756] 1,846; 1,745] 1,754| 1,593 1.24 
2G iotidchlccuccusiebicane 1,365 | 1,744] 1,587! 1,670) 1,630| 1,497 | 1, 564 1, 142 

















Data of the average number of employees, the maximum and 
minimum, and the variation from maximum, are shown in Table 9. 
The average number of persons employed varied from 1,339 in 1922 
to 2,232 in 1914. Considering the last five years, the average num- 
ber employed was 1,833 in 1925, 1,835 in 1926 and in 1927, 1,593 
in 1928, and 1,363 in 1929. 

The month of maximum employment was June in 1914, 1921, 
1924, and 1927; July in 1915, 1917, 1925, 1926, and 1928; August 
in 1916 and 1923; October in 1922; November in 1920; April in 1929: 
and May in 1918 and 1919. The month of minimum employment was 
January in 1918, 1920, 1922, 1925, 1927, and 1928; February in 1915, 
1916, 1924, and 1926; May in 1923; November in 1914; and December 
in 1917, 1919, 1921, and 1929. 

The variation from maximum ranged from 286, or 19.5 per cent, 
in 1921, to 962, or 47.7 per cent, in 1923. The variation was 625, or 
30.0 per cent, in 1925; 545, or 26.3 per cent, in 1926; 674, or 32.4 
per cent, in 1927; 403, or 23.6 per cent, in 1928; and 396, or 25.7 
per cent, in 1929. 

The percentage variation. from the maximum for each year 1s 
shown in Chart 2 (p. 16). 
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9. -AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM NUMBER 












































OF TABLE EMPLOYED IN SANDSTONE QUARRIES, 1914 TO 1929 
Pe | | Variation 
‘cl Maximum i Minimum from 
| A verage | | | Maximum 
Year | of 12 | 
1. 4013 } monthly |———— yr a = 
1, 307 | Feports | Num- || Num- | || Num- | Per 
! : 1 ber Month | ber | Month ber cent 
a i —— ; ‘EPS ORE — 
: m5 1914 _ndandnndehewcesaweecsoe-oee 2, 232 || 2,518 | June__-- | 1, 871 | November - 647 | 25.7 
: 159 1915. Bie he Se a 2,054 | 2,291 | July.......|| 1,666 | February - 625 | 27.3 
a  RREBR VEE | 1, 865 || 2,060 | August..../| 1,615 |-....do.....| 445] 21.6 
35 | EASES oe SE: 2,118 || 2,322 | July..-..-- || 1,773 | December. 549 | 23.6 
313 1918. Le Sere) NES | 1,563 | January-_- 417} 21.1 
"ie RRS or wriaeseeh. |; A ics do......| 1,392 | December.| 399 | 22.3 
om a, ,..-~ acne ipmbek-bace espana sais 1, 612 1,750 | November_|| 1,346 | January--- 404} 23.1 
— eS ee 1, 383 1,468 | June______|| 1,182 | December. 286 | 19.5 
ox 1922 “tieeceneeees------------| 1,330 |] 1,527 | October...|| 941] January...|| 586] 384 
™ MEE. ...-----anghewatean ened soe ee 1, 669 || 2,016 | August 1,054 | May..._--: 962 | 47.7 
mal ~ RIES 9 57S SS ee 1, 802 1,960 | June_____- 1,535 | February -| 425 | 21.7 
BNE, . ..- - -- ain ewndnnedpbe<nitn 1, 833 || 2,092 | July_...--- || 1,464 | January-_-_. 628 | 30.0 
<3 WM... . - ---- 2c w anne en 2+ --------2 1,835 || 2,075 |._...do_....|| 1,530 | February-. 545 | 26.3 
. 239 | RRRRRSE es Re 1, 835 || 2,078 | June_____- 1, 404 | January--- 674 | 32.4 
bs ] 1928. Ln aaa aaa ein aaa 1, 593 1, 709 Jul y eee 1, 306 |_.--- a 403 23. 6 
= RRR ae Seem Sr ae 1, 363 1, 538 | April_____- 1, 142 | December-' 396 | 25.7 
454 —_— saad 
483 
415 Fire Clay 
m4 Tue number of fire-clay mines reporting for each year is shown 


7" in Table 10. These represent practically all of the fire-clay mines 
a in the State. There were three which failed to report in 1914, four 
nd in 1915, two in 1918, and one in each of the years 1920 to 1925, inclu- 









































q. sive, and 1927 to 1929, inclusive. Because the owners did their own 
09 work, there were three mines not included in 1919 and two not in- 
ni cluded in 1920. 
33 TaBLE 10.—-NUMBER OF FIRE-CLAY MINES REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, 1914 TO 1929 
| SS es > ert ae ~ ~~ rn ee a ee — = — = —~—_- ~ = l ee = nee rene enn a aa ne rend 
st Num- Num- | Num- Num- 
Year ber of Year ber of | Year | ber of Year ber of 
(j: mines mines mines mines 
AS cE SE): tien raeeaeens ‘Berets | 
5 ee SY NESS ee Se tr Se cs ot kk 99 RDFA aes 110 
4 RE 8A &Y oo RE a a eg 104 wh | 110 Re ls ee 105 
eT See 103 eres opt: 97 Ee | 108 RE ee 112 
a... 294 28......... a 98 |] 1925...--.--..-..| 108 | 1920... | 108 
i | | 
t, 
vr The number of persons employed in fire-clay mining on the 15th 
4 of each month for each of the 16 years is shown in Table 11. 
he TaBLe 11.—NUMBER EMPLOYED IN FIRE-CLAY MINING ON THE FIFTEENTH OF 
EACH MONTH, 1914 TO 1929 
Is = 
Month | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
| j 
gg Be Gita Net ES aS eae 1, 143 889 | 1,000] 1,571 | 1,139] 1,032] 1,227 804 
a | OE i Ge 842 | 1,129] 1,618] 1,128] 1,079| 1,180 842 
nen RE ORES. SEE A ORE 1,187 | 1,003 | 1,192] 1,653] 1,187] 1,038] 1,240 926 
a 1,302 | 1,042] 1,248] 1,646] 1,186] 1,096] 1,255 970 
RR My aM | 1,415 | 1,117] 1,254] 1,650] 1,218| 1,152] 1,148] 1,062 
JUNO. _. .cidpeibebedbeissiscsccnceses<c 1,304} 1,113 | 1,152] 1,680] 1,247] 1,133 | 1,095 1, 090 
a SE aT aE a 1,421 | 1,074] 1,287} 1,615] 1,212| 1,134] 1,017 985 
I 1,440 | 1,039 | 1,204] 1,682] 1,215] 1,155 976 1, 030 
September. ............ CE RREERER 1,386 | 1,072] 1,273| 1,501] 1,127| 1,238 951 1, 065 
etn, EAE i 1,361 | 1,062 | 1,328] 1,577] 1,122] 1,226 993 | 1,001 ~ 
November. ....-...------ SARTRE 1,265 | 1,108 | 1,328] 1,578] 1,115] 1,206 948 | 1,024 
Decemiitaeigih ciccocccokes +2 1,151 | 1,132} 1,357] 1,461] 1,092] 1,103 996 | 1,057 
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TABLE 11.—-NUMBER EMPLOYED IN FIRE-CLAY MINING ON THE FIFTEE \) H 











EACH MONTH, 1914 TO 1929—Continued "7 
Month | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 192% jum 
j | | 

SS acs, Aer ncneaseoata cumin 887 | 1,295 | 1,542| 1,596 | 1,603} 1,583] 1,3 a 
citi aie narasnse dd tdamieblire 888 | 1,373 | 1,594] 1,586 | 1,646] 1,642] 1,41) pan 
EE scintivets.Jccuxvibipeent .-.---| 1,040 | 1,401] 1,649 | 1,618] 1,710} 1,699] 1,52; 9 jy: 
i ai viacadiviee in po snain nner eeiniioll 1,084 | 1,428] 1,662| 1,682 | 1,754] 1,761] 1,654 4 
Gs cabins cndtsSonedecocerec ables 1,166 | 1,532 | 1,617 | 1,780] 1,743 | 1,699] 1,74) — j's 
ee een 1,232 | 1,584 | 1,611 | 1,766 | 1,688} 1,682] 1,70; jy 
ttc nteeSuncegun kamera demiials --| 1,148 | 1,519} 1,493) 1,711 | 1,647] 1,640] 1,682 j'sye 
xs «ox ss pp edclagdodiedowil 1,191 | 1,474] 1,543 | 1,748] 1,609] 1,722] 1,690 9 js 
I 15:55 neiing baie dapemneains 1,229} 1,435] 1,522 | 1,741] 1,704] 1,715] 1,662 | 54 
gO TED ae Se iC -| 1,281 | 1,416 | 1,575 | 1,761 | 1,698] 1,647] 1,60; j= 
MIN 3s ses ok et Beh Lines 1, 254 1,375 | 1,580 | 1,720] 1,610| 1,590] 1, 53 1 FR 
ass tg pee aos tipenee ong | 1,270 | 1,358| 1,582} 1,727] 1,560} 1,636] 1,42 248 























Table 12 shows the average number employed, the maximuin and 
minimum number employed, and the variation from the maximum 
in each year. The average number employed varied from (4 jy 
1921 to 1,703 in 1925. In 1926 the average was 1,664; in 1'27 jt 
was 1,668; in 1928 it was 1,586; and in 1929 it was 1,485. 

The month of maximum employment was April in 1920, 1924, 1924. 
and 1927; May in 1925 and 1928; June in 1918, 1921, and 1923; July 
in 1929; August in 1914; September in 1919; October in 1922: De- 
cember in 1915 and 1916; and March in 1917. The month of mini- 
mum employment was January in 1916, 1919, 1922, 1923, 1927, and 
1928; February in 1914, 1915, 1921, and 1925; July in 1924; Noven- 
ber in 1920; and December in 1917, 1918, 1926, and 1929. 

The variation from maximum was 194, or 10.9 per cent, in 192): 
194, or 11.1 per cent, in 1926; 178, or 10.1 per cent, in 1927; 376, or 
21.6 per cent, in 1928; and 290, or 18.2 per cent, in 1929. 


TABLE 12.—-AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND MAXIMUM AND MINIMI\M 
NUMBER EMPLOYED IN FIRE-CLAY MINING, 1914 TO 1929 


























, Variation 
Maximum | Minimum from 
ms we | maximum 
oO i 
Year monthly \|— ~- 
reports || Num- Num- Num- Per 
ber Month her Month gl Boe 
| BOR EY SE a PO ALS Per RS epee 1, 300 1,440 | August..._|| 1,136 | February - 304 | 21.1 
St pao sbepnso kk iene wamaed 1, 041 1,132 | December. on t.. .26....... 290 | 25.6 
WG bike iwisnins oh ke oe dnnes 1, 245 1, 357 |.. .do...... 1,000 | January__- 258 | 19.0 
BEE inden iter prinn cine eth spaptiintighnesmiy leunieioth 1,602 || 1,653 | March..._|| 1,461 | December. 192 | 11.6 
[SE EERIE EGS PROMO, LE EPS ELIS 1, 166 1, 247 | June______ 1,0RR 4S. On: <<. 155 | 124 
Be th aiibe ta capiiomeh dhacacwwocnnet 1,133 || 1,238 | September.|| 1,032 | January__- 206 16.6 
Ni arid ane snaiaeasienmareiamiawicaesemaliinee 1,086 |} 1,255 | April__.__- 948 | November 307 24.5 
Wha eb e gable tlhe ockudatabn 906 || 1,000 | June______ 842 | February - 248 | 22.8 
Di nn cde diss apragitiinn athe dabdieuaied 1, 139 1, 281 | October... 887 | January... 394 30.8 
_ _ SE SSE Tee 1,433 |} 1,584 | June_.___-. 1,296 |...do.....-. 289 | 18.2 
| Steet meter ren ees eee 1,581 || 1,662 | April____-- 1,493 | July__..._- 169 10.2 
Bc noes capinc<hapehege th Gimedanndng 1,703 |} 1,780 ER 1,586 | February - 194 10.9 
RRR a. SOE dl SIR SE. 1,664 || 1,754 | April_..... 1, 560 | December. 194 1.1 
RRR a ARES i EDR RE 1,668 || 1,761 |...do_._-.- 1, 583 | January... 178 | 10.1 
ERR a SIRE A REO 1,586 || 1,741 | May-.-.-.-. £30 \: 2e.....- 376 21.6 
RET RS ER wk ERA 1,485 |} 1,595 | July____._. 1, 305 | December. 20) | 18.2 
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Tur reports from gypsum mines include all of such mines in the 
tate, embracing four mines from 1914 to 1918, and three mines from 


1919 to 1929. 


able 13 shows the average number of persons em- 


ployed, the maximum and minimum number employed, and the 
griation from the maximum for each year. 




















TABLE 13.-AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM NUMBER 
EMPLOYED IN GYPSUM MINING, 1914 TO 1929 
| Variation 
| Maximum l Minimum from 
Pn i maximum 
Year monthly — 
reports Num- Num- Num- | Per 

| ber Month her Month ber cent 
Mit... cbbbe aie ebeneSeipgtiooans 273 315 | August___- 237 | February.- 78 | 24.8 
Mie... ceadhtnesporeteperoden 369 408 | June. --_--- 328 | November. 80 | 19.6 
a esi es re 22 tak Se Se 287 320 | November- 239 | January---. 81} 25.3 
ITT...» - = <excosiensipinaas liaibeiwningreeinthiee Sceepinnliies uiecgbing 287 | June-_-__--- 173 | February - 114 | 39.7 

May..---.- 
i... - che bee URE ees uatcaones 162 |! 196 — ss ee 119 | November- 77 | 39.3 

ee 
e.  ....- ste baeead adem egind 167 || 202 | November. 133 | January--- 69 | 34.2 
i, .,. -o:aiisiiibataduaae ap laceteubaiddeientiel wei 6 i... do. _- | eee me. 75 | 31.6 
eee... oaaceiincicale ailiee asain eanergienandl 259 310 | September. | aay ee 97 31.3 
8 RE RR AES Be Ree 229 | 268 f...:-. ge: 184 |____- eee 72) 2.1 
pce codename ceed 255 275 | July---..- 227 | April_--.- 48} 17.5 
RBBB a ete, 269 || 9299 |____- -. 20 158 | January__- 141 | 47.2 
ie .. ..... uc ake le ben bh bade 276 307 |_..-- ao 232 | February--. 75 | 24.4 
RE SRS See CRP 249 || 281 | August____ _- See” “eee 59 | 21.0 
eT .......cestndebicunws cea bigaceet a: 229 || 259 | February 205 | December 54] 20.8 
ee NEES Ee ae ae 191 || 212 | January-__- 174 | November- 38 | 17.9 
OO... ait wadedoh ewbnbaswk 177 || 188 | May------ 164 | December. “Al 128 
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Program for Stabilization of Railroad Shop 
Employment 


HE April, 1930, convention of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 

ment of the American Federation of Labor adopted a comprehen- 
sive program for the stabilization of railroad shop craft employment.! 
The special committee which submitted the program divided the 
problem into the following parts: 

(1) Slack in employment resulting from improved machinery, 
le BA Ae of engine and train runs, elimination of shops and round- 
houses, ¢ .onsolidation of facilities, and other changes of a similar 
character. 

(2) Irregularity of employment, due mainly to fluctuations in rail- 
way traffic, which are closely related to business conditions, climate, 
weather, and other factors. 

The specific measures presented for dealing with part 1 are reduction 
in hours, reduction in the number of apprentices, lengthening of 
apprenticeship, gradual elimination of helpers, and vacations with pay. 

The suggested solution for part 2 includes an agreement for a mini- 
mum force, railroad work in railroad shops, and a maintenance reserve. 

A digest of the report embodying the new program is given below: 

Reduction in hours.—The committee holds that the most effective 
method of decreasing unemployment in the crafts under discussion is 
the adoption of the 40-hour week and recommends certain rules for 
guidance when negotiating agreements for such a week for shopmen. 

Apprentices—According to the committee, more mechanics are 
being placed on the market than industry can absorb. In this con- 
nection the following, among other rules, are recommended for the 
guidance of those negotiating agreements with managements: 

Applicants for regular apprenticeship shall be between 16 and 21 years of age, 
and, if accepted, shall serve 5 years of 250 days each calendar year. If retained 
in the service at the expiration of their apprenticeship they shall be paid not less 


than the minimum rate established for journeyman mechanics of their respective 
crafts. 

In selecting helper apprentices seniority will govern and all selections will be 
made in conjunction with the respective craft shop committees. 

The ratio of apprentices in their respective crafts shall not be more than 1 to 
every 10 mechanics in any one shop where apprentices may be employed. 

Fifty per cent of the apprentices may consist of helpers who have had not less 
than two consecutive years’ experience as a helper at the point where employed 
at the time application for apprenticeship is made. 

They shall serve 4 years, a minimum of 250 days each calendar year. 


Gradual elimination of helpers ——The committee was not able to 
agree upon rules to apply to this important problem and recommends 


that the matter be left to the respective crafts to work out as they 
wish. 





1 Railway Carmen’s Journal, Kansas City, Mo., June, 1930, pp. 229-233. 
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Vacations with pay.—The following rule is also recommended for 
the guidance of committees negotiating agreements: 

‘“‘All employees covered by Federated Shop Crafts agreement who 
have had one year or more service with the company shall have two 
weeks’ annual vacation with pay. During the month of January each 
year, representatives of the employees and company will confer for 
the purpose of adopting effective dates for the vacation period. Run- 
ning repair and train yard employees shall file application for vaca- 
tion period in the month of January each year, stating time they prefer 
to take vacation. Seniority will govern for preferred vacation dates. 
All positions made vacant by employees being on vacation shall be 
filled with furloughed men.”’ 

Establishment of a minimum force.—In the judgment of the com- 
mittee, a good definition of a basic or minimum force would be ‘‘ that 
force of machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, carmen, electricians, 
sheet-metal workers, their helpers and apprentices, every member of 
which can be assured, at the beginning of each year, of a steady job 
throughout the entire year without loss of time.’”’ An understanding 
as to the number in such force and its distribution would be arrived 
at by the general committee of employees and the representatives of 
management before January 1 of each year. 

Railroad work in railroad shops.—It is recommended by the com- 
mittee that the convention approve the following policies for all 
railroads: 

The inauguration of a program of building, modernizing, con- 
verting, and repairing sufficient locomotives, cars, and other movable 
equipment to stabilize employment throughout the year; and 

The manufacture, so far as possible, by the railroads of as many 
parts as may be required for such building, modernizing, converting, 
and repairing of their rolling stock aad of meeting these needs by 
purchase from outside companies. 

The making of the two preceding proposals a matter of negotiation 
by the Railway Employees’ Department and all affiliated system 
federations. 

The committee also recommends that the department make a 
thorough survey concerning the character and volume of work at 
present being done on various railroads in the way of building, 
modernizing, and converting locomotives and cars in railroad shops 
and the different kinds of materials used in this connection, and also 
an investigation to determine to what extent other kinds of equip- 
ment are being at present repaired by the railroads. 

Maintenance reserve.—Certain railroads, the committee reports, 
already have to some extent a policy substantially equivalent to a 
maintenance reserve when they repair and store locomotives and cars, 
but in the case of most of the roads this scheme does not seem to 
be as well regulated as it might be. In the judgment of the com- 
mittee, therefore, each system federation as well as the Railway 
Employees’ Department should make every effort to educate railway 
managements to take up the practice of budgeting their annual 
equipment repair expenditures in such a way as to bring about the 
greatest regularity possible in shop-craft employment throughout 
the year, in view of the total annual business of the carrier in ques- 
tion. 
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Date for inaugurating program.—Steps should be taken immediately, 
the committee believes, for the regularizing of shop-craft employment 
through the establishment of a minimum force, railroad work in rail- 
road shops, and the budgeting of maintenance expenses on an annual 
basis. In regard to the proposed movement for the shorter work day 
and week and vacations with pay, the committee expresses doubt as 
to the desirability of inaugurating such a campaign at once in view 
of the prevailing economic conditions in the country, and recom- 
mends that ‘‘the date for initiating this program be left to the judg- 
ment of the executive council of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment.” 





Stabilization Plan of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Shopmen 


CCORDING to reports in the trade journals, a number of rail- 
roads have adopted the shorter work week for their shop em- 
ployees for a limited period, with a view to stabilizing employment. 
Fuereare 10, 1930, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Shop Craft 
System Federation No. 30 signed an agreement reducing the number 
of hours weekly in lieu of a reduction in the force.! On June 18 a 
new agreement was made by this company and its shop employees 
providing for a further reduction in the number of hours weekly. 
This agreement, affecting approximately 12,495 employees, will 
— in effect until September 30, 1930. The agreement is as 
ollows: 


In conference in office of chief of motive power and equipment this date it 
was agreed that forces now working 48 hours per week will have their hours 
reduced to 40; effective Monday June 23 and to continue on that basis until 
September 30, 1930. 

orces coming under this agreement will lose one day during the course of 
the week, forces to be rotated to meet local needs, this to be arranged between 
local management and local committee. 

The present practice of allowing employees assigned to drop pit and machine 
shop work in roundhouses to lay off on Saturdays to be continued. 

It must be understood that all employees involved in above must lose one 
day per week otherwise they will be paid oyertime for all hours worked over 40 
hours per week. This will not affect the practice now governing Sunday and 
holiday work. 

Extra boards will be continued, but must not be used for the purpose of filling 
vacancies caused by the 1-day lay-off by regular forces covered in this agreement. 

Prior to September 30, 1930, conference will be held to determine practice to 
be followed during remainder of year. 





New York Committee on Stabilization of Industry 


ATE in March, 1930, the Governor of New York announced the 
appointment of the Committee on Stabilization of Industry for 

the Prevention of Unemployment with the following members: 
Henry Bruere, vice president of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City; Maxwell Wheeler, vice president of the Larkin Co., Buffalo; 
Ernest Draper, vice president of Hills Bros., Brooklyn; Henry H. 
Stebbins, jr.; John Sullivan, president of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor; and, ex officio, Frances Perkins, State industrial 





1 See Labor Review, April, 1930, p. 66. 
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commissioner. A digest of the preliminary report! of the committee 
and excerpts from a later report? are given below. 


Preliminary Report 


Before presenting its long-time program, the committee, in its pre- 
liminary report, proposes to employers as immediate measures that 


they should— 


1. Avoid reductions of workers which are not immediately necessary, remem- 
bering that efficient operation is rarely attained through sudden, drastic fluc- 
tuations, either up or down, of the working force. 

2. Speed repairs, renovation, and construction. 

3. Use some or all of the workers who would otherwise be released, for ‘‘Spring 
housecleaning”’ of plant and office. 


4. Work the full force part time rather than part of the force full time. 
5. Manufacture for stock to the limit of economic wisdom. 


When lay-offs seem inevitable, it is suggested by the committee— 


1. That as among employees whose ability is approximately equal, those with 
dependents and those of long service be the last to be released. 

2. That, in all practicable cases, a ‘‘dismissal wage”’ be paid, or, at least, two 
weeks’ notice be given. It is the policy of one well-known company, when a plant 
is closed or a process discontinued, to pay one week’s wage for each year of 
service to any employee with 15 years or more of service, and to pay a week’s 
wage for each year of service to any employee, 45 years or more of age, with 
10 years’ service. 


3. That employees who are laid off be given the benefit of every possible aid 
by the employer in finding work elsewhere. 


In connection with its long-time program the committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the idea of steady year-round work be so incorporated in 
business men’s thinking as to become of outstanding importance in 
the employer’s everyday planning and action; 

2. That encouragement be given to the cooperative activities of 
citizens working through their various city and town organizations, 
similar to the recent activities of the citizens’ associations of Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Albany; 

3. That State and municipal governments pay greater attention to 
the planning of their purchasing and construction activities, with a 
view to postponing large contracts in periods of prosperity and speed- 
ing up such contracts when times are depressed ; 

4. That the State employment office system be carefully studied in 
— that its scope may be extended and its effectiveness enhanced; 
an 

5. That the committee continue to exist until January 1, 1931, 
previous to which date it expects to submit a more comprehensive 
report. 

After presenting several practical examples of employment stabili- 
zation, the committee suggests that, in order to reach some definite 
conclusions on the problem of regularization in their own establish- 
ments, executives ask themselves such questions as the following: 

1. Is our business seasonal? 


2. If so, at what seasons of the year is our business most slack? 


3. What measures can we take to speed up our business during these slack 
seasons? 





1 Press release of Apr. 21, 1930. 
2 New York. Industrial Commissioner. The Industrial Bulletin, June, 1930, pp. 251, 252 
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(a) Can we, for instance, stretch out our sales peaks over a longer number of 
months (1) By advertising? (2) By some device of salesmanship? (3) By some 
device of distribution? (4) By price discounts, etc.? 

(b) Can we introduce a new product that will sell well in our slack season and 
yet fit into our general business? 

- (c) Can we adapt our present products for other uses than those now in use 
and so stretch out the buying season? 

(d) Can we manufacture for stock on staple lines, or can we introduce staple 
lines as new products which will lend themselves for stock manufacturing? 

(e) Can we gain a longer view of our business by budgeting our sales, financial, 
and manufacturing operations? 

4. What other changes will a stabilizing plan require in—(a) Manufacturing? 
(b) Purchasing? (c) Financing? (d) Office personnel? 


Cooperation of Citizens 


THE committee quotes from the reports of three New York cities— 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Albany—in illustration of what may be 
accomplished through the cooperative action of citizens during busi- 
ness slumps. In Buffalo the chamber of commerce has been in close 
contact with all the important industries of that city and has secured 
prompt information on new industrial developments. It has also 
kept in touch with the successful activities of other cities in coping 
with the unemployment problem and has urged manufacturers to 
maintain production schedules as far as possible. Many of the 
chamber’s members have been employing all their workers on part 
time instead of dismissing some of them. In certain industries rota- 
tion of jobs has been tried. The chamber of commerce, the Industrial 
Relations Association, and the University of Buffalo have been collect- 
ing figures on the number of the unemployed in that city,’ while the 
chamber and the Industrial Aid Association have been urging the 
stimulation of small-job campaigns. The cooperative organization 
and supervision of public and private philanthropic work are being 
carried on by the Buffalo Foundation and the Industrial Aid Bureau, 
while the latter and the Industrial Relations Association are estab- 
lishing free employment clearing houses under public auspices. A 
considerable increase in local public works in Buffalo is also reported. 

A Rochester civic committee on unemployment has been created 
with a full-time secretary. A temporary employment subcommittee 
has concentrated the attention of manufacturers, merchants, bank 
and office executives, city and county officials, and householders on 
the existence of emergency unemployment conditions and called on 
citizens to keep as many persons employed as practicable. A com- 
mittee of 40 women has established contact with various organiza- 
tions of women in Rochester and suggested, by radio and otherwise, 
standard emergency measures to be taken about the home, the yard, 
and the auto, to furnish jobs. The construction reserve committee, 
together with the community conference board, has tried to advance 
the starting of proposed public and private building projects in the 
1930 program. The fact-finding subcommittee has been assembling 
information on unemployment indexes while the stabilization com- 
mittee has been suggesting all kinds of emergency measures for the 
use of employers. This latter organization has also been working 








8 For results of recent unemployment survey in Buffalo, see Labor Review, February, 1930, pp. 25-39. 
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out a permanent program in order to eliminate the need for uneco- 
nomic temporary schemes. 

Early in March, 1930, the Albany Chamber of Commerce appointed 
a committee to study the unemployment situation in that city and to 
make necessary recommendations to insure prompt action in future 
crises and to take measures to avert them. This committee has 
already recommended that the chamber of commerce include in its 
proposed industrial bureau a department to gather accurate monthly 
employment statistics to be made available to the New York State 
Department of Labor as a part of a system of accurate state-wide 
employment figures. The committee has appealed to Albany citizens 
and employers to make normal purchases, to have factories painted 
and repaired, and to reduce the hours and days of work, and has 
requested the municipal administration to begin public-work projects 
at the earliest possible moment. Among other activities of the com- 
mittee is a campaign to educate the public in Albany on the whole 
subject of unemployment, particularly as to the methods adopted by 
progressive undertakings to stabilize employment and in regard to 
the efforts of other communities and countries to grapple with the 
unemployment problem. The committee will also present a report 
to the Albany Chamber of Commerce, recommending a plan of 
eroup organization and action, which will operate immediately in 
future crises. 

State Responsibility 


THE governor’s committee on the stabilization of employment 
holds that it is clearly the responsibility of the State to cooperate with 
private business for the reduction of unemployment, by increasing 
public purchases and public works in depressed periods. After refer- 
ring to certain inadequacies in the New York State employment serv- 
ice, the committee declares: ‘To fulfill its function in any program 
for the stabilization of employment, it is essential that the State 
service assume leadership in coordinating the work of all employment 
offices in the State, public, noncommercial, and commercial, and that 
it become an authoritative source of information on employment and 
industrial conditions, including public-work projects. To this end 
the cooperation of employers is essential. ”’ 

As a result of a recent survey of the New York State Employment 
Service by the advisory committee on employment problems and 
the consequent recommendations, a reorganization of the service is 
under way. 

The Committee as a Clearing House 


THE governor’s committee expresses the hope that with the sub- 
mission of its preliminary report its duties have just begun. It 
desires to be a clearing house of information for employers and trade 
associations interested in the study of employment stabilization and 
to place itself at their service for conference purposes. 


Survey of Existing Stabilization Methods 


One of the first efforts of the committee was a questionnaire 
survey to determine what methods, if any, are being used by the 
manufacturing establishments of the State to reduce employment 
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fluctuations. The results of this survey are reported in the June, 1930, 
issue of the Industrial Bulletin of the New York Department of Labor. 

Of the 1,900 firms in various manufacturing industries in New 
York State to which the questionnaire was sent, replies were received 
from 598. Only 292 of these 598 establishments reported that they 
had any plans to stabilize their labor forces. The committee thinks 
it is probable that many of the companies that did not reply or that 
stated they had no plan are actually using some of the more ordinary 
employment stabilization schemes. The following table summarizes 
the stabilizing methods reported: 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION PLANS IN 5988 NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
REPLYING TO CIRCULAR LETTER OF APRIL 16, 1930 























Number of— 
Stabilization program Seahatiiets 
establish- 
ments Employees 
Firms replying: 

re ee or Iete PIGS... 2-55 ec ossen once 292 122, 606 
NEE Mae oon cn iw eenenccasesenntddadessesenca 306 57, 795 

a Se, 8 ee adasa ete 598 180, 401 

Methods in operation: 

EE ee ee ee ee 157 62, 899 
Deeearee por Stew... .............<..-..-....--- 66 23, 729 
Sales forecast, forward planning - --------------------- 59 37, 619 
Transfer of employees 1S SR A a ee eee ee 43 25, 814 
pe ner ae wld 8. SS een ees ener 9 4, 463 
Reduced ae ye EE eer ee eee ee 9 911 
ees SUOGNIOUR.. ... .- . 2. 2s 352555 7 7, 954 
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CS ee eee 3 
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Data on establishments with schemes for regularizing employment, 
classified by industries, are given below: 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING ON , taieliatataiamaial STABILIZATION 
PLANS, BY INDUSTR 





























No plan One or more plans 
Industry Number Number | 
of estab- ee of estab- oe 
lish- el lish- el 

ments | POY’eS | ments | Piovees 
0 5 os Se ee 8 746 13 5, 872 
I nnn one cw nen cennecceecsseess 55 14, 420 91 47, 695 
SE LT aS ee eS Ree ee meee eager 35 3, 996 29 5, 344 
Pun, peeemer. ae panber goods. .........._......-......-....-- 24 3, 698 22 4,817 
Cc hemicals, ES REECE AROSE RES Slee E 15 3, 223 16 9, 362 
20 ok coe ee aumon eee eases 5 1, 492 4 9i2 
Printing and paper goods SPEIER NE eee bt ee eee 39 11, 401 18 5, 895 
RC SS ial eee ee ee ae eee ee 22 6, 273 31 20, 940 
OE ee nee eee 45 5, 278 41 13, 619 
Food and tobacco _- é heen katt eet ee ee de | 53 6, 461 25 7, 732 
Water. light and power WI BE eee ae ts ae et a 5 | 807 2 418 
| Cae ee COTE I ee ae eS | 306 | 57,795 292 | 122, 606 

| 





On the whole, the reports from the establishments indicated a 
cooperative spirit. Some of the firms expressed regret that they had 
no substantial methods to submit for stabilizing employment. A 
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number of the companies took the attitude that they were at the 
mercy of the prevailing business conditions and were waiting for the 
situation to improve from the outside rather than attempting to cope 
with the problem from the inside. A few concerns offered suggestions 
for the relief of general unemployment such as increased regulation of 
the tariff and a fund created for mortgages. 

The change in method from laying off a portion of the workers to placing them 
all on part time in slow periods shows a great development in the sense of social 
responsibility among employers. They are gradually abandoning the old “‘hire 
and fire’? method where there was complete indifference to the workman. Of 
course, it is to the advantage of the employer to hold his trained force if possible, 
but there are other social motives mixed in for adopting the advanced methods of 
handling forces. 


The committee points out, however, that the greater number of 
these concerns were still adopting temporary schemes to meet an 
emergency such as the one resulting from the recent industrial de- 
pression. Only a few establishments are developing positive methods 
for the stabilization of employment. When such constructive 
measures are better known, the committee believes they will gradually 
become an essential part in the organization of any industry. 





Stabilization of Employment, and Unemployment Pension 
Plan of the General Electric Co. 


PLAN ! covering the employment stabilization policies of the 
General Electric Co. and a new unemployment pension plan was 
announced by the president of the company June 16, 1930. 

The effort to stabilize employment is not new on the part of the 
company, as it has been the practice for years, it is stated, to manu- 
facture for stock to avoid seasonal fluctuations and to produce, even 
in times of serious depressions, such special apparatus as turbo- 
generator units with the hope of future sales. This has been done 
because of the realization that the first step in solving the problem of 
unemployment in industry is to use every available means of keeping 
men at work. Every effort is to be used to carry out such plans more 
effectively in the future, it is stated, in addition to the special plan 
for the relief of employees for whom no work can be found in times 
of general industrial depression. Committees of leading workmen in 
various plants of the company have contributed to the working out 
of the plan, which is to rest on joint and equal contributions by em- 
ployees and the company and joint participation in its administration. 

The plan provides for aid through group action to those workers 
who are in need or require temporary loans, or who become unem- 
ployed, or for whom only part-time work is available, and, in times of 
unemployment emergency, cooperation and assistance from employees 
not usually affected by unemployment, and by the company. The 
plan may be adopted by each plant as a unit, by a majority vote of 
its eligible employees. It has been adopted or is being considered by 
all the plants of the company, and is also quite generally favored by 
departments which are not usually subject to lay-offs in periods of 
unemployment and whose members would not make normal contri- 
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1 General Electric News, June 20, 1930. 
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butions to the fund but who would contribute during the unemploy- 
ment emergencies. In presenting the plan to the employees the 
president of the company, Mr. Gerard Swope, states that the plan is 
not final in form nor in substance and may be modified by joint action 
of the employees and the company. 

The plan for the stabilization of employment provides that when 
business is increasing the working force shall be increased as slowly 
as possible, transfers shall be made to especially busy departments 
from other departments, overtime shall be worked, and plant renewal 
and maintenance postponed. 

When work begins to fall off hiring should be stopped at once, 
overtime stopped, and workmen transferred from slack to busier 
departments. In addition the sales department should try to secure 
orders for future delivery, standard apparatus should be manufactured 
for stock adjusted to expectation of the next two years, stocks in all 
factory and district warehouses should be brought up to this maxi- 
mum, maintenance and repair work should be resumed, the normal 
week should be cut generally and gradually, and the construction of 
increased plant facilities, using the plant force so far as possible, 
should be undertaken. In dismissing employees those with less than 
one year of service should be dropped first and not less than one 
week’s notice of dismissal should be given. 


Unemployment Pension Plan 


EMPrtoyeEEs with service of one year or more with the company 
are eligible for participation in the plan. The contributions of 
employees participating in the plan amount to approximately 1 per 
cent of their actual weekly or monthly earnings for a period of three 
years after joining the fund, but only for so long as such earnings are 
50 per cent or more of the employee’s average full-time earnings. 
The company will contribute an amount equal to that paid in by the 
employees and will guarantee 5 per cent annual interest thereon, 
credited semiannually on average monthly balances during the period. 
For two years after the inauguration of the plan the company will also 
pay the expenses of administering it, including time of men necessa 
for its administration. The plan will be administered in units of eac 
works and will be under the management of a board of not less 
than 4 nor more than 16 members, half of whom are elected by the 
employees and the other half appointed by the company. 

No payment is to be made from the fund for at least six months 
after its creation and thereafter only to employees who have made 
their normal payments for six months. 

Three per cent of the normal contributions to the fund will be 
available for payment to employees or to former employees who have 
been retired on old-age or disability pension who are in need, and 
loans not to exceed $200 may be made to.employees who have con- 
tributed for at least six months to the fund. Repayment of such loans 
begins as soon as the contributing employee is given full-time work 
by the company. 

Unemployment benefits are not paid for the first two weeks of 
unemployment, but after that time payments to a contributing 
employee amount to 50 per cent of his average full-time weekly or 
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monthly earnings, with a maximum of $20 per week. Such payments 
may be made for a maximum period of 10 weeks in 12 consecutive 
months. Employees working part time and receiving less than 50 
per cent of their average earnings may receive the difference between 
their actual earnings and the amount to which they are entitled. 

When contributing employees are temporarily laid off or are work- 
ing part time and payments made from the fund for unemployment 
amount to 100 per cent or more of the average normal weekly receipts, 
normal collections from contributing employees shall cease. The 
company upon notification of this fact by the administrators of the 
fund will then declare that an unemployment emergency has arisen. 
As long as payments from the trust fund amount to 100 per cent 
or more of the average normal weekly receipts and until the total 
of the trust is not less than 75 per cent of the previously attained 
maximum, all employees at the particular works who are receiving 
50 per cent and over of their average weekly or monthly full-time 
earnings shall pay approximately 1 per cent of their earnings into the 
fund. This includes all the clerical and supervisory staff, including 
the highest officials of the company at the particular works. In 
addition all the general and district commercial, general manufactur- 
ing, engineering, and administrative employees of the company not 
on a particular works pay roll shall pay a proportion of the above 
percentage, which shall be determined by the ratio of the average 
earnings of the contributing employees of the particular works to the 
total pay roll of the eligible employees of all works of the company. 
If the average earnings of the contributing employees of the particular 
works amount to 20 per cent of the total pay roll, for example, then 
20 per cent of 1 per cent will be deducted from the pay of such general 
employees. The company will pay into the fund an amount equal 
to the above contributions. 

After an emergency is over the administrators of the fund shall 
decide upon the renewal of normal payments from contributing 
employees and the length of time they shall continue. 

Provision is also made for the repayment of the contributions of an 
employee less the same proportion of his normal payments that the 
total disbursements of the fund have been to the total normal collec- 
tions and less any unpaid loans and payments made to him, in case 
an employee leaves the company, is discharged, or is retired on old- 
age or disability pension or disability relief. 


ea 9 ge 


Stabilization of Employment in Four Large European Ports 


N ACCOUNT of the methods taken to regulate the employment 

of dock labor at the ports of Hamburg, Liverpool, Rotterdam, 

and Antwerp is published in the April, 1930, issue of the International 

Labor Review.' The details of the plans in operation at the different 
ports are summarized below. 





1 International Labor Office. International Labor Review, April, 1930, pp. 519-539: ‘‘ Employment and 
unemployment in some great European ports,’’ by Max Gottschalk. 5 
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Hamburg 


On May 22, 1906, the employers’ organizations of the port of 
Hamburg amalgamated in a single organization called the Hafen- 
“betriebs-Verein, the main objects of which were ‘“‘to organize the 
distribution of labor employed in the port, to abolish the use of public 
houses for engaging dockers, and to regulate the relation between 
supply and demand.” 

The employment stabilization plan adopted at Hamburg is entirely 
an employers’ scheme, which, however, is applied through a joint 
committee of five representatives of the ‘employers’ organization and 
five of the workers, nominated by the executive of the Hamburg port 
council (Hafenbetriebsrat- Vorstand) set up under the works councils 
act. 

All of the workers employed in the port are controlled by the 
Hafenbetriebs-Verein, with the exception of those working on the 
docks and quays of the Hamburg State custom house. The workers 
are divided into three classes: Permanent workers (Feste Arbeiter), 
reserve workers (Hilfsarbeiter), and casual workers (Gelegenheits- 
arbeiter). The permanent workers are registered with the Hafen- 
betriebs-Verein. The second, or reserve, class is registered with the 
card committee, which is composed of three each of the employers’ 
and the workers’ representatives on the joint committee. Eight 
kinds of workers are recognized for the reserve class: Stevedores, 
quaymen, lightermen, coal porters, warehousemen, grain porters, 
loading inspectors, and ship and boiler cleaners. The number of 
reserve workers is limited to the number of workers employed in the 
port at times of normal activitiy. As a general rule, no docker is 
registered as a reserve worker “oo, a he has worked at least 13 weeks 
in the port and no cards are issued to workers under 21 years of age. 
The cards vary in color with the trade represented.’ Al cards must 
be presented for checking during the first 10 days of each month 
— workers who do not comply with this rule are removed from the 
ro 

Permanent workers are chosen by the employers from these card 
holders, the cards being kept by the employers as long as the workers 
arein theiremploy. When aworker loses his permanent status through 
dismissal or other cause, he automatically reverts to the reserve 
class. Reserve workers who are employed on temporary work must 
be dismissed by an employer as soon as the work is completed. 

The reserve workers have the privilege of registering at any one 
of 14 ‘‘calling-on”’ offices of the Hafenbetriebs-Verein. These offices, 
several of which register workers of only one or more trades, are near 
the work places and are open from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. Only workers 
with cards are allowed on the premises. Application for employment 
may be made personally, in writing, or by telephone. 

_ Employers agree to engage the men they require through the 
calling-on offices only, and workers with cards are not permitted to 
seek or accept work except through these offices. In applying for 
help the employers must specify (1) the number of workers required, 
(2) where they have to go, (3) the hour the work begins, and (4) the 
nature of the work. Foremen (Vitzen) are usually sent to select the 
workers, who, however, are ‘“‘always chosen in the order of the num- 
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bers on their cards, and each time the call begins with the last number 
of the preceding day. This system insures the engagement of elderly 
workers who are still quite fit for work in the docks, but whom the 
Vitzen would otherwise tend to reject.”” Applications which can not 
be filled by the calling-on offices are telephoned to a central clearing 
house, which attempts to fill them. If the reserve supply of labor is 
exhausted through an exceptional rush of work, the Hafenbetriebs- 
Verein may appeal to the official labor exchange. Workers obtained 
through that exchange may not be employed for more than three 
consecutive days. Employers are not permitted to apply direct to 
the official labor exchange. 

When a worker is engaged he is given a contract of employment 
and the employer must pay his wages even though no work is supplied 
during the period for which he was employed. The worker must 
consider himself dismissed when his card is returned to him by the 
employer or his representative. 

Disputes caused by the withdrawal of cards are handled by the 
card committee, appeals being submitted to the conciliation com- 
mittee of the port. When work is slack no employment card may 
be withdrawn except for disciplinary reasons. Only about 4 per cent 
of the workers removed from the register each month for various 
reasons are struck off for the purpose of discipline, the other removals 
being due to departures, sickness, changes of occupation, etc. 

The number of workers that might be registered was fixed by the 
Hafenbetriebs-Verein after an inquiry among the employers as to 
their normal requirements, and any change in the number is made 
by that organization. 

Dockers in the reserve class who fail to obtain work by applying 
at the proper time at the calling-on offices must obtain from the 
labor exchange employment cards, which are marked for each half 
day of unemployment. No worker is entitled to have his card so 
marked if he accepts work and does not present himself for it at the 
right time, or if he does not apply for work at the calling-on office at 
the right time. Cards are marked only at the offices where the holders 
are registered. The methods used are said to be quite effective in 
checking the genuineness of unemployment. The dock workers are 
eligible ‘to unemployment benefit under the national unemployment 
insurance act which became effective July 16, 1927. 

Of the 15,872 workers registered on January 1, 1928, 5,944 had 
permanent employment. An average of 15,103 of the registered 
workers were employed throughout the year 1927. 

Nearly all of the employers make their wage payments through 
the offices of the Hafenbetriebs-Verein. The workers are paid daily 
and when they leave their work they are given wage slips, filled in 
by the employer, to present to the pay office, which cashes them 
after deducting the income tax and affixing the necessary unemploy- 
ment insurance and sickness and invalidity insurance stamps. The 
employers’ contributions to the insurance funds are also collected 
and forwarded by the offices of the organization. 

The pay offices of the Hafenbetriebs-Verein are reported to have 
paid an average of 7,769 workers a day during 1927, the total 
amount disbursed during the year amounting to 18,500, 000 marks 
($4,406,700). Nearly 2.000, 000 marks ($476,400) were paid into the 
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unemployment and sickness and invalidity insurance funds and over 
500,000 marks ($119,100) of income tax were collected. 

The Hafenbetriebs-Verein pays compensation, during the 3-day 
waiting period required by law, to workers injured in accidents. 

The measures described were accepted on behalf of the workers 
by the National Transport Union and the Central Association of 
Engineers and Stokers of the Reich. 

The writer comments as follows on the results of the Hamburg plan: 

The system in force in the port of Hamburg is perfectly suited to local require- 
ments. One of its main features is its great flexibility. When work shows a 
tendency to increase the association is informed by its members and immediately 
arranges for an additional issue of employment cards. When the contrary is 
the case and work slackens, the number of card holders is progressively reduced 
and workers struck off the registers for various motives are not replaced. 

This system has had the good effect of guaranteeing regular employment to 
a large number of dockers and of insuring that skilled dockers are given preference 
over the unskilled. The work is better done and accidents are less numerous. 
The centralized system of paying wages saves the workers a great deal of time, 
as they would otherwise be obliged to go to a number of employers in succession; 
the custom of paying in public houses is also avoided. The employer derives 
much benefit from the centralization of the accounting operations. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the Hamburg system gives satisfaction to all 
parties concerned. 


Liverpool 


MeEasvrREs to regulate the employment of dock workers at the port 
of Liverpool were adopted in 1912 by employers and workers, the 
board of trade, and the treasury, based on the system in effect at 
Hamburg. The majority of the employers joined the scheme and 
agreed to hire only registered dockers. 

Six clearing houses or exchanges for the registration of the workers 
were set up in the vicinity of the more important enterprises, and 
included offices and large roofed-in shelters for the workers. The 
staff of these clearing houses is engaged by the board of trade. Each 
clearing house has a committee composed of five representatives each 
of employers and workers. The manager of the clearing house acts 
as secretary, and the chairman (who has no casting vote) is chosen 
by agreement between the two sides. Matters on which the com- 
mittee can not agree are referred to the joint committee of the port, 
which consists of 12 representatives of employers and 12 of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union. 

The total number of workers to be registered was originally set at 
25,000, but in the years following the World War there was a decline 
in the work of the port, and an inquiry made in 1925 showed that 21,000 
workers were sufficient and the number of registrations was reduced 
to that figure. 

The men to be registered are chosen by the clearing houses. Each 
worker must submit an application on a printed form, giving his 
name, address, age, previous employment, the work for which he is 
fitted, and the part of the port in which he wishes to work. The 
application must be indorsed by the transport workers’ union, to 
which all of the dockers belong, and also by anemployer. If a worker 
is unable to obtain these two indorsements, which seldom happens, 
he may appeal to the joint committee. When an application is 
approved, the worker receives a numbered metal tally entitling him 
to be engaged at one of the clearing houses. He retains possession 
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of this tally as long as he is worthy of it or until he leaves the docks. 
Any man who leaves dock work for more than six weeks is removed 
from the list. The register is revised periodically to keep it up to 
date. 

In filling vacancies, preference is given first to sons of deceased 
dockers, then to sons of dockers, and then to ex-service men. 

Firms desiring a nucleus of more or less permanent workers are 
permitted to choose them, and these men are given first chance of 
employment on any work the firms have to do. 

To obtain employment the workers must present themselves at a 
stand in the docks belonging to one of the various companies. The 
foreman of the company first engages the men who are on the com- 
pany’s list, after which selection is made from the other tally holders 
present. Each worker hired is given a “company’s tally,’”’ which 
he turns in to the clearing house as a receipt for his wages when he is 
paid at the end of the week. 

Following each call at the calling-on stands, workers who are not 
engaged must report to the clearing houses with which they are reg- 
istered, which try to fill any vacancies of which they are notified. 
When the workers report to the clearing houses they are given weekly 
unemployment cards which are marked twice a day, immediately 
after the morning and afternoon calls. One side of the card has spaces 
for each day of the week; on the other side are spaces for calculating 
the amount of unemployment benefit due and for the worker’s signa- 
ture as a receipt for payment. There are no special measures to 
provide against fraud, but if a worker should have his card marked 
too often his clearing-house tally would be withdrawn. 

There is a central clearing house to which the local clearing houses 
may apply in case of a scarcity of labor, ‘‘which makes a final effort 
to satisfy all applications.”’ 

The clearing houses act as disbursing offices for the payment of 
wages. Wages are paid weekly and it is said that through a care- 
fully worked out system 20,000 workers can be paid in less than 
an hour and a half. The workers’ contributions for unemployment 
and health insurance are deducted from the amounts earned, and the 
employers’ contributions are calculated and paid over to the insurance 
funds by the clearing houses. Questions arising out of the work in 
their respective areas are also dealt with by the clearing houses. 

The initial cost of the clearing houses was borne by the board of 
trade, which also bears the expense of maintaining the system, except 
that the employers are required to pay a fee for the services of the 
clearing houses in paying wages and collecting insurance contributions. 

If a trade dispute arises, the operation of the plan is suspended 
until a settlement is reached. 

It is reported that the measures adopted work very well. The 
employers are assured of a supply of regular and experienced workers, 
which they have freedom in selecting, and they are relieved of much 
work through the centralized payment of wages. The Transport and 
General Workers’ Union is said to do “all in its power to facilitate 
the working of the system.”’ ; 
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Rotterdam 


Tue system worked out for the handling of the dock-labor problem 
at Rotterdam is entirely an employers’ scheme, formulated by the 
Seheepvaart Vereeniging Zuid, the organization to which the majority 
of the employers of the port of Rotterdam belong, and the workers 
are excluded from participation in its administration. 

In the operation of the plan the workers are divided into four 
classes: Permanent workers, holders of blue work books, holders of 
yellow work books, and holders of weekly cards. The permanent 
workers, of whom there are about 5,000, are meron 4 with the 
Haven Reserve, the port employment exchange. They may be dis- 
missed with a week’s notice, whereupon they revert to the category 
to which they formerly belonged. The holders of blue work books, 
numbering about 2,700, are selected from the better workers by the 
Haven Reserve. They may apply for work at one of the two employ- 
ment offices set up by the Haven Reserve and are entitled to the 
unemployment benefits and sickness allowances provided by it. 

The holders of yellow work books, numbering about 1,500, are 
chosen from dockers who have worked in the port for at least a year. 
They may also apply to the employment offices for work but are not 
entitled to unemployment or sickness allowances as are the holders 
of blue work books. 

If the number of workers holding blue and yellow work books is 
not sufficient for the labor requirements, recourse is had to the 
remaining group of workers, who are given weekly cards. Possession 
of a weekly card gives the holder a right to apply to the employment 
offices for work but confers no other privileges. 

The employment registers are revised every six months. Holders 
‘of blue work books who have proved unsatisfactory for this class may 
be transferred without explanation to the yellow work-book class, or 
the holders of yellow books may be given blue books, or the holders 
of weekly cards may be promoted to the yellow work-book class. 
At each revision of the register several hundred changes of this kind 
are made, usually as a result of satisfactory work, decisions regarding 
the changes being made by the manager of the Haven Reserve. 
Dissatisfied workers may appeal to the employers’ association. 

The employers agree to engage their workers only from the men 
registered by the Haven Reserve and are free to select them from 
any of the. three classes of registered workers. It is estimated that 
‘barely 5 per cent of the workers take jobs with employers who are 
not affiliated to the Haven Reserve.”” Employers who infringe the 
regulations are liable to fines ranging up to 100,000 florins ($40,200). 

An unemployed worker must be present at the three daily ‘‘call’’ 
periods of one of the employment offices, and he may not leave until 
each ‘‘call’”’ is over. If he is absent, without just cause, from the 
morning call he can not:ask to have his work book or card marked in 
theevening. The marking is done at the end of each call, on the prem- 
ises of the Haven Reserve. If by the end of the week a worker’s 
book or card has too many entries showing unemployment, the man- 
agement of the Haven Reserve, in case of suspected fraud, may remind 
him that it is his duty to try to obtain work. If the management is 
convinced that he is voluntarily unemployed, he is denied unemploy- 
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ment relief. Workers who do not receive unemployment relief 
from the Haven Reserve may claim it from the municipal unemploy- 
ment fund, but as a rule when payment has been refused by the Haven 
Reserve it is also refused by the municipal fund. ‘Abuses are thus 
practically nonexistent, as a man who does not work is liable to lose 
the privilege of registration, while the condition that he must attend 
at the employment office regularly, at the morning and afternoon 
calls, is a further safeguard.” 

In addition to its employment work and the payment of unemploy- 
ment relief and sickness allowances, the Haven Reserve has worked 
out a system for the maintenance of discipline among the workers 
on the docks, in the port, and on board ship, and for the prevention 
of theft. Attention is also given to technical matters connected 
with the work of the port. A force of 40 inspectors is maintained. 
The cost of the theft-prevention work is borne by the employers 
who take advantage of the service. The payment of wages is cen- 
tralized in the offices of the Haven Reserve. 

The entire cost of administration is borne by the Haven Reserve, 
which also met the initial building expense. In 1927, unemployment 
relief payments to holders of blue work books amounted to 41,000 
florins ($16,443) and sickness allowances to 85,000 florins ($34,090), 
the latter amount including sickness allowances paid by employers 
to their permanent workers. The total annual expenditure of the 
Scheepvaart Vereeniging Zuid, the port employers’ federation, is 
said to be 800,000 florins ($321 5600), or 20 Dutch cents (0.004 cent, 
U. S. currency) per docker per day. The individual contributions 
of the 150 members of the federation vary from 25 florins ($10.05) 
to 80,000 florins ($32,160), according to the number of workers they 
employ. 

The Haven Reserve does not deal with workers engaged in loading 
and unloading coal and ores, as they are continuously employed and 
the majority of them are permanently attached to the large companies 
that specialize in these operations. 

It is reported that the employers are satisfied with the system which 
they have worked out. ‘‘The methods they have introduced have 
resulted in a considerable improvement in the standard of ‘living of 
the workers of the port, while the quality of the work done has risen 
as a result of the process of selection that is always going on. A 
connection is established between the worker and his work, and his 
self-esteem makes him aim at being among the holders of blue work 
books. The fact that wages are paid weekly greatly reduces the 
temptation to spend them in the public house, the more so as the 
exact amount he has earned is noted in a pay book that the worker 
takes home with him.’’ The workers, however, ‘‘complain that they 
have no voice in the decisions governing the engagement and dismissal 
of registered workers, and they ask that a joint committee should be 
set up similar to the one that formerly existed.” 


Antwerp 


THE national emergency fund, which had been set up by the Belgian 
Government as a ‘‘free reinsurance fund for the primary funds of the 
voluntary unemployment insurance societies,” had become appre- 
hensive over the heavy demands made upon it on behalf of the dockers, 
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the great majority of whom were insured despite the fact that unem- 
ployment insurance is voluntary in Belgium, and had urged the em- 
ployers and workers to adopt joint measures to regulate the employ- 
ment of dock labor. After prolonged negotiations, the eight 
employers’ associations and the three trade-unions of the port con- 
cluded an agreement on December 27, 1928, which became effective 
about the middle of 1929. The agreement provides for a joint commit- 
tee composed of nine representatives each of employers and workers, 
appointed by the Minister of Labor on the recommendation of their 
respective groups. The chairman (who has no vote) is a magistrate 
appointed by the minister. There is an executive committee consist- 
ing of the secretary of the national committee of the port and two 
assessors, one employer and one worker, which settles all “difficulties 
of an urgent character arising between employers and workers.” 

The stipulation that dock work is to be reserved for men who make 
it their regular occupation is considered the most important provision 
of the agreement. The dockers are divided into three classes—class 
A, class B, and a nonregistered class—a further classification separat- 
ing the stevedores from workers belonging to other specific trades. 
However, every docker must accept any kind of work offered if there 
is none available in his own trade, unless specially exempted. Class A 
consists of ‘‘workers who present themselves daily and men who are 
engaged for a fixed number of days per week or per month.” They 
are given a registration card and are entitled to a pay book. Workers 
who apply for work only occasionally, and who have no immediate 
chance of regular employment, are placed in class B. Employers 
must give preference to class A and then to class B. If there is a 
shortage of labor in these two classes they may employ unregistered 
workers, who are then put in class B. A man in class B who has 
worked for at least 39 days during a period of three months may be 
transferred to class A. Every three months the committee fixes the 
number of workers to be admitted to each class. When the total 
number is 20 per cent more than the normal labor requirements, 
registration is suspended. 

There are six employment centers, which are under cover, where all 
of the hiring of the workers is done. 

To obtain work registered workers must apply at the employment 
centers, and if not engaged, must have their cards marked, for pur- 
poses of unemployment relief payments. It is expected that the new 
regulations “will considerably reduce unemployment among regular 
dockers and put a stop to the frauds and abuses which were formerly 
common in connection with unemployment benefit.”’ 

The agreement provides that night work shall be abolished as far 
as possible, and with this end in view regulates the hours worked by 
the different shifts and fixes the wage rates for the different classes of 
workers. Model employment contracts setting forth the duties and 
rights of the workers are outlined, and these contracts are the only 
ones considered valid by the national committee of the port. 

The unemployment funds, it is said, also adopted regulations cover- 
ing the payment of benefits, dating from June 5, 1929. ‘In future the 
unemployed will be checked and have their cards marked only on 
showing their pay books. The funds will also require these books to 
be shown before paying unemployment benefit. An unemployed 
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docker will be entitled to benefit as from the fourth half day of unem- 
ployment. But whatever the amount of unemployment, no benefit 
will, be paid to a docker who has worked three nights during the week 
or whose weekly earnings at piece rates amount to 270 francs.” 

As the regulations adopted at Antwerp had been in effect such a 
short time, the writer did not attempt to pass judgment upon their 
results, although he states that there is every reason to believe that 
they will considerably improve the former state of affairs. 


a 


Special National Unemployment Committee for China 


.; ORDER to cope with the increasingly serious unemployment 
problem in China, the Ministry of Agriculture and Mining and 
the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor of that country are 
jointly organizing a special committee to work out basic measures 
of relief.’ 

Invitations will be extended to China’s outstanding economic and 
industrial experts to serve on this committee. The ministries con- 
cerned will at once conduct an investigation into the number of job- 
less persons in various parts of the country and into the causes of 
their unemployment. The Ministry of the Interior is also devising a 
plan for presentation to the Executive Yuan, recommending that a 
number of Government factories be opened in order to furnish work 
for the unemployed. 





1China. Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Infor- 
mation. The Chinese Economic Bulletin, Shanghai, June 7, 1930, p. 295. 
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Economic and Social Status of Borrowers from Small-Loan 
Companies 


STUDY of the records of 10,000 small loans was _ published 
recently by the Russell Sage Foundation as part of a general 
survey of the small-loan business.'. The offices covered by the sur- 
vey, which was made in 1922-23 by the questionnaire method, were 
located in 109 cities in 17 States and comprised, with a few exceptions, 
offices licensed under the uniform small-loan law or an equivalent 
statute. 

Over half of the loans studied were made in cities of more than 
100,000 population and very few. of them in places having less than 
25,000 population. The 10,000 questionnaries obtained were as- 
sumed to represent that many different individuals or households. 
Very few persons borrowing were recent arrivals in the city where 
the loan was taken out, over half (54 per cent) of the 8,181 borrowers 
(including 206 cosigners) reporting on length of residence in the city 
in which ‘the loan was made having been there for 15 years or more, 
and 81 per cent for 5 years or more. Only one-half of 1 per cent had 
been in the city less than one month and only about 5 per cent less 
than one year. 

Types of Borrowers 


A Tora. of 8,189, or 82 per cent, of the loans were made to married 
couples; 533 to individual men, either not married or not living with 
their wives; and 1,072 to individual women, not married or not living 
with their husbands; and 206 to cosigners not husbands and wives. 

Eighty-five per cent of the borrowers were below 50 years of age. 
The individual male borrowers were on the whole a younger group 
than the married men, but the individual woman borrowers were in 
general older than either the married men or the individual men. 

Eighty-three per cent of the loans were taken out by native white 
borrowers, 10 per cent by foreign-born white borrowers, and 6 per 
cent by Negroes. Sixty-six per cent of the borrowers were not only 
native white persons but had native fathers. Among the foreign-born 
white borrowers 21 years of age and over, the predominating national- 
ities were English, German, Irish, and Italian. 

There were only 303, or 3 per cent, of the 10,000 borrowers who 
were not usually employed at a eainful oc cupation. The number 
gainfully employed does not include women engaged in housekeeping 
in their own homes but it does include boarding-house keepers. 
Forty-two of the 303 persons not usually eainfully employed were 
men and 261 were women. The number of employers taking out 
loans was 778; of employees, 8,101; and of self-employed persons, 717. 


1 Robinson, Louis N., and Stearns, Maude FE. Ten thousand small loans. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1930. 
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Of the 9,574 gainfully employed borrowers for whom occupation 
was reported, 286 men and 3 women were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits.. Of the 9,285 engaged in other industries, 260 men were 
employed in the extraction of minerals; 4,023 men and 187 women 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries; 1,407 men and 24 women 
in transportation; 1,105 men and 62 women in trade; 320 men and 2 
women in public service; 210 men and 79 women in professional ser- 
vice; 427 men and 426 women in domestic and personal service; and 
639 men and 114 women in clerical work. 


Financial Status of Borrowers 


Axsout one-third of all of the borrowers owned real estate, but of 
these only 19 per cent owned it free of mortgage. Approximately 33 
per cent of the married couples, 26 per cent of the individual men, 
and 32 per cent of the individual women were real-estate owners. 
The report states that as nearly one-fifth of the women were boarding 
or lodging-house keepers this may account for the large proportion 
Owning real estate. Married men owned their property unencum- 
bered et often than the other groups of borrowers, and when their 
property was subject to mortgage their equity in it was less. The 
median amount of equity for all of the borrowers together and for the 
group of married men separately was about $1,500 and for the other 
groups about $2,000. Approximately one-tenth of all of the borrowers 
owning mortgaged real estate had less than $500 equity in their 
property and 60 per cent had less than $2,000 invested. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the borrowers rented the dwellings in which 
they lived, 24 per cent owned them subject to mortgage, 5 per cent 
owned them outright, and 2 per cent received them rent free or as 
_part compensation for services rendered. The rentals paid ranged 
from $5 to over $100 per month. Some of the low rentals were for 
one room only and some of the high rates were for large houses used 
as lodging houses. The median for all renters fell between $25 and 
$30 and also for each of the separate groups except the individual 
men, for whom it was between $20 and $25. 

About 80 per cent of all borrowers carried life insurance, the 
amounts varying from $100 to over $10,000, the most common 
amount, however, for all groups being $500 to $600. The median 
amount in the group of married men was about $1,000; of individual 
men, $500 to $600; and of individual women, $400 to $500. The 
amount of insurance was not reported for 15 per cent of those having 
policies. 

Except for real estate and life insurance, less than 30 per cent of 
the borrowers reported any savings or available funds and it was 
deduced from the records obtained that 72 per cent had none, although 
the report states that this figure may be somewhat too large as it was 
not practicable to make specific inquiries regarding every possible 
form of personal property. 


Amount of Loan 


THE majority of the 10,000 loans were for small sums, the amount 
most frequently borrowed being $100 and the next in frequency $50. 
Only 4 loans were for amounts in excess of $300. The individual men 
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and the individual women in general borrowed smaller amounts than 
the married couples. One-half of the loans to individual men and 
to individual women were for $70 or less and one-fourth were for less 
than $50. 

‘The borrower did not always receive the full amount of the loan in 
cash. Sometimes he had debts which the lender paid off directly, the 
amount owed being deducted from the full amount of the loan; in 
other cases the borrower already had a loan but wished to increase it. 
In the case of 45 per cent of the total number of loans, less than the 
full amount was received in cash. 

‘Of the total number of loans, 4,167, or 42 per cent, were renewals 
at the same office,. usually for increased amounts. Half of the 
individual women had borrowed at least three times before and half 
of each of the other groups—married couples and individual men— 
had borrowed at least twice before. Few of the borrowers had taken 
out loans more than ten times at the same office, although there were 
34 who had borrowed more than twenty times and 3 had borrowed 
more than sixty times. ; 


Relation of Income and Other Items to Size of Loan 


THERE was a definite relation between the amount of income 
received by the borrowers and the size of the loan, the smaller the 
income the smaller being the size of the loan. 

While there seemed to be some connection between the occupation 
of the borrower and the amount of the loan, ‘‘ whether that connection 
be determined by the applicant or by the loan office,” it was found to 
be difficult to trace this satisfactorily on account of the large number 
of different occupations and the comparatively small number of 
borrowers in each. However, ‘in general, it may be said that on the 
whole these who borrowed the larger amounts were engaged in the 
occupations of the relatively higher social and economic classes, while 
those who borrowed the smaller amounts were of the unskilled class.” 

The foreign-born white borrowers took out larger amounts on the 
whole than the native whites, and Negroes borrowed considerably 
smaller amounts than the native whites. While the foreign-born 
white borrowers had larger families than the native whites, and the 
Negroes had smaller families than either the foreign-born or native 
white borrowers, the data obtained showed that the ‘difference in 
size of loan according to nativity is not due to difference in number of 
children.” In fact, ‘‘the ratio of large loans to small is diminished 
with increasing size of family but this may be because large loans are 
diminished and small loans are increased, or because large loans are 
diminished in greater degree and small loans in less degree, or because 
large loans are increased in less degree and smaller loans in greater 
degree. We are even further from being able to tell how far the actual 
recourse to loans of different sizes corresponds to the desires of the 
families in question.” It is pointed out that since a larger number of 
smaller children means greater current expenses and consequently 
greater difficulty in paying back a loan, a borrower with a large family 
may have to borrow not what he needs but what he can get. * 
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The Negro in Richmond, Va. 


N JUNE, 1928, the Richmond Council of Social Agencies appointed 

a Negro welfare survey committee to study the situation and 
general condition of the Negro population of the city and to make 
such recommendations as it thought were indicated. Work on the 
survey began in October, 1928, and the field work and gathering of 
data were completed in July, 1929. The survey was undertaken in 
part because census data and the study of general conditions within 
the city had shown that the Negro population had failed to keep pace 
with the white population, that death rates, illiteracy, and illegitimacy 
rates, and proportion of arrests were higher among the Negroes than 
among white persons, and that “‘in every division of human welfare 
the position of the Negro was immensely isadvantageous, and accord- 
ingly perhaps dangerous and certainly expensive to the community 
as a Whole.” As both time and means were limited, effort was con- 
centrated on gaining such facts as might afford a basis for an intelli- 
vent, city-wide social program to care for their actual existing needs. 
The study centered in the following questions: 

Why does the Richmond Negro live on the average almost 15 years less than 
the white man of Richmond? 

Why is one Richmond Negro arrested so much oftener than the white man of 
ene from consideration all biological and anthropological factors, are 
the medical, educational, recreational, economic, and social opportunities of the 
Richmond Negro adequate to his needs? 


While not prepared to give categorical answers to all of these 
questions, the committee feels that it can assign the basic cause. 

From the evidence before it the committee agrees, first, that the inferior 
economic status of Richmond Negroes constitutes their most fundamental and 
pressing problem and is related directly and inexorably to every other social 
problem of the group; and, second, that methods must be worked out for adding 
to the vocational expertness of Negroes and for stabilizing employment oppor- 
tunities for them. 


Taking up one matter after another, the committee proceeds to 
show that in almost every line of development the Negroes are handi- 
capped. For the most part only the low-paid and unskilled occupa- 
tions are open to them; they are employed ‘overwhelmingly as 
laborers and in jobs requiring little or no education or supervisory 
ability.” They live in the poorer streets, in houses often unfit for 
habitation, overcrowding is common, and rents are relatively high. 
Often the mothers are obliged to supplement the fathers’ earnings by 
work away from home. Recreational facilities are few for either 
children or adults, and social services for their benefit are few and 
limited... Such conditions, the committee thinks, explain the high 
death rates and delinquency rates of the Negro. 

If character building agencies build character, if preventive work prevents, 
and if recreational agencies are to the slightest degree substitutes for curative 
agencies, then the almost total lack of such social activities for Negroes in Rich- 
mond helps to explain the high Negro delinquency rate. It is not necessary to 
fall back on speculation and wonder if Negroes are sometimes arrested by white 
Wlicemen simply because of race antagonism. 

f parental control is a valuable factor in the training of children, does the 
absence of many Negro mothers from home during the day explain Negro juvenile 


delinquency in part? If poverty and poor homes relate themselves to the mis- 
conduct of whites, as every study ever made seems to indicate, how do Negroes 
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escape the depressing and demoralizing effects of their low economic «(.{,)9 
If feeblemindedness plays a part in crime, who can doubt that feeble-;, inded 
Negroes, for whom no local training and very little institutional care is pr. ided 
are at an enormous disadvantage in making adjustments in the complex ity |jr/ 
of Richmond? iis 


When the Negro has once become a delinquent his chances of 


rehabilitation are not good. The city does not maintain colored 
probation officers, and the two white probation officers are so yer. 
worked that they are unable to do satisfactory probation work 
“They attempt to carry all the white juvenile cases, and the Necro 
girls’ cases, but it is well established that a Negro is far better able 
to understand a Negro’s problems and make successful contacts with 
Negroes than a white probation officer.””. A number of southerp 
cities are cited as maintaining colored probation officers, and it js 
urged that Richmond should do likewise. 

The recommendations are closely connected with the conditions 
discovered. Each subcommittee presents detailed programs for 
remedying the situation it had under review, while the committee as 


a whole stresses the more general lines of action. It asks that the 
Richmond Council of Social Agencies should appoint a perminent 
subcouncil on Negro welfare, to carry on the study of the problem and 
to press forward remedial measures; that social agencies should con- 
sider the advisability of giving representation to Negroes on their 
boards; and that in initiating movements for Negro welfare, first 
place should be given to those which meet the most urgent needs, die 
regard being had to the far-reaching as well as the immediate resiilts, 
and to the cost to the community. Especially it is urged that vocu- 
tional training should be provided for Negroes and an effort mace to 
open up to them fields for which they are fitted, but in which they are 
at present not employed; that recreational opportunities should be 
provided ; that more attention should be given to welfare work among 
Negro children; that a constructive health program for the colored 
population should be formulated and carried on; that housing condi- 
tions should be improved; that Negro probation officers should be 
provided in sufficient numbers to supervise those for whom probu- 
tion or suspended sentence is deemed advisable; and that a social 
hygiene campaign should be carried on among Negroes. 


—. 
—_ 





Country and Town Workers in Porto Rico 


HE majority of the daily laboring population of Porto Rico carn 
approximately 70 cents per day and are employed about four 
days out of seven, according to a recent survey made of “Porto I[tico 
and its Problems” by Victor S. Clark and associates for the Brookings 
Institution of Washington, D. C. It is doubtful, this report st:tes, 
if the average income of the rural workers of the island exceeds $1) 
per annum. The earnings of wife and children plus the income 
resulting from the cultivation of a little land and the raising of poultry 
and livestock bring up the average rural family’s income to something 
like $250 to $275 per annum. 
The town laborer’s earnings are not much above those of the rural 
laborer when the higher expense of living in the city is taken 11to 
consideration. The facts that the greater proportion of the food «nd 
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clothing of the Porto Ricans is imported and that the prices of such 


- commodities are not adjusted to local wage rates make the low earn- 


ings even more inadequate, although, as the investigators point 
out, housing, fuel, and clothing requirements are, of course, very 
different in a tropical climate from those in the Temperate Zone. 

The survey for the Brookings Institution, which was begun in the 
fall of 1928, was a quite comprehensive one, including among the sub- 
jects taken up the island’s resources, public health, education, gov- 
ernment organization, public expenditure and revenue, financial con- 
trol, public debt, public personnel administration, public works, bank- 
ing and credit facilities, external trade, commercial organizations, 
manufactures, agriculture, and economic betterment. The following 
is a summary of the chapter on country and town workers: 

Wages and price statistics being very limited in Porto Rico it was 
necessary to supplement them by first-hand investigations, some of 
which were made by means of questionnaires. In some cases, how- 
ever, personal observation was found to be the best method of 
research. 

Only about 25 per cent of the islanders live in towns or villages, 
and the homes of the great majority of workers are conveniently near 
to their employment on large farms or plantations 


Rural Living Conditions 


THE great majority of the rural Porto Ricans are tenants at will 
and dependent upon their wages for a living. Nearly four-fifths of 
the dwellers in the country own no land, no home, few or no animals, 
and none but the most primitive agricultural implements, if any at 
all. ‘‘The masses depend for their right for a place to live, to raise 
a garden or to keep a cow, a pig, a goat, or a chicken upon the good 
will of the landowner upon whose property the little single-partitioned 
hut happens to be built.” 

According to the 1920 census there were 20,000 Porto Rican farms 
of less than 20 acres each, with a total of 52,000 “general farm”’ 
laborers, while the number of laborers in the three main export indus- 
tries, the great majority of whom work on the commercial plantations, 
total about 145,000. While the agricultural laborer depends princi- 
pally on wages, he adds something to his income by share cropping, 
especially on tobacco plantations, and the raising of a little livestock. 

Road work and other public undertakings furnish some employ- 
ment in western and central Porto Rico, and a considerable number 
of women are absorbed by the needle trades. Certain plantations, 
notably the coffee-growing undertakings, furnish a limited amount of 
free food, but the wages paid by the three principal industries and by 
a small but increasing number of fruit plantations and the housing 
available on these plantations constitute the chief basis of the rural 
standard of living. 

Rural Housing 


Most of the agricultural workers have no rent tc pay, but they 
have no occupancy rights except from the landowners and are ever 
faced with the possibility of ejection. In general, rural houses for 
laborers are of three types—thatched huts, board cabins with gal- 
vanized iron roofs, and long frame tenements, the most common type 
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having a framework of poles or scantling nailed or tied with fi\)or. 
The walls of the most common type may be of boards, thatch. o,; 
royal palm bark. The roofs are thatch, bark, or galvanized i:on- 
the floors are of boards and are usually a few feet from the growiad. 
which allows the water from the heavy rains to pass under the d\ c|l- 
ings down the hillside upon which such habitations are usually erec: od, 
These huts are 10 to 20 feet square and often have partial partitions 
of bark or board. They have no ceilings and uneven, unpainted w:ills. 
The cooking is done in a lean-to with a few stones for astove. Thiere 
are, however, many newer and better constructed and occasion:illy 
painted frame houses for rural laborers. These dwellings have «xji- 
vanized roofing and inclosed kitchens, and are built and owned by 
the larger plantations. In addition to the above-described dwellincs, 
there are long stablelike 1-story structures having from 20 to 30 non- 
communicating rooms, each room with an outside door. 

In the cane-cutting season the sugar centrals used to follow the 


practice of housing their unmarried nonresident laborers in buildings 
in which 50 or more men found little more than hammock spu:ce. 
There is a tendency now, however, to provide less crowded quarters 


and locker rooms with some regard for sanitation and cleanlines- 

The house, furniture, and household utensils of the country laborer 
probably average not over $75 in value and possibly > good deal less. 
Furthermore, a study of 4,263 houses of such laborers showed that 
regardless of size these dwellings sheltered an average of more thin 
seven persons. Over 50 per cent of the single-room shacks hoiise 
eight or more persons. The overcrowding is assumed to have been 
due in part to the great hurricane. 


Employment, Wages, and Income 


In the three principal agricultural industries the laborers lose a 
great deal of time apparently as a result of weather conditions. 
According to the plantation pay-roll data secured in the survey, adiilt 
workers have 4 to 5 days of employment per week in the weeks tliey 
are on the pay roll. Based on these records the typical weekly earn- 
ings would be $2.75 to $4.50, the average being under $4 when tlie 
worker has a job, but many workers have jobs for only a part of tlic 
year. While there is some dovetailing in the fluctuations in Porto 
Rican industries there is nothing like 52 weeks of employment jer 
annum for all the laborers who have jobs in the busy season. 

Questionnaire returns from 6,398 adult male laborers in all sev- 
tions of the island, both urban and rural, showed that slightly muore 
than 60 per cent of these workers in 1929 received not over 80 ceits 
per day in wages and more than 30 per cent not over 60 cents per day, 
while only 11 per cent earned more than $1 per day. The averive 
number of days worked per week was 4.21. . 

The average yearly cash income of a rural family in Porto Rico Is 
estimated to be from $250 to $275, which includes the average wie 
income of 1% adult male workers plus $50, the wage income ol 

‘women and children. This estimate slightly exceeds the incor 
shown by the budgetary investigation made in connection with |e 
survey under review. As noted above, however, the agricultural 
laborer generally has no rent to pay. Insome places one meal a (:1V 
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§ js still provided for workers, and in the coffee districts the laborers are 


‘allowed a certain number of bananas when such fruit is available. 


Opportunities for raising a considerable amount of food are also 


afforded the workers, especially those in the tobacco districts, and 
livestock is also a source of income to some families. However, only 
a minority of the rural families in the working class have gardens 
or raise food crops. 

Through an inquiry made of the children in country schools in 


| connection with the survey it was found that of 5,218 families, 38.5 
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per cent had dairy cattle, including young stock; 52.8 per cent had 
swine; 27.2 per cent, goats; 12.5 per cent, oxen; 21.9 per cent, horses; 
and 91 per cent, chickens. Attention is called to the fact that the 


> poorest children do not come to school and even children of farmers 
* somewhat better off leave school as a rule before reaching the inter- 
> mediate grades. Moreover, possession of livestock does not always 


mean ownership. A family may hold a cow or a pig jointly, or it 


» may be caring for the animal under certain conditions. 


Family budgets —A canvass of the weekly wages and expenditures 


Sof 267 rural working-class families selected at random showed that 
jnearly all of their wages went for food. The average number of 
_persons in the family was 8.1 ' while the average number of workers 
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per family was 1.8. The average income reported by these families 


for the week scheduled was $6.71 per family, $3.49 per worker, and 


» 85 cents per person. The week covered, however, was in the busy 


sugar season, at the peak of employment. Furthermore, an unusual 
amount of construction work was being done in the rural community 


-and the Red Cross was clearing the coffee plantations and paying a 


wage somewhat above the typical Porto Rican rates—and yet the 
earnings per worker are less than would be paid for five days’ em- 
ployment at 75 cents per day. Approximately 94 per cent of the 


weekly earnings of these 267 families was spent for a certain kind of 


food, the greatest single item of expenditure being for polished rice, 


-which with beans, coffee, sugar, and bread accounted for about half 
of the total cost for food. The heavy proportion of imported dry 


foods, particularly polished rice, in these budgets is declared to be 
disturbing from a hygienic standpoint. 

Attention is again called in the report to the fact that the ordinary 
demands upon the family exchequer are at a minimum in the Tropics. 


» Shoes, however, which are necessary for health, are beyond the income 
/ of a large percentage of the rural islanders. A few cents a week is 
“spent on tobacco but practically nothing for amusements, health, 
_ clubs, social organizations, lodges, or churches. 


In the face of appalling poverty and disease there are but few social or scientific 


} agencies that are seriously concerned with the problems of the rural community. 


After a cataclysmic calamity like the recent hurricane, the Red Cross did a 
yeomanly piece of work in attempting to rebuild the houses of the poor. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is pursuing an energetic campaign against malaria. The 
recently established School of Tropical Medicine is studying tropical disease and 
problems of nutrition. Religious orders of the Catholic Church, like the Redemp- 
tionists [Redemptorists], and also Protestant missions are doing their bit. But 
taken together they are but a drop in the bucket. It is poverty, it is insufficient _ 
income for proper nourishment, it is the lack of a permanent home, it is the lack of 

a right to a piece of land, it is the absence of social organization in a scattered 








1 This is higher than the figure given in the census reports and elsewhere, due vossibly to the smallness 
of the sample or to conditions brought about by the hurricane. 
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and isolated community that is at the root of the problem. Until some . 


° . ‘lahige 
has been wrought in the economic status of the mass of the people, mos: .,; the 


efforts will have a negligible or a temporary influence. 


Town Workers 


San Juan and the adjoining municipalities of Rio Piedra~ and 
Bayamon, which have a combined population of less than 12:00 
constitute the only actually urban area on the Island and evo ti, 
residents of these cities live under suburban conditions. There are 
slums even in some of the moderately sized towns, but they present 
no grave problem. Families of skilled workers whose wages are {ron 
$1 to $3 per day may live in suburban frame cottages with three o 
four rooms or in vn a tenement apartments. Unskilled Jalyoress 
often occupy hovels constructed by themselves in crowded and i:isayii- 
tary localities, the worst surroundings being as a rule in the wharf 
labor districts in port towns. Through an investigation made several 
years ago, many people were found to be paying exorbitant rents. 

Family income.—In general, city workers receive higher wages thy 
the rural laborers and the cost of the imported foods in the towns i 
possibly lower than in the country. While the cost of housing is 
greater in the city, urban workers have opportunities for more \ :ried 
employment and the members of their families also have a bette: 
chance to get gainful work. The greatest evidence of economic |iard- 
ship is found among rural workers whose living depends upon a sinvle 
crop and frequently upon a single employer. 

Wages.—In the fall of 1928 data on wage rates were compiled hy 
agents of the Porto Rican Bureau of Labor from the pay rolls o! 
representative industrial undertakings. The following table is |:used 
on these figures: 























DAILY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF MALE AND FEMALE WORKER. IN 
INDUSTRY, 1928 
Males Fem ile 
Wage rates 
Number Per cent Number I’ 
Daily rates | 
I I is ce ied Socbee hited eGebeacen 15 0.2 112 44 
I ska cinhcein cbalrinee duran aitnms dena aaaandtaed 33 .6 253 10.0 
i EE EEL SE TET EE ERE IRAE DS IER SAINI 22 a 91 5.6 
I Gi Sas cies cutee alae 323 5.3 593 23.4 
a ah ede Rates Snncoaraineaiepulemiiu 360 5.9 210 3:3 
EE eR nS He eT baltic islam ons 479 7.9 67 2.f 
i citnina ndiinithehsctmontchwcepiniigunen mimgpitneie iat 1, 610 26. 4 1, 007 9.7 
I oo oun inuidia niet rer acai aba morte dikemed 696 11.4 104 4 | 
ie os aia Be sn pus edgar emia eialle 1, 478 24.3 60 24 
EIS eee aE Eee EO ee TE TO Cok 1,073 17.6 37 6 
ESET LTTE DEES SE Fes IS SANE BeBe Oe ea RII R ES 6, 089 100.0 2, 534 LUAU 
Weekly rates i 
ENE $B cc ons ccneccencacnccoccnresoncecconewmtesanes 71 2.3 699. 7 
3: itn ndinenienh aniirmngadinkincpeccschipiegaiten ties 4 98 a i 1, 509 49 
RY ESE AA > 5 ee en A pn le = A 137 4.4 2, 484 28. 
| ENEESS ROSES a RE Toss AAS Oe eS ea peer aped SOES RC! ae. 170 5.5 2, 206 22.4 
Ph bins bach uchte dddnndingddsimbnecipkeienabhinn 629 20. 1 2, 070 21.5 
is nie loca tec ahi it cA ec os celui lp soba 456 14.6 564 5.8 
= i nina li cc url eran ation cel gale keacdinecicin esas ade beaded 713 22. 8 134 1.4 
a TEE TIS ESS LER SS CLES SE ERT Re RR POI PS ne a 392 12. 5 29 3 
ELSE CLE aS PEA ER RT ee Me Se ST 458 14.7 20 <— 
| EERE PIS: Pere Pea errr Rea mn SPARE IETS I 3, 124 109. 0 9,715 "9 
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The labor movement.—In March, 1905, there were 123 unions in 
Porto Rico, all affihated with one local federation. According to the 
latest information available for the report of the Brookings Institution, 
the federation had 236 organizations and approximately 35,000 
members. 

The unions, however, the report states, ‘“‘have not been able to 
surmount the handicaps of an overcrowded labor market and the 
poverty of their members so as to win signal victories by direct action.” 
The principal achievements of the labor movement have been the 
outcome of political action. 

These accomplishments, which many islanders not affiliated with labor unions 
have helped to realize, are the formation of the labor or so-called Socialist Party, 
powerful enough to make its influence felt in both legislation and public adminis- 


tration, and the enactment of a considerable body of laws for the protection of 
workers and the promotion of their interests. 


Outstanding among such laws are the act of 1917 providing for the 
Department of Agriculture and Labor, and legislation for the regulation 
of the employment of women and children, prescribing that wages 
be paid in.cash and that wages improperly withheld by employers be 
collected, and creating a commission for the mediation of industrial 
disputes and a commission for the administration of the workmen’s 
compensation law. 
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Massachusetts Old-Age Assistance Law 


Bi THE approval of an act (Acts of 1930, ch. 402) on May 28, 
1930, providing for adequate assistance to aged citizens, Massa- 
chusetts was the twelfth State ' (not including Alaska) to adopt such 
legislation. In the main the act is merely an extension of the poor 
relief law heretofore enacted in the State. 


Analysis of Act 


Tue Massachusetts act is analyzed below, showing the principal 
features of the law in a form which may be used in comparing other siichi 
laws already in operation. 

Date of approval.—May 28, 1930; in effect July 1, 1931. 

Establishment of relief —A bureau of old-age assistance is to be 
established by each board of public welfare: 

To whom applicable —Adequate assistance shall be given unde: tlic 
act to: 

(1) Deserving citizens 70 years of age or over in need of relief sid 
support. 

(2) Residents of the State for at least 20 years prior to reaching 7\). 

Nature of relief —Adequate assistance shall, wherever it is consi- 
ered practicable, be given in the home of the aged person, or in Jody- 
ings or in a boarding home. The law provides that any assistance 
given shall be sufficient to support such person in a suitable aid 
dignified manner. No person under the act is to be considered « 
pauper by reason of receiving assistance. 

Application.—Applicant must apply to the Bureau of Old-Ave 
Assistance. In determining the need of financial assistance, the bure:u 
must consider (1) the resources of the aged person and (2) ability o/ 
children or others to support the needy one. 

Appropriation.—The act as passed does not provide for an appro- 
priation, but the commissioner of corporations and taxation is directed 
to devise ways and means for raising the required revenue and report 
his findings, recommendations, and drafts of necessary legislation {o 
the clerk of the Massachusetts House of Representatives by December 
3, 1930. The act provides that in the raising of the necessary reven¢ 
to carry out the provisions of the act, so far as possible no addition: 
burden be placed on real estate, but that consideration be made to tlic 
taxing of amusements, proprietary articles, and luxuries. 

Revmbursement by State —The town rendering assistance to all age 

rsons is reimbursed by the State for one-third of the amount, aii! 
or the total amount in case of a person without a legal settlement i 
the State. In the case of an aged person aided having a legal sett!:- 
ment in another town, two-thirds of the amount of assistance giv«! 

may be recovered against the town which is liable. 





1 California, Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Yor, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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Administration.—The department of public welfare is empowered to 
supervise the work of the several town boards of public welfare. In 
order to carry out the purposes of the act, the department of public 
welfare may (1) make rules relative to notice and reimbursement, and 
administration, (2) visit any person aided, (3) have access to any 
records and data kept by the boards of public welfare, (4) require the 
production of books and papers, and (5) require the testimony of 


witnesses under oath. 
sa ea 


Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions in Australia 


HE Official Year Book of Australia (No. 1929) covering the 
year 1927-28 contains some data concerning old-age pensions 
wich are of interest as showing how general such pensions tend to 
become and how early people seek to enroll themselves as pensioners. 
The Commonwealth invalid and old age pension act of 1908, which 
became operative July 1, 1909, provided for pensions both for old age 
and for those who were completely and permanently incapacitated, 
and fixed £26 ($126.53) per annum as the maximum amount payable. 
This amount has been altered several times as the cost of living 
increased, and in 1925 an amending act raised the maximum to £52 
($253.06) a year and provided that the pensioner’s total income, 
including the pension, should not exceed £84 10s. ($411.22) per annum. 
On June 30, 1928, the number of old-age pensioners was 139,367, 
divided as to geographical locality and sex, as follows: 


9) 9 


a a 9 


CLASSIFICATION OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS, BY SEX AND BY STATE 





























State Males Females Total 

MT Se i Sika yee demsatememmes olen eaeuie 22, 899 30, 376 53, 275 
TI RR eee 6 ce ce dake ee aa aera 15, 577 25, 065 40, 642 
CO ES SS SESE EES eee ny eM amr n eee cn URS 8, 020 10, 165 18, 185 
RI a os ara ne epee tone e omnia beans 4, 476 con yi | 12, 253 
RE SS SRE TT ID. AA ATI Ee Le IRSA SALE net 3, 390 4, 323 7, 713 
a a a ee 3, 019 4, 280 7, 299 

ER piissnecxdlhihnn ws cain vignny soeeanagee abana | 87,381 81, 986 139, 367 





It will be seen that about two-fifths (41 per cent) are males, and 59 
per cent females, and that in every State there is a marked excess of 
females. Those to whom old-age pensions were granted in the year 
ending June 30, 1928, were divided as to sex and age as follows: 


SEX AND AGE GROUPING OF PENSIONERS ENROLLED IN 1927-28 
































CcCloownwo 


Males Females Total 
Age group 

Number |! Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
ee oo ecuae 1, 349 14.7 5, 809 62.6 7, 158 38. 
Cs cane abs 5, 358 58. 6 2, 073 22.3 7,431 40. 
i. 0 Ia ae 1, 763 19.3 871 9.4 2, 634 14. 
a ta SS aaa aa Seas 510 5.6 333 3.6 843 4. 
Mtl ic ng, 171 1.9 | 195 2.1 366 2. 

ee ete 9, 151 100.0; 9, 281 100.0} 18, 432 100. 
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In respect to number the sexes show little difference, but the agp 
distribution varies widely. Women are eligible for the pension «t, ¢() 
but men not until 65, unless they are permanently incapacitat«, jy 
which case they also become eligible at 60. It is not surprising, | \\ere. 
fore, that the proportion in the age group 60 to 64 is so much greater 
among women than among men. The proportion coming in at 7) and 
over is fairly large in both groups, 15.1 per cent among the womey 
and 26.8 among the men. Seventeen (14 women and 3 men) were 
90 and over when admitted to the pension. 

Old-age pensions have been in operation in Australia long enough 
to have passed beyond the irregularities incident to the adoption of a 
pension system; the number applying in a given year may be greater 
or less, according to whether times are prosperous or the reverse, but 
the rush which follows the introduction of a pension plan is long «ver, 
so the relation of the pensioners to the population as a whole is of 
significance. In 1921, the latest census year, the population of thie six 
States to which the pension system applies was 5,429,295, and as 
old-age pensioners at the close of 1927-28 numbered 139,367, they 
formed 2.6 per cent of this total. In 1921 the population of the six 
States aged 60 and over was 407,539, and the number in receipt of 
pensions on June 30, 1928, was a trifle over one-third (34.2 per cent) 
of this age group. 

The invalidity pension is payable to persons aged 16 and over who 
have resided continuously for at least five years in Australia and have 
become totally and permanently incapacitated there. Blindness is 
included under the heading of total and permanent incapacity, bit 
those receiving pensions as blind persons are not separately listed. 
During the year ending June 30, 1928, 7,976 invalidity pensions were 
granted, the age and sex of the pensioners being as follows: 


AGE AND SEX OF RECIPIENTS OF INVALIDITY PENSIONS, 1927-28 























Age group | Males Females Total 

EEE RO LTR A RR RT INE re ee Ms Re ee EE Te 368 485 KIS 
RE RR EEE NNR CON NER ARE CSE A ee EP 477 539 _ O16 
a hic lois La alia pam aa al aly Mitesh hg eka aaa ONS SN 503 408 911 
I i i eet emg ied ie ol ea denen eaerat abi duane 862 712 1, 74 
ie Ginn ita cs Rida velco Shc ex Washi wala Meancndees aos Bivie mts lei dasa 1, 436 1, 572 _ 008 
as once enptlicd: Geutcnie heroes pop tae widompeb aimlanpiectala ie te aeeiale sina 245 210 4 
oct . Sef AA SES EE gh, SOAS SETS ie Rigged is ae See FA EE eS, 81 75 [it 
I I IIE 5 isn hi kk elec Sree bitn a skdwdbinae ened 1 2 

i cis oe sci a a es ass et 3, 973 | 4, 003 176 





Here, again, the new pensioners are almost equally divided as to 
sex, but ai is less difference in their age distribution than in the 
case of the old-age pensioners; 55.6 per cent of the men against 5:./ 
per cent of the women were under 50; 36.1 per cent of the men and 
39.3 per cent of the women were between 50 and 60; and 8.2 per 
cent of the men, against 7.2 per cent of the women were 60 and over. 
Women outnumber men on the pension roll, the total number rece iv- 
ing invalidity pensions at the end of the year being 55,517, of which 
number 24,623, or 44 per cent, were males and 30,894, or 56 per ceut, 
were females. 
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The total number of old-age and invalidity pensioners on the rolls 
at the end of each fiscal year and the total amounts paid to them or to 
asylums on their behalf, are given for five years, as follows: 


OLD-AGE AND INVALIDITY PENSIONERS, AND AMOUNTS PAID IN PENSIONS, 1924 TO 
1928 
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Number of pensioners | Amount paid in pensions 
Year ending June 30— a EN LO ee RA eT he” eee 
? alidj Trt. English 3. 
Old age Invalidity Total currency currency 
eR ee Se Ott: ee 113, 054 42, 617 155,671 | £6,523,881 | $31, 771, 300 
RRSP 0s eRe: 117, 516 44, 840 162,356 | 6, 992, 905 34, 055, 447 
0 SES ere bas aes Schone 126, 918 48, 803 175, 721 8, 252, 387 40, 189, 125 
RIO POE AE RS ee 133, 234 52, 399 185, 633 | 9, 144, 589 44, 534, 148 
WR... HA shins eb eneceeae coals: 139, 367 55, 517 194, 884 | 9, 790, 346 47, 678, 985 








The above amounts do not include the cost of administration, 
which rose from £92,366 ($449,822) in 1924 to £118,641 ($577,782) 
in 1928. This absolute rise, however, was accompanied bya relative 
fall, the cost of administration per £100 ($486.65) paid in benefits 
being £1 8s. 4d. ($6.89) in 1924, and £1 4s. 3d. ($5.90) in 1928. The 
average fortnightly pension on the last of each financial year was 
33s. 9d. ($8.21) in 1924 and 38s. 5d. ($9.35) in 1928. 





—_ oreo 


Report of Nova Scotia Committee on Old-Age Pensions 


N AUGUST, 1928, the Government of Nova Scotia appointed a 

committee to investigate the question of establishing an old-age 
pension system in that Province. The committee presented an 
interim report in February, 1929, and has recently made public its 
final report, which is summarized in the Canadian Labor Gazette for 
May, 1930. 

Under the Canadian Dominion act, the General Government 
shares the cost of a pension system with any Province which decides 
to adopt one. Pensions are payable to British subjects aged 70 and 
over who meet certain conditions as to residence, character, and 
means. The maximum pension is $240 a year and this is diminished 
by any private income the pensioner may possess in excess of $125 a 
year. The Province administers the system and the Dominion 
Government repays to it quarterly one-half the amount it has paid 
out in pensions during the preceding months. 

In the interim report the committee presented data which led it to 
the conclusion that there were in Nova Scotia approximately 25,300 
persons who, subject to the means and residence qualification, would 
be eligible for pensions. In the final report it calculates that of 
these, 18,427, or 73 per cent, could claim pensions of various amounts. 
The committee made a careful study of the incomes of a group of 
4,713 persons, and applying the figures thus obtained to the 25,300 
septuagenarians disclosed by the preliminary investigation, made the 
table following. , ; 
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INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH Pe aaa al AGED 70 AND OVER IN Novy, 
SCOTIA 























Number in| Per»); oy 

Annual income income | tots)»; j;). 
group corm roup 
$400 and over____..._-- activate osre naieremarehecieien abla hanna aba we miietem mee emanameante 6, 350 oe 
TERRI PLE EER ET SCNT CE REN SSE ST We 1, 493 “4 
I Nice is nor inact ashi ed insobedin enh eset batisinacate anerie iecidonbhenaik ap aieaeaian 1, 999 79 
$100 to $199___._____- COS eHb CaaS ORT RASS Sd Ss ween aed Hoeee we anbak oid eiing 3, 188 12.6 

I a ae a ot ee a ee re ae | i 10 
sa NPE a ES ES SIE SIT) SESS AS : \ 12, 270 ‘\ - 7 
| RRS UEAR Le et LENORE We AOC PRONE Fea eR MEN eee ee TERE 25, 300 | 100.0 

' 





The commission estimates that 970, or 65 per cent, of those having 
incomes of $300 to $399 have incomes of from $300 to $364, nd 
would therefore be eligible for small pensions. The total cost of the 
system they estimate as follows: 


12,270 pensioners with no income, or less than $100, at $240 each__ $2, 944, s00 


3,188 pensioners with average income of $150, at $215 each________ 685, 120 
1,999 with average income of $250, at $115 each________________-_ 229, S85 
970 pensioners with average income of $332, at $33 each_________- 32, 010 

Pree mee, BEAT Be hn nb cw ncsn nw nceckdéeacoun 3, 892 115 


The total amount payable in pensions according to this estimate would be 
roughly $3,800,000, of which the Federal Government would pay half ($1,900,(1()() 
and the provincial government would be responsible for the same, plus the cost 
of administration. 


In considering how this amount could be raised, the commis=ion 
points out that Nova Scotia, like all the eastern Provinces, is 1! 1 
disadvantage; there has been a westward migration, made u) lor 
the most part of the young, so that the proportion of old person. is 
larger in all the eastern than in the western part of the country. 

It is now said that every Province west of Quebec has old-age pensions. It 
could be said with greater significance that no Province east of Ontario !i:s 
old-age pensions. As has been previously stated, it is not due to lack of appreci- 
ation of the problems of aged dependency but has its essence in economic [:01 
and unalterable social conditions. The eastern Provinces are hesitating to adopt 


the scheme because, on account of their less favorable age composition, it w«iild 
constitute a tremendous financial burden. 


As most of the principal sources of provincial tax revenue are 
already employed in Nova Scotia, the commission states that tlicre 
is some difficulty in proposing possible plans. A direct tax on rca! 
and personal property, or upon incomes, is suggested; also a tax 
might be placed on rental values, and three minor sources of incoiic 
‘mentioned are a tax on parlor chair cars and staterooms sold wit|iin 
the Province, a tax on railway tickets, and a stamp tax on legal dow 
ments. 

The commissioner concludes with the following brief summary ©! 
the pension situation as it exists in the Province: | 

The present tendency in public opinion and conscience, as well as in leg!s!:- 
lation activity is toward the assumption by the State of a much larger shar: «f 
responsibility in the care of its aged poor and needy citizens than in the }:\-!. 
Unfortunately, in Nova Scotia, the proportion of the population 70 years of 
age or over is very large and the number in the productive age groups relati\: |v 
small. For this reason all of the measures of taxation that have been propo: 


to meet the cost of old-age pension on a noncontributory basis would constit\:tc 
&@ very serious burden. 
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Child Workers in Maryland Canneries, 1929 


N HIS annual report for 1929 the Maryland commissioner of 
labor and statistics devotes some space to an account of a 
campaign undertaken by his department to prevent the illegal em- 
ployment of children in canneries and to secure the proper legal safe- 
cuards for those who might wneg ee § be empioyed. An investigation 
made during the previous year had shown that a considerable num- 
ber of children were employed in canneries, that the system of bring- 
ing migratory workers to the camps involved the presence of many 
other children too young for employment, and that both groups suf- 
fered from certain conditions of the camp and work. The report 
thus sums up the result of the 1928 investigation, so far as children 
are concerned : 

The following facts discovered about the children under the age of 16 years 
found working in these canneries have caused this office very serious concern: 

1. The educational handicap, and its very obvious results in the form of 
retardation in school, suffered by many of these child workers and probably by 
their younger brothers and sisters who, although too young to actually work, 


remain in the labor camps with their families until the close of the season. 
2. The employment of an appreciable number of children under 14 years of 


e. 
3. Definite proof that a number of employment certificates had been issued 
upon incorrect information to children under 14. 

4. The failure of employers to secure in a large number of cases employment 
certificates for children under 16 years of age. 

To meet this situation, a letter was sent early in May to each 
canner whose name appeared on the office records, inclosing a copy 
of the child labor law, urging the recipient to make sure that its 
terms were observed in his establishment, and offering the depart- 
ment’s cordial cooperation in the effort. The employers were urged 
to send the names of their row bosses, if they secured their help 
through such an agency, to the department, and also to write them- 
selves to the bosses, impressing upon them the necessity of seeing 
that each child emplo a aerate Me proper proofs of his age and was 
supplied with an employment certificate if under 16. If the employ- 
ers did the hiring themselves at the camps, they were urged to ob- 
serve these same points, the address was given of the nearest doctor 
empowered to issue certificates, and details were added as to the 
kind of proof of age required, methods of securing certificates, and 
the like. To make it easier to secure adequate evidence of the chil- 
dren’s age quickly—for the cannery work is highly seasonal, and there 
is little time for looking up such matters when workers apply for 
employment at the camp—it was arranged in two or three counties 
to have a school record issued to each county child who expected to 
work during the summer. A follow-up letter was sent to the employ- 
ers early in June. Meanwhile, communication was established with 
the row bosses whose names and addresses had been sent to the 
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office, and these, too, were urged and assisted to make sure th} y, 
children were employed below the legal age, and that those whi }aq 
reached legal age had the required papers. 


Number of Children Found in Canneries 


In AL, 405 canneries were visited during the season, of which 69 
were canning and packing sea food, and 336 were canning fruit and 
vegetables. In all, 1,276 children under 16 years old were found 4; 
work in these establishments. Of the sea-food canneries only 2] 
employed children under 16. In these a total of 67 children were 
employed; 14 were under 14 years of age and hence could not levally 
be employed; 23, between 14 and 16 years old, had no employinent 
certificates; and 30, between 14 and 16, had the required certificates 
on file. Thus there were 37 cases of illegal employment, occurring iy 
14 plants. 

Of the fruit and vegetable canneries, only 298 were in operation 
when visited. 

In these 298 plants, in 224 of which children under 16 years of age were found 
working, there were employed 22,328 persons: 8,620 men, 12,499 women, and 
1,209 children under 16 years of age. In 83 plants, 298 children under 16 were 
working without employment certificates. Of these children, 107 were under |4 


and 191 were between the ages of 14 and 16 years. In 179 canneries 911 childre: 
who had secured employment certificates were found working. 


In all, therefore, 335 children were illegally employed, and in the 
case of 107 there was a double illegality, since they were under ave 
and without employment certificates. evertheless, the department 
feels that some progress was made during the year. The number of 
certificates issued in the counties was larger by 440 than in 1928, 
representing a gain of 27.1 per cent over the 1928 figures. The work 
with the row bosses was found to be very satisfactory, the number of 
violations found in canneries securing their help through these bosses 
being very small. More children were found employed than in 192s, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the employment of children is 
increasing, and it is suggested that the increased alertness of the 
inspectors and the efforts of the office have resulted in bringing to 
light the real situation. 

Most of the work done in connection with the county canneries during |{2 
has been purely experimental and while we feel that there has been some progress 
made, without doubt it has been largely along those particular lines which have 


served only to establish more clearly the magnitude of the problem which faces 
this office. 
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Coordination of Federal Health Activities 


LTHOUGH the bill known as the Parker bill, signed by President 

Hoover April 9, 1930, aims at the coordination of the public- 
health activities of the Government, it actually does more to reor- 
ganize and extend the scope of the activities of the United States 
Public Health Service than it accomplishes in bringing together the 
work of the various governmental agencies concerned with health 
matters. The most important features of the bill from the latter 
standpoint are those providing for the detail of personnel of the 
Public Health Service to other Government departments to cooperate 
in work having to do with the public health when this is requested by 
the head of an executive department or independent establishment; 
the detail of the personnel to educational and research institutions; 
and the right to offer to health officials and scientists engaged in 
special study the facilities of the Hygienic Laboratory in Washington, 
D.C. The other provisions of the bill are concerned with changes in 
status and increase in the number of the personnel in the Public 
Health Service, promotions, the establishment of such new divisions 
as may be considered necessary for the solution of public-health 
problems; and the granting of a commissioned status to others than 
medical officers. 








ss 
——— 


Energy Requirements of Intense Mental Effort 


An article ' in the June issue of the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences gives the results of experiments showing the 
effects of intense mental efforts upon the general metabolism. It is 
noteworthy that even in the more abstract sciences in applying 
quantitative analysis to various types of problems statistical methods 
are being used, so that more and more scientists in working out 
problems or theories are using the statistical approach to the solution 
of the problems studied. The present study is a case in point. 

It is the general experience that intense, sustained mental effort 
results in a feeling of profound mental and physical fatigue. Whether 
or not the effect of the mental effort upon the general vital processes is 
in any degree commensurate with this subjective feeling of fatigue 
has been the subject of various investigations. At the present time, 
the writers state, although no uniformity in results has been obtained, 
it is the general opinion that metabolism is affected by mental work, 
but that the effect varies with the intensity and the type of mental 
effort. In attempting any measurement of these effects, the factors 
to be considered which show the most definite relation to mental effort 
are the pulse rate, the respiration rate, and, in fact, the entire mechan- 


— 





' Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, Washington, June, 1930, pp. 438-443: ‘The energy 
requirements of intense mental effort,” by Francis G. Benedict and Cornelia G. Benedict. 
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ics of respiration including the carbon-dioxide production and th. 
oxygen consumption, the last two factors affording a direct means fo, 
computing the total energy transformation or the metabolism. 

In carrying out such experiments the method of choice is to measure 
the metabolism when the subject is in digestive repose—that is, 19 
hours after the last meal and when perfectly quiet, musciilarly 
relaxed and mentally inactive—following the state of rest by tesis 
in which the element of attention or alertness is introduced by means 
of determining the reactions to an auditory or an ocular stimuilus, 
and finally by measuring the results of a period of intense mental 
activity. Numerous experiments using different types of mental 
effort ranging from the simple reading of a daily paper to complicated 
mental arithmetic problems have shown that the latter call for the 
most sustained and intense effort. In the present series of tests, 
therefore, in which five men and one woman (subject VI) participated, 
the mental multiplication of two figures by two other figures was 
used. The subjects of the test were first trained in the use of the 
breathing apparatus for measuring the respiratory exchange, so that 
there was no mechanical interference with the mental operation, 
The heart rate was recorded by means of a cardiotachograph in which 
each heart beat was magnified by radio amplification and the rate 
and depth of respiration were recorded by writing on a kymograph 
drum attached to the spirometer into which the subject breathed. 
The oxygen consumed was measured directly by the meter and the 
carbon-dioxide production was determined by weighing the vessel 
for absorbing carbon dioxide at the beginning and end of each test 
period. In another series of experiments a different method of 
measurement was used or a combination of the two methods, the 
results of which in all cases were in perfect agreement with the first 
series. 

In a typical experiment the subject, not having eaten since 6 o'clock 
the evening before, is tested for the respiratory rate, oxygen con- 
sumption, and carbon-dioxide production while lying perfectly quiet 
and with the mind as wouanies possible. This rest period is fol- 
lowed by a period in which the subject is given an attention test, 
in which his response to either flashing lamps or the ringing of a simple 
buzzer is recorded. These periods, which showed in all cases that the 
subject was duly attentive, were succeeded by several periods of mental! 
activity. The preliminary period consisted usually of about 10 min- 
utes of mental effort followed by three or four 15-minute periods of 
sustained mental activity. The subject was then allowed to rest or 
the buzzer stimulus alone was used. Occasionally this procedure 
was repeated after periods of repose. | 

The most striking result shown in the tests was in the mechanics of 
respiration, the depth and rate of respiration, which were very regular 
during the periods of repose, becoming greatly altered and noticeably 
irregular during the period of mental activity. The respiration rate 
per minute showed only a slight change, however, increasing from «0 
average of 14 for all the subjects during rest to 15 during the work 
period. The respiratory volume, on the other hand, increased {rom 
5.4 liters per minute while at rest to 6.2 liters while at work and the 
heart rate increased on the average five beats per minute. The 
greatest increase—12 beats per minute—was registered for the one 
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woman subjected to the test. The periods of rest following the mental 
work showed in all instances a tendency for a return to the original 
respiration rate and depth of respiration, and there was no indication 
of a cumulative effect, as the second mental-work series duplicated in 
most cases the results of the first. 

The measurement of the carbon-dioxide production showed an 
increase per minute in the amount exhaled during work over that 
exhaled during rest, but this is not regarded as necessarily a true 
increase in metabolism, as with a marked change in the mechanics of 
respiration a draft upon the relatively large amounts of previously 
formed carbon dioxide stored in the body could be expected. More- 
over, there was no cumulative effect in this increase, as at the end of an 
hour of four 15-minute periods of severe mental effort the amount of 
carbon dioxide exhaled was not greater than during the first 15 
minutes. 

The oxygen consumption holds the greatest interest, however, as it 
represents more nearly the true increase due to oxidative activities 
or metabolic processes as a result of any superimposed factor. in 
the following table it is shown that in the mental work periods there 
was a slight increase in the oxygen consumption, which, while usually 
not as great as the carbon-dioxide production, was nevertheless a 
positive increase. The oxygen consumption decreased in the rest 
periods and increased again during the second series of mental-work 
periods. This indicates, it is stated, a true increase in the metabolic 
processes. 


EFFECT OF MENTAL EFFORT ON OXYGEN CONSUMPTION 

















| Average cubic 
centimeters per 
pate miuute 
Subject 
| Rest Work 
| 
SEMEL DPS Pacem ates te, 208 210 
TEES SSeS 212 219 
Se re eee 232 241 
__ Saat 242 247 
«SUES VR eatae rick ty oe eee ae 174 187 
, 2 ES reneeten ae 181 191 
Average......._.- 208 216 














In summing up the study the authors state: 


Our conelusion in general, therefore, is that with intense, sustained mental 
effort, such as in multiplication, there is a noticeable increase in the heart rate, 
a rather considerable change in the character of the respiratory movements, an 
increase in the volume of air passing through the lungs, a small increase in the 
carbon-dioxide production, a smaller increase in the oxygen consumption, and 
consequently a slight increase in the apparent respiratory quotient. The increase 
In oxygen consumption, which may be taken as the best index of energy trans- 
formations, is such as to suggest that the increase in heat production as a result of 
intense mental effort of this type can hardly be of the order of more than 3 or 4 
per cent. In view of the sense of extreme, almost overpowering fatigue in both 
mind and body following sustained mental effort, it is surprising that mental 
effort has such an insignificant effect upon the general metabolism or level of - 
vital activity. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Fatal Accidents in Colorado Coal Mines, 1920 to 1929 


HE figures given below on fatal accidents in the coal mines of 

Colorado from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, are from a more extended 
tabulation published in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the In- 
spector of Coal Mines of that State: 


TOTAL ACCIDENTS IN COLORADO COAL MINES, 1920 TO 1929 


























Total ie tee ae | 
NUMmDer um lilec coal pro- 
Year py vend et ae of men of fatal | per 1,000) du od per 
im State | employed | accidents em- fatal acci 
pioyec dent 
ES Re ere een Seep ey 231 12, 514, 693 13, 665 70 §. 12 178, 78] 
NE i ae Share Srinca ts ab Dlvinin Ka os Omens 249 9, 141, 947 14, 164 52 3. 67 175, 807 
BN a atid ceecnchi ode, ated ane eae eck | 275 10, 003, 610 13, 436 74 5. 51 135, 184 
1923... - 276 10, 336, 735 13, 277 66 4. 97 156, 617 
RE ee Se 2 Se ean ae Pe ee Se 271 10, 501, 088 12, 703 44 3. 48 238, 66] 
/ es ee era ee etter eee 283 10, 440, 387 12, 228 57 4. 66 183, 165 
MRS fos 5 ooh onda ns wea 261 10, 616, 760 11, 768 52 4.42 204, 168 
OEE RE BE KR LEN e 266 9, 781 580 11, 453 54 4.71 INT, 140 
RT CORT aaa a 266 9, 921, 585 | 11, 474 35 3. 05 28:3, 474 
PG iare steeds cuca netog unece eka 264 9, 934, 064 | 11, 196 53 4.73 187, 435 
} | 





Fatal Accidents in Missouri Mines, 1929 


N 1929 there were 10 fatal accidents recorded for the mines of 

Missouri—the lowest number since the State Bureau of Mines was 
established. - As the Missouri mines were more active during that 
year than during several previous years, this reduction is encouraging, 
according to the forty-second annual report of the above-mentioned 
bureau, from which the following accident statistics are taken: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN MISSOURI, 1928 AND 1929 





























Number Tons of 
Number; Tonsof | Number| of men mineral 
Year ofmen | mineral | of fatal jemployed, produced 
employed; produced |accidents/ per fatal | per {ital 
accident , accident 
Lead and zinc mines: . 
EPSON S aR RERUN Spee aaa ear oo 4, 334 278, 287 . 541 | 4, 786 
IN Bh Aiea cleat Ag GN Shinty tg Seca gs hind oi wih acaba 4, 510 307, 560 2 2, 255 154, 78 
Coal mines 
MAco sn lo atucceueetapaal shins oleae ee 6,333 | 3,510, 191 11 575 319, 108 
EN ile iid bi Sieatala 5 co dinarieenn elguibtahannicaa 6,616 | 4,022, 368 7 945 574, 624 
Clay mines oa 
| ERIE ARR is LA eg Beer Gatbeny eta es eed = Et 726 934, 706 1 726 9334, 706 
nga eiban nde as shave vebneaaidles dn nih hae 899 | 1,110,376 1 899 1, 110, 376 
Shale mines sal 
Di cnd erie nie -seeeseedpiantsweosenecosuncinéedy 330 493, 769 1 330 40435, 769 
cite alae eiMin ding hsertetnrds iter -pmmiaet 290 AROSE OR ca 
62 [330] 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Arizona 


HE fourth annual report of the Industrial Commission of 
Arizona covers the operation of the competitive State compensa- 
tion fund for the calendar year 1929. 

The fund, which is declared the fourth largest of the competitive 
State funds in the United States although established only four years, 
wrote insurance tie premiums on which totaled $1,794,108.31 during 
1929. Employers insuring in the fund are classified as general, civic, 
and ‘‘self-rating.’”” The amount of premiums collected from em- 
ployers in the general classification aggregated $819,533.29, and ex- 
ceeded the combined total paid in the State to all other insurance 
carriers. The initial cost of insurance in the State fund is 10 per 
cent less than rates charged by private carriers, and according to 
the report, which is dated June 12, 1930, a substantial dividend will 
be declared within the next few weeks to employers in the general 
and civic classifications, which together will result in a net saving 
of over $250,000 through insuring in the fund. 

The premium in the civic classification, which covers all State, 
county, city, and school employees, was $217,228.50. Self-rating 
employers, who pay the full cost of accidents to their employees and 
have a guaranty fund on deposit with the commission, paid $757,- 
346.52. 

A total of more than 17,000 new cases were handled during the 
vear by the industrial commission, which has jurisdiction of all cases 
of industrial injury, whether the liability is carried by the State fund 
or by private insurance carriers. The latter do not, however, con- 
tribute to the operating expense of the commission, which is financed 
from a percentage of the earned premiums of the State fund plus a 
2 per cent tax on self-rating employers. It is pointed out that the 
overhead during the year was only 7 per cent, asserted to be the 
lowest of any competitive State fund in the country. 





























Philippine Islands 


Tae annual report of the Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands for 1928 contains the first statistics published on the experi- 
eace under the workmen’s compensation act. Up to June 11, 1928, 
when the act became effective, some indemnities were paid for indus- 
trial accidents _ the es vonage sd act, partly through 
court proceedings but mainly as grants, donations, or gratuities 
throwail the intervention of the bureau of labor. While tabulations 
of all accidents reported to the bureau and all benefits received were | 
issued annually, the number of accidents published was only a por- 
tion of the number which actually occurred, because reporting of 
injuries was not compulsory. During the six and one-half months 
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under the experience of the act, 920 accidents were reported, or Over 
70 per cent more than those reported for the entire previous yea; 

A summary of the cases under the workmen’s compensatioy oa 
during 1928 is presented in the following table: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND BENEFITS PAID UNDER WORKMEN’S CO\;! ENS 
TION ACT, JUNE 11 TO DECEMBER 31, 1928, BY DEGREE OF DISABILI' \ 7" 


{Conversion on basis of 1 peso at par=50 cents] 
































Degree of disability 
Item | ‘Total 
| Permanent) Temporary 
Fatal partial total 
Benefits paid: — 
SS Cn ickivetesetesiecccnacivbennsaveent $3, 796. 75 | $2, 149.59 | $5,161.92 | $11, 108, »% 
Medical and hospital aid........................... 1 1, 564. 37 | 710. 36 7,762.48 | 10. 037.9) 
Si iti reas. cuendintet nas 5, 361. 12 | 2,859.95 | 12,924.40) 2), 145.47 
Number of accidents reported ___..._._._.._--..-----.-- 68 | 18 834 9 





1 Includes funeral expenses of $1,063.55. 


The industries in which these accidents occurred and the number 
of accidents were as follows: 





Land and water transportation, wharves, ete_______________ 363 
EERE EE LE NENG SERRE 8 OMAR IOS ER SORRY POT 78 
ESERIES ROTI 5 50t 809 PEE RR, 34 
Mining, quarrying, and other stone works__________________ 8 
Food, drinks, tobacco, etc., manufacturing and distribution__ 114 
Textiles, clothing, hats, shoes, and leather goods____________ 5 
Building and engineering construction_________._.__________ 9 
ee ee 6 
Wood, furniture, sawmill, and lumber yards________________ 146 
Miscellaneous and general labor___________________________ 90 
EU NIIG URUUIOe hii sn Si oi itis cen ccc ecu... 67 

a ae al Aa Sei AAO SR Fp MRC RD RE AE 920 


Many of the larger plantations and other establishments maintain 
individual medical and hospital service and do not report costs of 
medical aid to the bureau. Consequently the figures published for 
medical aid under the act do not i the full cost of same. 

Over 39 per cent of the injuries occurred in land and water trans- 
portation, wharves, etc., nearly 16 per cent in wood products, and 
more than 12 per cent in manufacturing and distributing food. 


Virginia 


-CuancGes during 1928 in the workmen’s compensation laws neces- 
sitated reorganization of the statistical work of the Industrial (‘om- 
mission of Virginia. Among these changes were compulsory report- 
ing by employers of all injuries instead of only those causing more 
than seven days’ disability, of all medical and hospital expense 
incurred, and of required employment data, as well as individual 
policy reports from casualty insurance companies on each policy, 
with pay-roll exposure. 
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Consequently, the former method of compiling the biennial reports 
of the commission on a fiscal-year basis, ending September 30, was 
abandoned for the calendar-year basis, and the 1928-29 report, dated 
November 30, 1929, covers the experience under the workmen’s 
compensation act for the calendar year 1928. 

Attention is called to the amendments to the act during the 10 
years since its original passage, such as increasing the maximum 
weekly compensation benefits from $10 to $12, the maximum com- 
pensation for permanent total disability from $4,000 to $4,500, the 
maximum compensation in fatal cases from $3,000 to $3,600, and 
the minimum weekly compensation from $5 to $6; reducing the 
waiting period from 14 to 10 days; providing compensation from 
the date of injury when the disability exceeds six weeks; extending 
the period for medical and hospital treatment from 30 to 60 days; 
providing the same compensation for the loss of use of a member as 
for the loss of a member; and making special provision for disfigure- 
ment of the head or face.' 

The four tables in the report consist of a summary of injuries and 
awards for the year; the experience of compensable cases, by insurance 
carriers; wages of the injured in compensable cases; and accident 
frequency for specified industries during the last half of 1928. The 
summary of injuries is produced in the following table: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES OCCURRING DURING 1928 IN VIRGINIA, WITH AWARDS IN 
COMPENSABLE CASES, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 

















Duration | Compen- 
Extent of disability ee of disabil- | sation in- 
ity (days) curred 

AUR Se ee ak a un eeabeceumensne oe ee es af De nee $327, 459 
to DRESSERS ap See ea reps aio eae eres Pr Ane Se VD a SROs 346, 738 
Temporary Gaeme See pemennne .._. «8 nnn nie dc nose nkcs 6, 073 226, 033 235, 299 
POON ee a Rec ie ce nan neo dew wapeden tense ee kao sees te cee eee 16, 600 
RINIOUOT telah di hed ts a nk, ode 5 sda nabrss awsusinaok. ly Be Se 1 160, 0CO 
Total, compensable cases - -. _ - - - _- a nies beatin ae aSeL Wain wnace 4 NiO iat 1, 086, 096 
SOCIO orb dtc acca was ctnve gee cdedaipasawuun WR ee Fe succscus Fea a ae 
TON sitio cece ke nndia Lasbcadhocecdbaee 8 ESERIES Seats rere 














1 Estimated. 


As only the injuries resulting in disability of more than seven days 





were reported up to July 1, 1928, the number of noncompensable cases 
covers only such injuries for the first half of the year, together with 
all cases during the second half. 

_ Requirement for reporting detailed medical and hospital expense 
in all cases did not become effective until July 1, 1928, so this cost was 
not included in the tables. Based on the figures for the last half of 
1928, the medical expense for the full year was approximately $650,000. 
The average medical expense in cases where compensation was 
awarded was $56, and in cases of insufficient duration to entitle the 
injured to compensation it was $9.30. The average medical cost for 
the combined compensable and noncompensable cases was $21. 


—_——__ 


1 Sinee the period covered by the report further ch have been made: Increases in the maximum 
weekly compensation to $14, in the maximum compensation for permanent total disability to $5,600, in the 
Maximum com nm for death to $5,000, in the maximum allowance for burial expenses from $100 to 
$150, and in the rate of compensation from 50 to 55 cent of the weekly wages. The waiting period has 

n reduced to seven days, and the maximum period for medical aid extended to 180 days. 
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Nova Scotia 


Tue annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Bord of 
Nova Scotia for 1929 presents the experience under the act for tha; 
year, and an analysis of the accidents for the previous year by indy. 
try, nature, cause, month of occurrence, sex, nativity, and locality 
and other detailed statistical tables. " 

A summary of the experience for 1929 of the exclusive provincia 
accident fund, as compared with the experience for 1928, given jp 
the report for that year, is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—EXPERIENCE UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (6! NOVA 
SCOTIA, 1928 AND 1929 


— — —————— — 
































| 

Item 1928 129 
I aici 5 cdl cela ns eating eas ne erp kaa ane 8, 349 | 10, O86 
Awards made: a oe 7 
ab ccc calacbi chta 5t tssncrinin eng natineb eh pesibiargsndi ching ne inelahddiaell a 42 62 
SEAT TARTS ere SON ee ne Sree pN gst Oe NE DE Ss 5, 056 , 24 
I Te ac weceauabiewowewans 1, 499 2 O76 
ASP Sa a ai ae a OE, CE a RS 6, 597 | 8, 342 
es —————| — ? 

I a 1, 069 | 








j . —!2 


Cost of accidents occurring in 1929, actual and estimated: 


i itliielivenctdancansstvidcncbnabadncecensenee=s a $267, 000. 35 $203, 115,34 
5 EERE GRR ea ie ee 74, 221. 57 YO), 002. 73 
I CN a ekalenn 210, 579. 37 250, 155. 13 
Compensation outstanding, estimated______._..__._____-___-_______- 707, 454. 56 855, 174. 27 
Medical aid outstanding, estimated__.._.__.....______-_-_-_-_________- 27, 808, 12 33, 263. 34 





a a a a a tg 1, 287, 063. 97 1, 521, 710 81 








nn sa Sie cidemt sce mndnn onnclncaadan 9, 043. 34 . &, 952. 65 








Pal inca wrcrawcioewese Bae eesti. ss. : 94, 307. 44 03, 561, 60 











The figures for medical aid paid do not cover the total amount, 
as the greater portion of aaleal aid in two industrial groups— 
mining, and iron and steel—is furnished under medical aid schemes, 
and consequently not by the board. 

Table 2 shows the number of accidents compensated in 1929, by 
industry and extent of disability. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS COMPENSATED IN NOVA SCOTIA 
IN 1929, BY INDUSTRY AND DEGREE OF DISABILITY 



































Cases closed 
Per- | Tem porary —_— 
Industry group =. disability partly Total 
Fatal dis- Total | closed 
ah abil- | Com- | Medi- 

ity pensa-| cal 

sation| aid 
oe ETS jAtbvhtest dns pteeatienu dens 29 78 | 2, 687 269 | 3,063 334 
Lumbering and woodworking -_--__._._._..........-.-. 3 44 | 1,221 220 | 1,488 281 
ERR RE a Se aaa WHE 6 28 328 495 857 70 
Manufacturing and operating not other wise specified __ 1 9 374 203 587 64 
Building and construction._.............._.__._.._____. 4 12 321 215 552 101 
— oe 5 a SOP ae Se Se a Re eT 8 8 326 156 498 100 
Transportation .______ ER reh ada owe Suda ke bikie Sakae 6 Ss 448 496 958 101 
Provincial highways department__........._........__. 2 2 67 6 77 22 
Dominion Government employees.._.......__________. 3 12 249 16 280 71 

See pees CON: ok i Satie as ., 

DOs ticcekescs ial 2 aoe Se 62 | 201 | 6,023 | 2,076 | 8,362 | 11, 144 








1 Includes 1 fatalicy. 
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Ontario 






























Tue report for 1929 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario presents the experience under the act for the calendar year 
1929 and revised final data for the operations during 1928, with a 
prief review of yearly activities since the act became effective on Jan- 
rary 1, 1915. 

The industries coming under the act are enumerated in two sched- 
ules. Schedule 1 contains a large number of industries, from which 
the board collects assessments for an accident fund to cover payments 
of compensation and medical aid for these industries. 

The industries in Schedule 2 consist of certain large public service 
and municipal corporations, which do not contribute to the accident 
fund. Each is individually liable for compensation and medical aid 
to its own employees, but under regulations of the board. Those 
who have accidents are assessed for their proportion of adminis- 
trative expense. The Dominion of Canada is included, as a special 
Dominion act provides that all Government employees are subject 
to the compensation arrangements of the Province in which they 
work. 

A digest of the main features in the experience of 1929, as compared 
with 1928, is shown. below. 


TABLE 1.—EXPERIENCE UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT OF ON- 
TARIO, 1928 AND 1929 









































Item | 1928 1929 
Industrial accidents reported: 
ee Ee pe eawedkensenmiane 69, 011 76, 029 
SO thie Su wenn ocductbnbunsdeeeauebesuseadcesees 5, 815 6, 005 
Cian tletie tosis Bicep nal gids pais pamnia mde wine nie aan wat 4, 572 5, 066 
apie AS ARC, SN Ge ON FO eae OTR PAA STG AEE SO OE Sy RMN EES ON Nera 79, 398 87, 103 
Awards made: 

a a sk rahe pile adadae ere oeameiease 453 452 
BI i Se eT ad ee ean aes 35, 781 39, 408 
Medical aid cases (Schedule 1 only !)_.-.._..-.------------------------ 30, 298 33, 955 

eR Ree ibn ccs ane doe ada oh edi daee bd dbaeuee tape eee 66, 532 73, 815 
sa IRE ara ace RTO CCS OS COs AG Mee AIOE NE ra ede SUMO ask ea cre. Sees" 276 
ssc iia Sneed lig bio iaeakeemabela 2, 124 1, 988 
Benefits awarded during year, regardless of when accidents occurred: 

Com TT eh i incepeecmks $5, 901, 439.39 | $6, 626, 633. 16 
re ee. canbuccetthanbnesewsbnn 1, 166, 507. 54 1, 385, 524. 62 

i de a aininiee amelie 7, 067, 946. 93 8, 012, 157. 78 
Employers insured in accident fund, December 31___....---.-------------- 23, 685 24, 078 
Estimated pay roll for Schedule 1 industries_--_-_--_.......-.-.----------- _.| $503, 392,000 | $543, 455, 000 
Average assessment per $100 estimated pay roll__.......------. ----------- $1, 33 $1.35 


! Medical aid paid direct by employer in schedule 2 and Crown cases, and no data available. 


Industries in Schedule 1 are authorized to establish accident pre- 
vention associations. The board is authorized to pay part or all of 
the expenses of such associations from assessments against the respec- 
tive classes. Out of the 24 classes in the schedule, 16 have combined 
into one association, and 3 of the others have established individual . 
associations. Grants to safety organizations during the year totaled 
$127,638.98. 
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Cost of Maternity Allowances in Australia 


es annual report of the Australian Commissioner of Maternity 
Allowances, for the year ending June 30, 1929, gives the statistical] 
data concerning the year’s work and a summary of the claims, pay- 
ments, and costs of the scheme from its beginning in 1912. Under 
the Australian law a maternity benefit of £5 may be paid in the case 
of each confinement resulting in the birth of a viable child, by 
aborigines, Asiatics, and mothers who are neither native bori nor 
permanent settlers in Australia are excluded from the benefits of the 
act. During the year covered, 132,304 claims for maternity benefit 
were approved, and the sum of £661,520 ($3,219,296) was paid out in 
benefits. Claims to the number of 901 were rejected. In 479 cases 
the rejection was due to the fact that the mothers were aliens, in 137 
to the fact that the child was not viable, and in 113 cases to the 
failure to make the claim within three months after the birth. The 
cost of administration was £16,627 ($80,915), or £2 10s. 3d. ($12.23) 
to every £100 ($486.65) paid out in allowances. 

The variations in the number of claims paid and rejected and in 
the amounts annually paid out in benefits since the scheme was 
inaugurated are shown in the following table. Payment of allowances 
began as of October 10, 1912, so that the first line of the table repre- 
sents less than a year’s work. 


CLAIMS PAID, CLAIMS REJECTED, AND AMOUNTS PAID IN MATERNITY ALLow. 
ANCES, 1913 TO 1929 

















Amount paid in maternity 
lowances 

Year ending June 30— C a c pene — 
Pounds ster- United States 

ling | currency 
ibe dnc a ae bas dd ecg batiewideis aoa eee &2, 475 619 412, 375 $2, 008, 823 
ENNIS Sle SESS SS a Stl ae et tl 6 09 es? 134, 998 709 674, 990 3, 284, 839 
DRE Usted ee Se ke ee a ae 138, 855 640 694, 275 3, 378, 689 
EER PRG SLR C EE et, et PRO eae RENIN RT ete 131, 949 504 659, 745 3, 210, 649 
ee ial a a eS ee 132, 406 459 662, 030 3, 221, 769 
SAREE RISER eae STERN, PS Nal pt ed wh 126, 886 404 634, 428 3, OST, 444 
RSIS IRR EVR eae atic Raa fis eee enc ee em IE EE, 124, 016 510 620. 3, 017, 619 
hie or scscshak a cidep WOE akc a ck wDicitg cies 4. digital Mawd bake Sac 125, 173 621 625, 865 3, O45, 772 
agli halen asa cc tng c as adn owed 140, 152 622 700, 760 8, 410, 248 
a Sl oh Ges eth he ee Di od ils ig A a a eae see 138, 140 520 690, 700 3, 361, 292 
BR Aioe tht wientiaielipihaditpailnsens shes cétwnebemedoss 137, 687 421 688, 435 3, 350, 269 
Rg ei lini igidiethit Wiha Sebi Ridics Gls nen dcia'a dst vera euoau Duns 134, 035 432 670, 175 61, 407 
Ab lenigeplecsit Seiccadloctiath cls iutinkdaihe a erases eke Sows wo wee 137, 641 455 688, 205 , 349, 150 
TRGRETEE RES ERSREIUIRSO NI ir - Ce i 0 l oe OD eyNe e Mmee 136, 171 517 680, 855 3, 313, 381 
A IERIE Ea ee NEAR RRL OR De RRL MOL ENE Ta 132, 056 1, 122 660, 280 3, 213, 258 
iia tein dt ie AAAS dices ipeCieian teh eben alee pceriabualiodoehidondiond 135, 784 1, 261 678, 920 8, 303, 964 
NAR Aah a Aa aOU AUER Su dna ca ceae cmb oodeties 132, 304 901 661, 520 9, Bi 
UD ip hininduinintientionebedabecnhynanniibees 2, 220, 728 10, 717 11, 103, 638 54, 035, 854 

















It will be noticed that the claims and the payments reached their 





maximum in 1921, that since then there has been an irregular fall, 
and that in 1929 the number of claims and the amount paid out in 
benefit were both lower than in 1914, the first full year of the act’s 
effectiveness. The cost of administration per £100 ($486.65) paid 
out in benefits has risen, with some fluctuations, from £1 10s. 6d. 
($7.42) in 1914 to £2 10s. 3d. ($12.23) in 1929. 
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National Institution for Social Assistance, Italy 


































HE National Institution for Social Assistance (Patronato 
Nazionale per |’ Assistenza Sociale) was sanctioned under decrees 
of June 26, 1926, and of December 24, 1927, to help workmen needing 
assist ance ‘under the compulsory insurance acts against accidents in 
agricultural work (land decree of August 28, 1915), industrial acci- 
dents (January 31, 1904), disability and old age (royal decree of 
December, 1923, No. 3159), Fchegeiiiais (royal decree of October 27, 
1927, No. 2055), and unemployment (royal decree of December 30, 
1925, No. 3168), and the maternity insurance act (royal decree of 
September, 1923, No. 2157). 

The work of the institution is done gratuitously except for actual 
disbursements. Its duty is to see that these acts for the benefit of 
the worker are faithfully observed and to assist workers in obtaining 
the benefits they dieane receive thereunder without expense to them. 
Assistance is given under the agricultural accident act by technical, 
medical, acy gal officers of the institution. Under the industrial 
accident insurance act, the institution maintains ambulances and a 
medical and legal staff, obtains for workmen the compensation due 
them, and saves them the cost of private consultation. Efforts are 
made to secure pensions under the disability and old age insurance 
act when a workman suffers a disability which is found to exceed two- 
thirds of his earning capacity, and pensions are obtained for those 65 
years of age; if the required number of payments have not been 
made for the workmen, an effort is made to get the delinquent em- 
ployers to pey up. Under the maternity insurance act, the institu- 
tion obtains allowances in cases of birth or miscarriage after three 
months’ pregnancy, while under the tuberculosis insurance act the 
institution furnishes medical certificates and helps workmen to obtain 
insurance payments when afflicted with tuberculosis. The institu- 
tion also assists workmen who have been denied the insurance pay- 
ments due them under the unemployment insurance act. 

The institution has recently issued a report describing its activities 
during the year 1929 and giving statistics for each year since its 
establishment.' During the year 1929 the institution assisted 
132,500 workmen, enabling them to secure 133,000,000 lire 
($7,049,000), of which 7,000,000 lire ($371,000) represents annual 
pensions. It provided 125,000 medical visits, issued 80,000 health 
certificates, gave legal aid in 8,600 cases, and obtained 2,000,000 lire 
($106,000) in insurance contributions. Of the total amount secured, 
124,000,000 lire ($6,572,000) were for disabilities from accidents. 

About half of the cases of temporary disability last from 6 to 10 
days and need no help from the institution. In 1929 15,235 per- 
manent disability cases, or about 60 per cent of all such cases, were 
settled through the institution, while of the fatal accident cases, 1,115 
out of 2 120 ¥ were so settled. 


J Patronato Nazionale per |’ Assistenza Sociale. Relazione statistica sull’attivita svolta nell’anno 1929- 
VII. Rome, Societa An. Editrice Filippo Corridoni, 1930. 
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Industrial Accidents 


Or THE 70,855 industrial accident cases before the institution jp 
1929, 21,584 were continued from 1928 and 49,271 arose in 192 jf 
the total cases handled in 1929, 43,091, or 60 per cent, were svitled ce 
during the year—35,752, or 80 per cent, of them successfully and ” 
7,339 either lost or abandoned—and 27,764, or 40 per cent, were stil] 
pending at the close of the year. The compensation obtained ji, the 
successful cases amounted to 101,572,718 hire ($5,383,354). Of the 
cases settled through the institution in 1929, 48.6 per cent were tom. 
porary disability cases, 48.2 per cent were permanent disability cases 
and 3.2 per cent were fatal cases. In most of the cases of permanent 
disability the controversy was in regard to the amount due. 

The number of persons assisted were 23,000 in 1926, 51,320 in 1927, 
59,314 in 1928, and 70,885 in 1929. 


Agricultural Accidents 


Tue number of agricultural accidents coming before the institution 
in 1929 was 31,238, of which 10,749 were continued from the preceding 
year and 20,489 arose during 1929. Of the total number of cases 
handled in 1929, 18,533 were settled and 12,705 were still pending at 
the end of the year. Incapacity for 10 days is required in order to 
receive compensation under the act, and in 1929 compensation 
amounting to 22,500,000 lire ($1,192,500) was secured through the 
efforts of the institution. 

The number of persons aided were 8,464 in 1926, 18,769 in 1927, 
25,234 in 1928, and 31,238 in 1929. 


Invalidity Pensions 


OF THE 7,231 cases coming before the institution in 1929, 2,142 were 
pending at the beginning of the year and 5,089 arose during the year. 
Of the total number, 4,486 were settled, 3,940, or 75 per cent of them, 
reaching a satisfactory conclusion, and 1,146 being lost or abandoned. 
At the end of the year, 2,745 cases were still pending. The total 
amount of annual pensions granted in 1929 to those assisted by the 
institution was 2,720,458 lire ($144,184). 

The number of invalids pensioned was 2,080 during the year |{)26, 
4,000 in 1927, 6,441 in 1928, and 7,231 in 1929. 


Old-age Pensions 


Or THE 12,423 cases of old-age pensions brought before the institu- 
tion in 1929, 4,382 were pending at the beginning of the year and 
8,041 arose during the year. The total amount of annual pensions 
granted was 4,284,293 lire ($227,068), or an average of 684 lire ($36) 
per year. 

The numbers applying for pensions were 6,143 in 1926, 9,924 in 
1927, and 13,926 in 1928. 
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Allowances in Death Cases 


Tus number of allowances in death cases coming before the institu- 
tion in 1929 was 5,569, of which 1,282 were continued from the pre- 
ceding year and 4,287 arose during 1929. Of the total number, 4,333 
were settled during the year—3,788 satisfactorily and 545 lost— 
leaving 1,236 pending at the end of the year. The allowances in 
death cases coming before the institution numbered 4,000 in 1926, 
5,403 in 1927, and 6,451 in 1928. The allowances in death cases in 
1929 amounted to 1,136,000 lire ($60,208). 
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Allowances in Maternity Cases 


On May 13, 1929, the allowance for maternity was increased by 
decree law No. 850 from 100 to 150 lire ($5.26 to $7.89). The institu- 
tion handled 5,193 cases in 1929, of which 4,728 were settled during 
the year and the rest were pending at the end of the year. Of these, 
4,479, or 95 per cent, were allowed and 249 were denied. Allowances 
in maternity cases numbered 930 in 1926, 2,538 in 1927, and 4,722 in 
1928. In 1929 these allowances amounted to 447,900 lire ($23,739). 
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Federal Employees’ Retirement Act of 1930 


6); May 29, 1930, President Hoover signed an amended act ' {oy 
the retirement of employees in the Federal classified civil service, 
effective July 1, 1930. The law creating the first retirement system 
of general application to Federal employees was approved on May 
22, 1920, (41 U.S. Stat. L. 614). This law was later amended by four 
separate enactments of the Sixty-seventh Congress (42 U. S. Stat. 
L. 364, 470, 651, 1047). On July 3, 1926, after six years’ experience. 
Congress reenacted the law (44 U.S.Stat. L. 904) with several changes, 
the most important of which provided for more liberal coverage: an 
increase in the percentage of contribution by the Federal employees 
from 2% to 3% per cent of their basic aren. salaries; an increase in 
the maximum annuity from $720 to $1,000; and credit for every year’s 
and every month’s service up to 30 years instead of dividing the 
credit for service into three-year periods. 


General System of Contribution 


Berrore analyzing the provisions of the 1930 Federal employees’ 
retirement law it might be advisable to review briefly the early history 
and the general nature of the original law. According to the provi- 
sions of the act of May 22, 1920, an old-age insurance system was 
created for employees in the service after the passage of the act, and 
= old-age pension system to those employees in the service prior to 
the act. 

Under the old-age insurance system an employees’ retirement and 
disability fund was established. An arbitrary rate of 2.5 per cent 
was fixed by Congress as the amount to be deducted as the employees’ 
contributory share. The Government impliedly assumed the dif- 
ference between the 2.5 per cent and the actual cost of the system. 
No appropriation, however, was made nor percentage of contribution 
fixed. Upon the subsequent passage of the amended act in 1926, 
Congress reduced the Government’s liability to the fund from three- 
eighths to one-eighth by increasing the employee’s contribution from 
2.5 per cent to 3.5 per cent. 

In 1920, upon the passage of the first act, there were many old 
employees who became at once eligible for retirement. Under the 
terms of the act they were retired and were entitled to benefits, for 
which the Government assumed full responsibility. In the nature of 
things, these employees had contributed nothing to the fund, and 
everything given them was a pension. They are therefore solely 
pensioners of the Government, and for the payment of these former 
employees the Government alone must assume the burden. The 
fund created by the employees’ deductions can not assume the re- 
sponsibility nor be liable for any payments made to these pensioners. 





1 Public bill No. 279, 7ist Cong., 2d sess. 
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Those employees who in 1920 had been in the service of the Gov- 
ernment although not subject to retirement at the time of the passage 
of the act were obliged to have the deduction of 2.5 per cent taken 
from their salary as their contribution to the fund. To the extent 
that these employees rendered service and contributed to the fund 
after the 1920 act the fund is liable for their annuity, but for that 
service rendered prior to the act of 1920 the Government alone is 
iable. 

yer having failed to make an appropriation for the initial 
administration of the act, those officials in charge of the administra- 
tion of the act, in order to make payments to annuitants who had 
immediately retired, took part of the money which had been deducted 
from the salaries of the employees and paid it to those employees who 
had already retired under the act. Authority was granted under the 
law to make payments for this purpose out of the fund. The amount 
therefore taken from the fund may be considered a forced loan, 
forced since the employees had no authority in the matter, and a 
loan because it must ,be assumed that Congress will repay them. 
No appropriation was made during the period 1921 to 1928, but 
for the fiscal year ending in 1929 Congress contributed $19,950,000, 
and for the fiscal years ending in 1930 and 1931, $20,850,000. The 
appropriation for the latter two years is to be supplemented by $150,- 
000 to take care of employees of the District of Columbia. 

Under the retirement law, it may be summed up, the Government 
is liable (1) to the fund for the difference between the 3.5 per cent 
and the actual cost, (2) to annuitants or pensioners to the extent of 
benefits allowed for service rendered before the passage of the act of 
1920, and (3) to the fund for the forced loans. 

The actuaries estimate the value of all future payments to present 
annuitants and to persons now in active service who will in the future 
go on the retired roll as $930,167,471, made up as follows: 





EEL LER LLC LEE DEAN LOI $119, 525, 395 
Future contributions of employees-----_-_-_-_-_-_- 356, 775, 690 
Appropriations required of Government--_-------_-- 453, 866, 386 

BN ak is sc ss sic ss capac a a ae ae 930, 167, 471 


The $453,866,386 required from the Government may be divided 
into three parts—$49,440,796, which represents the present value of 
the future contributions based on 0.48 per cent of the pay roll of 
present employees; $20,500,000 due the fund July 1, 1929, and 
$383,925,590 which is the accrued liability or the amount which must 
be made up to offset the lack of contributions in the past. On the 
basis established in 1927 by the actuaries, a deficiency contribution 
of 1.97 per cent of pay roll is payable by the Government until the 
accrued liability is liquidated. 

The following table ? shows that a contribution of 5.95 per cent of 
pay roll would amply support the plan. Deducting the employee’s 
contribution of 3.50 per cent would leave 2.45 per cent of pay roll to 
be met by the Government, of which per cent 0.48 would be the normal 
rate, and 1.97 the deficiency rate. 


ee 





*U. 8. Bureau of Pensions, Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Actuaries, Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund, as of June 30, 1929. Washington, 1930. (H. Doc. No. 201, 71st Cong. 2d Sess., p. 6.) 
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ANNUAL COST OF RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND, JUNE 30, 10°: 












































Normal cost Deficiency cost Total co. 

Group retirement age a Annual 4 Annual 3 ‘ual 
oe — = prin —— = poy] al . vy 

pay roll | ° 19m » | payroll | 1920 » | payroll | ° ine 3 
_,_ EE ras Oey PL rene Ee 3. 97 $2, 426, 559 3. 02 $1, 845, 896 6. 99 79 45 
Nee aOR SARE aE 4.02 | 20,724, 654 1.95 | 10,053, 004 5.97 | 30,777 wy 
RSET RA EEG 3.91 | 10, 356, 757 1. 76 4, 661, 865 5. 67 15, O18 gap 
a os 8 eR EE 3.98 | 33,507,970 1.97 | 16, 560, 765 5. 95 50, O68, 735 
Payable by employees- - - - _--- 3. 50 8 kg Sega: Bear ery eacare 3. 50 24, 453, 89] 
Payable by Government------ . 48 4, 054, 079 1. 97 16, 560, 765 2. 45 21), 614, 844 
As to the liquidating period of the accrued liability the acttiaries 

said that: 

In making its appropriation for the past two fiscal years the Government set 
its rate at 2.50 per cent instead of 2.45 per cent. ‘It is, therefore, liquidating 
its accrued liability at a little more rapid rate than anticipated in the method 


outlined by the board of actuaries. If the Government continued to contribute 
at the rate of 2.50 per cent the liquidation of the accrued liability may be expected 
to be completed in a period of about 71 years beginning in 1927, if the pay roll 
upon which the contributions are based does not increase; if the pay roll increases 
by 1 per cent each year the percentage will liquidate the accrued liability in 
approximately 42 years; if it increases by 2 per cent each year, about 33 years 
will be required for the liquidation of the accrued liability, while if the pay roll 
increases by 3 per cent each year the period required to liquidate the accrued 
liability will be only about 28 years. 


Analysis of Retirement Act of 1930 
Employments Covered 


THE employees within the scope of the act include: 

1. All employees in the classified civil service of the United States. 

2. (a) Superintendents of national cemeteries; (6) Employees 
engaged in offices of— 

(1) Solicitors of executive departments. 

(2) Architect of the Capitol. 

(3) Library of Co : 

(4) United States Botanic Garden. 

(5) Recorder of deeds and register of wills in District of 
Columbia. 

(6) United States Soldiers’ Home. 

(7) National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

(8) Certain State Department activities (not covered by act 
of May 24, 1924, ch. 182 (43 U.S. Stat. L. 144)) and 
the Indian Service. 

3. All employees of the Panama Canal on the Isthmus of Panama 
who are citizens of the United States. 

4. Certain unclassified employees in cities and establishmen's 10 
which appointments are made under specified conditions. 

5. ‘Alt regular annual employees of the municipal government o! 
the District. of Columbia appointed by the commissioners or «ther 
competent authority. 
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6. All employees to whom the Federal employees’ retirement act 
of May 22, 1920, and amendments shall have been extended by 
Executive order. 

7. Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who have been 
promoted, appointed, or transferred from the classified civil service. 

Employees whose employment is intermittent or of uncertain dura- 
tion and who fall within groups 2, 3, and 4, do not come under the 
act, and any employee or group of employees so employed may be 
excluded at the discretion of the President from coverage by the act. 
Any employee or group of employees in the civil service not covered 
may be brought under the act by Executive order upon recommenda- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission. 

Several classes of employees are specifically excluded from the act. 
They are (a) certain employees of the lighthouse service, (6) members 
of the police and fire departments, and school officers and teachers 
of the District of Columbia, (c) postmasters, except those described 
in group 7 above, (d) employees excluded by Executive order from 
the benefits of the Federal employees’ retirement act of May 22, 1920. 
Groups (a) and (6) are covered by special retirement systems. 


Retirement 


All employees covered by the act who have attained the age of 70 
years and rendered at least 15 years of service are eligible for retire- 
ment and an annuity as described below; except that, after 15 years 
of service, letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea-post clerks, employees 
of the Indian Service at large not including clerks, laborers and me- 
chanics generally, are eligible for retirement and the annuity upon 
attaining 65 years; and after 15 years of service, railway postal clerks, 
mechanics and laborers in navy yards including leading men and 
quartermen (excluding master mechanics and foremen) and those 
employees whose occupations are hazardous or require great physical 
effort or which necessitate exposure to extreme heat or cold, and 
employees 15 years or more in service in the Tropics are eligible upon 
attaining the age of 62 years. 

The classification of employees for the purpose of assignment to 
the various age groups is determined jointly by the Civil Service 
Commission and the heads of the department, branch, or independent 
office of the Government concerned. The term ‘mechanics’ is 
defined to include certain employees of the Government Printing 
Office, and special provision is made for certain mechanics transferred 
or reduced to minor positions. Provision is made in the act for 
optional retirement of an employee two years earlier than he would 
otherwise be eligible, provided he has rendered 30 years of service, 
viz., an employee eligible for retirement at 70 years, 65 years, or 62 
years, may retire at the age of 68, 63, and 60 years, respectively.' 

The act provides that all employees covered by the act shall, on 
arriving at retirement age, and having rendered 15 years of service, 

automatically separated from the service and all salary shall cease, 
but if the head of the department, branch, or independent office 





‘The Pension Bureau has ruled (order of June 6, 1930) that all annuities shall commence on the Ist day 
of the month following the month in which the eligibility is reached, according to an act of Apr. 23, 1930 
(Public Act No. 165, 7ist Cong.), providing for a uniform retirement date, e. g., in the case of an employee 
Whose birth date or other date of eligibility falls upon the Ist, 2d, 10th, or other day of the month, the annuity 
shall begin on the first day of the next succeeding month. 
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certifies to the Civil Service Commission that by reason ©: {hp 
efficiency and willingness of the employee to remain in the civil s\:) jeg 
the continuance of such employee therein would be advantage: \s {, 
the public service, such employee may be retained in the service {oy » 
term not exceeding two years upon approval and certification |)\ the 
Civil Service Commission, receiving additional extensions for j{wo- 
year periods thereafter. After August 20, 1930, however, no em) \vyce 
may be continued in the civil service more than four years be \dnd 
the age of retirement, unless certification is made by the head «/ the 
department, approved by the Civil Service Commission, th: by 
reason of expert knowledge and special qualifications the contin iiance 
of such employee would be advantageous to the public service. 
then, additional extensions of two years may be granted.? No person 
receiving the old-age annuity may be employed again in any position 
covered by the act. 

Disab-_lity Retirement 


Any employee covered by the act who has had five or more years 
of service and who before becoming eligible for old-age retireient 
becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service by reason of 
disease or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willfu! 
misconduct on his part, shall upon his request or the request or order 
of the head of the department, branch, or independent office con- 
cerned, be retired hal allowed an annuity. The application for 
retirement must be made prior to or within six months after separation 
from the service. In the case of an employee who has heretofore 
failed to file an application within six months after separation, it is 
provided that one may be filed within three months after the ctflec- 
tive date of the act. 

Medical examination by a medical officer of the United States or 
physicians or surgeons designated by the Commissioner of Pensions, 


showing disability, is required. An annual medical examination is 
required in each case (unless permanently disabled) until the emplovee 


reaches the regular retirement age. Payment of annuity is suspended 
in case the annuitant fails to appear for examination. No person 
shall be entitled to both the payments under this act and those under 
the United States employees’ compensation act for the same period of 
time, but the employee may elect to receive the greater benefit con- 
ferred by either act for any part of the time. 

Employees 55 years of age or over, who, after at least 15 yeurs of 
service and before becoming eligible for old-age retirement, become 
involuntarily separated from the service, but not by reason of !is- 
conduct or delinquency, are entitled to certain allowances described 
below. These allowances, however, cease if such employees be 
reemployed in the Government service. 


—— 


? Under Retirement Circular No. 63, — June 24, 1930, the United States Civil Service Commission 





has ruled that this section of the is “highly and will be so construed.”” ‘I! Civil 
Service Commission states that ‘the basis of each extension will be the interest of the service. The. 'crest 
of the individual is not at allan element. E knawledge and special qualifications of the empl ve an’ 


the Government’s need of them must be the of any extension under the amen . 
’The Pension Bureau, under circular dated June 12, 1980, decided that no retroactive effec! ay be 
o— this provision of the act, and that it does not apply to employees who left the service prior» July 
? 
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Annu'ties and Refunds 
































The annuity allowed an employee for old-age retirement under the 
act is (1) a sum equal to $30 for each year of service (not to exceed 
30) and (2) the amount of annuity purchasable with the sum credited 
to the individual employee’s account, plus 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded annually, according to the experience of the civil service 
retirement fund as shown in the table of annuity values prepared by 
the Board of Actuaries from time to time. It is provided that the 
total annuity oo shall not be less than an amount equal to the 
average annual basic salary (not to exceed $1,600) received by such 
employee during any five consecutive years (optional with the 
employee) multiplied by the number of years of service (not to 
exceed 30) and divided by 40. Provision is also made that an 
employee may elect to receive, instead of the life annuity, an increased 
annuity of the same value, with the condition, however, that no part 
of the principal unexpended at the annuitant’s death shall be returned 
to the estate. 

The law provides that all periods of service shall be included for the 
purposes of the act and that the annuity shall be fixed at the nearest 
multiple of 12. However, all bonuses, allowances, etc., for compen- 
sation given in addition to the base pay are excluded from the 
operation of the act. 

An employee retired under the act because of disability shall be 
entitled to an annuity computed on the same basis as that for old-age 
retirement, but if the annuitant before reaching retirement age is 
found, after examination, to be restored to an earning capacity which 
would permit him to be appointed to some appropriate position fairly 
comparable in compensation to the position occupied at the time of 
retirement, then payments cease 90 days after such examination. 

An employee 55 years of age or over, involuntarily separated from 
the service after at least 15 years of service and before becoming 
eligible for old-age retirement, may elect to be paid either— 

(a) The total amount of his deductions with interest; or 

(6) An immediate life annuity, beginning at the date of separation 
from the service, having a value equal to the present worth of the 
deferred annuity which would be allowed him at the age at which he 
would otherwise become eligible for retirement; or 

(c) A deferred annuity, beginning at the age at which the employee 
would otherwise have become eligible for retirement, of the amount 
which would have been allowed him at that age. 

An employee between 45 and 55 years of age, involuntarily sep- 
arated from the service after at least 15 years and before becoming 
eligible for retirement, shall be entitled to a deferred annuity, but 
upon reaching 55 years of age may elect to receive the immediate 
annuity as provided in paragraph (6) above. 

The amount deducted from the basic salary of each employee 
orcas the period from August 1, 1920, to July 1, 1930, shall be 
credited to an individual account of such employee to be maintained 
in the office where the employee is employed, and amounts deducted 
after July 1, 1930, less the sum of $1 per month, shall likewise be - 
credited to such individual account. An employee covered by the act 
who is transferred to an employment not under the act, or who 


“ 
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becomes separated from Government service before becoming eli-\})|. 
for retirement, shall be refunded the amount deducted from his s:\! ary 
with interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded on June °\\) (i 
each year. 

But if such employee reenters the service in any employment «oy- 
ered by the act, such refund must be redeposited with intere-; jy 
order to receive any benefit under the act. In case of the death «/ ap 
annuitant after retirement, but before he has received in anniiities 
purchased by the employee’s contributions, an amount equal tv the 
total amount to his credit at the time of retirement, the amount 
remaining to his credit shall be paid in one sum to his legal repre. 
sentatives, unless the annuitant elected to receive an increased 
annuity as provided for in the act. If an employee dies before becom. 
ing eligible for retirement or establishing his claim for an annuity, the 
total amount of his deductions, with interest, shall be paid to the 
legal representative. If a former employee entitled to the return of 
the amount credited to his individual account becomes lex:lly 
incompetent, the total amount due may be paid to his guardian or 
committee. 

The aggregate period of service which forms the basis for calcu- 
lating the amount of any benefit is computed from the date of orivinal 
employment, either as classified or unclassified employee in the civil 
service of the United States or in the service of the District of Colum- 
bia, including periods of service at different times and in one or more 
departments, branches, or independent offices or the legislative 
branch of the Government, and service overseas, and the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. But in the case of an em- 
ployee electing to receive a pension or retired pay on account of 
military or naval service or compensation under the war risk com- 
pensation act, the period of his military or naval service upon which 
such pension is based is not included. He may, if so entitled, re- 
ceive both a pension for his military or naval service and an annuity 
under the act. Employees who transfer from an employment covered 
by the act to an employment not so covered but in Government 
service, and who later return to an employment under the act, 
receive credit for such time in the 5 rare not covered, upon 
contributing to the fund what he would have contributed if he had 
continued in the covered employment. Periods of separation 
from the service and any leave of absence exceeding 6 months in the 

ate in any calendar year shall not be included (except bene- 
ficiaries under the Uui States employees’ compensation act, 
and substitutes in Postal Service) in computing length of service. 

All persons already retired under the provisions of the act of May 
22, 1920, or the act as amended, shall have their annuity computed 
and paid in accordance with this act, but in no case is the annuity 
to be reduced. 

The act provides that payments shall be made by check on the (irst 
business day of each ihinnth ielewahes the period for which the piy- 
ment has accrued. The old-age retirement annuity commences {rom 
the date of separation from the service and continues during the |ife 
of the annuitant. 

None of the moneys mentioned in the act are assignable, su! ject 
to execution, levy, attachment, garnishment, or other legal process. 
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Source of Funds 





Funds are secured by deductions from the basic salary, pay, or 
compensation of all employees covered by the act. Prior to July 1, 
1926, the deductions were at the rate of 2% per cent. Since that 
time, however, employees have been required to contribute 3% 
per cent of their basic salaries. The amounts so deducted are de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
“civil service retirement and disability fund” for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to receive as a supple- 
ment to the fund any donations by private individuals or organi- 
zations for the benefit of civil service employees. 

All employees covered by the act are deemed to have consented 
and agreed to the deductions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to invest portions of the 
retirement fund in interest-bearing securities of the United States or 
Federal farm-loan bonds and the income from such investments is 
made a part of the fund. 


Administration 


Commissioner of Pensions.—The administration of the act is placed 
in the Commissioner of Pensions under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior. An appeal to the Secretary of the Interior is allowed 
from a final order of the Commissioner of Pensions. The Com- 
missioner of Pensions is required to make a detailed comparative 
report annually and transmit to Congress, through the Secretary of 
the Interior, reports and recommendations of the Board of Actuaries. 

(Under a presidential order of July 21, 1930, consolidating govern- 
mental activities affecting war veterans, the duties and powers 
formerly vested in the Pension Bureau of the Department of the 
Interior are now transferred to the new Veterans’ Administration. ] 

Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission is required 
to keep a record of appointments, transfers, and other essential 
information concerning individual service, and to furnish the Com- 
missioner of Pensions such reports therefrom as he shall request. 
The commission is also required to prepare and keep tables and records 
showing mortality experience and percentage of withdrawals from 
service and other information which may serve as a guide for future 
valuations and adjustments of the plan for retirement. 

Board of Actuaries.—Three actuaries (one of whom shall be the 
Government actuary) selected by the Commissioner of Pensions 
and known as the Board of Actuaries shall annually report upon the 
actual operations of the act, recommend changes which in their 
judgment are deemed necessary, make a valuation of the “civil 
service retirement and disability fund”’ at 5-year intervals or oftener 
if necessary, and prepare such tables as may be required by the 
Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of computing annuities 
under the act. The Commissioner of Paksions is authorized to fix 
the compensation of the Board of Actuaries, except that of the 
Government actuary. 
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Statistics of Operation of the Act 


The report relating to the Bureau of Pensions for the fisca! \-og; 
ending June 30, 1929, found in the annual report. of the Secret: of 
the Interior, contains the number of claims before the bureat and 


the receipts and disbursements under the operation of the act (ring 
the fiscal year. Of the 32,321 claims before the bureau for «: {joy 


during the year, 30,640 were disposed of, leaving 1,681 active © ing 
awaiting final settlement. 
The following statement shows the receipts and disburse: :.t 


under the civil service retirement act for the year ending Jun. 30). 
1929: 








Balance in the fund June 30, 1928_..............._.__..---- $83, 078, (00. 43 
Amount deducted from salaries of employees during year-__--_-_- 28, 019, S24. 61 
Irn NON ee blab ek pin 4, 550, 042. 24 
Appropriated from general fund of the Treasury____________- 19, 950, 000. 00 

SEE APSE SE TSA a RI NAP FEI, 135, 597, Sti7 2g 
Disbursements on account of annuities___________________-__- 12, 005, OAS. 88 
Disbursements on account of refunds_________.._._____--_-- 4, 067, 423. 54 

EAE OT) LA, EGE EM 16, 072. 472 y 
Balance in the fund June 30, 1929__............._...___-._- 119, 525, 394 86 





Operation of Employees’ Retirement System of Hawaii 


Bros fourth annual report of the board of trustees in charge of 
the employees’ retirement system of the Territory of Hawaii 
covers its operation for the year ending June 30, 1929. The plan 
includes employees of the Territory, of the city and county of Hawaii, 
and of the counties of Maui and Kauai. As of June 30, 192%, the 
active membership of thesystem was 3,966, with a pay roll of $7,1()1,- 
648 per annum. Of these members, 2,237 were eligible for credit 
for service prior to the adoption of the system, and 1,759 were not 
eligible. There were 132 beneficiaries upon the retired list, drawing 
allowances amounting to $107,564 per annum. The total assets at 
the end of the year amounted to $1,831,378.. 

The law establishing the system P rovided fér.an actuarial ex:ini- 
nation and valuation of the mortality, service,.and compensiition 
experience of its members in 1929, and at least once in each five- 
year period thereafter. Reporting upon this valuation and ex:i- 
nation, the actuary states that the present condition of the fun 1s 
satisfactory, mentioning that the number of retirements has not !ecn 
so great as expected, so that the demands upon the fund have !)en 
fewer than anticipated, and that deaths among the beneficiaries |::\ve 
exceeded the number calculated, so that individual allowances |::ve 
not absorbed as much of the fund as the preliminary estimates allowed 
for. On the other hand, deaths among dependents of benefici:'ies 
have not been quite so numerous as expected. However, the ¢\))- 
rience has been so brief that it seems wise not to change the pre-«t 
rates. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Labor Legislation of 1929 


URING the year 1929 the legislatures of 43 States met in regular 
session, Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Vir- 
sinia being the only States which did not meet in regular session 
during the year. Louisiana and Mississippi, however, held special 
sessions. Of the States holding regular sessions, eight of them (Con- 
necticut, Florida, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming) held extra sessions. Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands held regular sessions and an 
extra session was called in Porto Rico. The Congress of the United 
States also convened in special and in regular sessions. 

Legislation affecting labor in some respect was passed by all of the 
legislatures meeting during the year, whether in regular or special 
session, with the exception of Louisiana and Mississippi. 

During the year 1929, four States (California, Minnesota, Utah, 
and Wyoming) provided for the establishment of old-age pension 
systems. Florida, Maryland, and New Hampshire repealed the 
mothers’ pension law, and enacted new legislation. The subject of 
the examination and licensing of barbers received attention by the 
enactment of new legislation in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, and for the examination and licensing 
of beauty-parlor employees in Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, and Nebraska. 

In this article an outline of labor legislation is offered under topical 
headings and is useful principally for ready reference purposes or 
as a check of the States which have acted upon the topical labor 
legislation subjects. The annual compilation containing references, 
summaries, and reprints of all labor laws for the year 1929 is in prepa- 
ration and will be issued shortly. 

Following the policy of issumg a separate bulletin on workmen’s 
compensation legislation, no reference is made in this article to that 
subject. For changes in the State workmen’s compensation laws 
for 1929, digests which were made in several issues of the Labor 
Review ' during 1929 and 1930, have now been brought together in 
one reprint, and is available for distribution. 




























Contract of Employment 


Tue Texas law (ch. 189) made it unlawful now for a person to go 
on the premises of a citizen in the night time and remove any laborer 
ortenant. Wisconsin (ch. 123) declared all contracts of employment 
void which stipulate that neither party may join a labor organization 
or any organization of employers. Protection to woman employees 
engaged in moving boxes or receptacles was enlarged in California’ 





as May (1929), pp. 135, 136; August (1929), pp. 85-88; September (1929), pp. 89, 90; October (1929), pp. 73-77; 
‘November (1929), pp. 52-55; December (1929), pp 71-73; and March (1930), pp. 68-70. 
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by chapter 768. Arizona (chs. 85, 105) and Hawaii (Np. 103) sicteq 
upon the subject of employment of aliens on public work:. By 
chapter 559, California specified the uses to which a bond put ip hy 
an employee or by an applicant for employment may be emp!\iyej 
The law prohibiting the blacklisting of employees was enlarge! gh 
made more specific in the States of California (ch. 586) and Texas 
(ch. 245). Colorado (ch. 121) made it unlawful for an employer ty 
interfere in the political rights of an employee. 
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Employment Agencies 


— > 


Private agencies.—F arm labor employment agencies were added to 
the California employment agency law (ch. 89), and a notice relative 
to return of fees if no employment is obtained must be inserted jy 
the receipt and the posted schedule of fees (ch. 215). The deputy 
State labor commissioner of Colorado (ch. 145) is now charged wit) 
the administration of the law. By chapter 49, Iowa strengthened 
the provisions of the employment agency law, and extended the 
fee-charging exemption to several organizations. Michigan (ch. 
321) repealed and reenacted the entire private employment avency 
act. The Industrial Commission of Minnesota (ch. 293) may now 
refuse to grant a license if the applicant is not a suitable person or 
the place is unfit for such use or the needs of the community do not 
warrant the licensing of another agency. By chapter 164, New 
York exempts certain associations of registered nurses from thie act. 
North Carolina (ch. 178) ys & arm the existing private employ- 
ment agency law by a new law. Oregon (ch. 297), Pennsy!vania 
(No. 438), and West Virginia (ch. 12) enacted legislation which 
strengthened their laws. 

Public agencies —Delaware passed an act authorizing the creation 
of an employment bureau to cooperate with the United States 
Employment Service and the city of Wilmington (ch. 108). By 
chapter 171, Nevada merely authorized the commissioner to attend 
— erences outside the State relative to labor and employment con- 

itions. 

Emigrant agents.—Georgia (No. 306, p. 176) defined the word 
“‘emigrant”’ as any person who has been solicited, persuaded, enticed, 
etc., to leave the State to be employed beyond the limits of the State. 
Texas passed three acts on the subject of emigrant agents. Chapter 
104 (first called session) provided for the licensing of emigrant agents, 
which law was subsequently repealed by chapter 96 (second called 
session). By chapter 11 (second called session) a tax of $1,000 was 
provided and in addition a tax of $100 to $300, according to the 
population of the county in which the agent intends to operate. 
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Group Life Insurance 


NinE States passed statutes concerning group life insurance. The 
laws in California (ch. 245), Colorado (ch. 110) , Hoar (ch. 221), M:issa- 
chusetts (ch. 121), Michigan (No. 154), New York (ch. 292), Pennsyl 
vania (No. 336), Washington (ch. 129), and Wisconsin (chs. 317, 372) 
were enlarged so as to include either members of labor unions «' 0! 
national guards or certain other specified groups of employees. 
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Hours of Labor 


Private Employment 


Women and children.—Penalties for violation of the 8-hour law for 
females were increased in California (ch. 40) and a record must be 
kept of hours worked by female employees (ch, 266), and said law was 
also amended (ch. 286) by extending its application to any industry 
and also to barber shops. Certain telephone operators are exempt 
from the 1-hour rest law, where six hours’ continuous labor is per- 
formed, in Maine (ch. 179). Michigan enlarged the law limiting the 
hours of labor so as to include those employed in hospitals, with special 
exemption to student nurses in hospitals (No. 299). The Pennsylva- 
nia act (No. 256) increased the penalty for violations of the law. By 
chapter 1316, Rhode Island now exempts certain women employed 
by public utilities from the provisions of the act. By chapters 86 
and 87 (first called session) Texas now exempts certain employees 
(superintendents, matrons, nurses of orphans’ homes) from the law 
relative to the hours of labor of females. The Wyoming act (ch. 13) 
materially strengthened the existing law. 

Men.—The penalty for violations of the hours of labor law in mines 
and smelters in Montana was increased (ch. 116). In New Hamp- 
shire (ch. 93) 10 hours’ actual labor is now considered a day’s work 
unless otherwise agreed. 





Public Works 


The following States acted upon the subject of hours of labor on 
public works: California (ch. 793), Oregon (chs. 137, 224, 358), and 
Wisconsin (chs. 367, 447). 

Child Labor 


Tue child labor law in Illinois (p. 429) was amended in several par- 
ticulars. In Indiana (ch. 76) children acting as caddies are now 
exempt from the provisions of the law. The Michigan law (No. 102) 
was enlarged relative to dangerous occupations, and in Minnesota 
(ch. 234) the law was strengthened. The child labor law of Missouri 
was repealed and reenacted with several important changes (p. 130). 
The Oklahoma law was weakened by allowing nonresident children 
of the State employed in theaters an exemption from the child labor 
law under certain conditions (ch. 35). Texas (ch. 180) acted upon the 
subject especially pertaining to the penalty for violations of the act. 
The subject of school attendance received attention in Alaska (ch. 97), 

California (chs. 82, 546), Illinois (p. 726), Maryland (ch. 491) Ne- 
braska (ch. 87), Pennsylvania (No. 41), and Utak (ch. 23), while the 
subject of continuation schools for employed children was legislated 
upon in California (chs. 185, 187), lowa (ch. 108), and Utah (ch. 47). 


Safety and Health 


Employment in mines, etc—Laws tending to improve the safety 
and health of miners were passed in several States. Arizona (ch. 73) 
established a State hospital for disabled miners. The coal mine 
Inspection act of Colorado (ch. 68) was enlarged in many details. In 
Missouri (p. 256) the salaries of certain mine inspectors were increased, 
and the law creating the State mining board was repealed. A bureau 
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of mines was established in Nevada by chapter 194. Oklahoma (.})s. 
42 and 251) enacted a new law applicable to lead and zine miives. 
and also enacted a new coal mining code. Several acts (chs. |‘) 
254, 264, and 390) were adopted in Pennsylvania extending s3/\¢{y 
provisions in mines. The law requiring inspection fees in Tenne-sco 
coal mines (ch. 28) was repealed. Two acts (chs. 16 and 17) Wore 
enacted in West Virginia; the first increased the number of mine in- 
spectors and adopted additional safety provisions and the seo ond 
increased the salary of the chief of the department of mines. \\ \- 
ming added four chapters (chs. 28, 29, 30, and 34) which prov ied 
for additional safety regulations in coal mines. 

Boiler inspection—In Arkansas (ch. 303) the salaries of cerijain 
employees in the boiler inspection department were increased. |er. 
mits to operate an air-pressure tank or steam boiler must be sec iired 
in California (chs. 180, 181). Pennsylvania (ch. 451) strengthened 
the boiler inspection law. 

Factory inspection.—The factory inspection law of Colorado (ch. 
95) was enlarged to include schoolhouses, theaters, moving-pictuire 
houses, and places of public assemblage. The powers of factory 
inspectors were alii in Michig:» (ch. 102) a the regulation of 
fans and blowers in, factories was provided for (ch. 301). Nebraska 
acted upon the subject of safety codes (ch. 138). By chapter 294, 
New York amended the law relative to office room partitions. The 
subject of fire hazards in dry-cleaning establishments was acted upon 
in Oregon (ch. 424). Penalties for violations of the factory law in 
Pennsylvania were increased by chapter 256, and the law relative to 
inspection of elevators (ch. 452) and safety codes (ch. 453) was 
strengthened. Porto Rico (ch. 37) now exempts certain dressmuk- 
ing establishments from the law requiring a physician to be employed. 
Three acts were passed in Rhode Island—chapter 1310 relative to 
-the reporting of certain data by firms employing 5 or more persons; 
chapter 1311 relative to appropriations for factory inspectors; and 
chapter 1331 (p. 104) relative to appeals from a factory inspector's 
orders. Wisconsin provided for increased safety measures in dycing 
and cleaning establishments (ch. 67) and that a contractor must 
comply with the provisions of the State electrical code (ch. 470). 

Sanitation.—In California (ch. 348) a duty is now imposed on health 
officers to report violations of the law applicable to foundry sanita- 
tion. Textile manufacturers must inatall sewerage systems in com- 
pany houses in South Carolina (No. 249). Connecticut passed 
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aw (ch. 298) requiring sanitary conditions to be kept in bakeshops, § | 
and the law in Pennsylvania (No. 240) pertaining to the health of .@ ¢r 
j In 


persons employed in bakeries was also improved. 
Miscellaneous.—New Jersey (ch. 90) amended the law relating to 
work in compressed-air chambers. The public utilities commission 
of Ohio (p. 256) was authorized to promulgate and enforce orders 
relating to the protection and safety of railroad employees. |}v 
chapter 82, Vermont extended the jurisdiction of the public service 
commission to cover working conditions (washroom and locker f:1!- 
ities) of railroad terminal employees. West Virginia (ch. 83) author- 
ized the adoption of safety codes on building construction. |0 
qualify to operate a steam locomotive, a person must be on the sery '¢ 
list for three years as a locomotive fireman in Wisconsin (ch. 460) 
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Wages 




































In Arizona the salaries of State officers and employees may now 
be garnisheed (ch. 50). In California (ch. 230) the procedure relative 
to filing preferred claims for wages was changed; and the law pro- 
hibiting the issuance of nonnegotiable wage checks was extended to 
cover ‘‘associations,’” and agents and officers of such (ch. 573). 
Maryland extended the law relating to the exemption of wages from 
garnishment to cover judgments for certain necessaries of life (ch. 
965). Imprisonment may now be imposed in Massachusetts (ch. 
117) for failure to pay weekly wages. Certain corporations in New 
Jersey (ch. 235) may pay wages by negotiable check provided author- 
ization is obtained from the commissioner of labor. North Dakota 
(ch. 188) raised the salary exemption of the head of a family from $15 
to $20 per week in garnishment cases. 

Connecticut (ch. 54), New Mexico (ch. 128), and Ohio (p. 479) 
changed the procedure relative to the assignment of wages. In Utah 
(ch. 9) the law relating to minimum wages paid to female employees 
was repealed. Nevada (ch. 44) sstehiahod a minimum wage of $4 
per day for laborers, etc., on public works, and Hawaii (No. 86) fixed 
a minimum rate of $3 per daz 

Several States enacted legislation for the protection of wages of 
employees, etc., of contractors, by either amending existing laws or 
by new acts: Arkansas (No. 368), California (ch. 817), Colorado (ch. 
148), Idaho (ch. 254), Indiana (ch. 41), Massachusetts (chs. 110, 111), 
Minnesota (ch. 369), Oregon (ch. 136), Pennsylvania (Nos. 114, 490), 
Texas (ch. 226), and West Virginia (ch. 76). 


Mechanics’ Liens 


Mecuanics’ liens and general liens for work done by laborers, 
workmen, and others received attention in the following States: 
Loggers, California (ch. 157); farmers (crops and farm lands), Illinois 
(p. 547) and Oregon (ch. 372); water, gas, oil wells, and derricks, 
Colorado (ch. 123), Pennsylvania (No. 433), and Texas (ch. 223); 
building and realty, Hawaii (No. 207), Indiana (ch. 113), Michigan 
(No. 264), New York (ch. 515), and Washington (ch. 230); vehicles 
and garage keepers, Maine (ch. 279), Minnesota (ch. 302), New York 
(ch. 28), and Wisconsin (ch. 275); timber products, North Carolina 
(ch. 69); threshermen, Minnesota (ch. 314), Montana (ch. 20), and 
North Dakota (ch. 156); spinners and throwsters, Rhode Island (ch. 
1354). States which also extended the benefits of the lien, either by 
creating new liens or by changing the procedure in their enforcement, 
include California (chs. 868, 869, 870, 871), Oregon (ch. 117), Texas 
(chs, 211, 224, and 78 (2d called session)), and Utah (ch. 18). 


LO 


Small Loans 


Since there is a close connection between the subject of small loans 
and wages, consideration of the several States which enacted small 
loans legislation would seem to be justified. The rate of interest was . 
reduced in Maine (ch. 319), New Jersey (ch. 293), and West Virginia 
(ch. 24). Regulation and strengthening of the small loans act was 
provided also in Connecticut (ch. 207), Delaware (ch. 260), Maine 
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(chs. 195, 208, 324), Massachusetts (ch. 159), Missouri (p. 01) 
Montana (ch. 112), Ohio (p. 43), and Wisconsin (ch. 408). 


Cooperative Organizations 


CREDIT unions received the attention of several of the State (ccis. 
latures: Arizona (ch. 58), Florida (ch. 14499—spec. sess.), Kansas 
(ch. 141), Maryland (ch. 337), Michigan (No. 303), Montan: (ch, 
105), New Hampshire (ch. 46), New Jersey (ch. 266), New York 
(chs. 323, 324, 325), North Carolina (ch. 47), Oregon (ch. 3396) 
Texas (ch. 17, ch. 85—2d called session), and Wisconsin (ch. 323) 

The following States passed legislation affecting cooperative soi. 
eties: Iowa (chs. 5, 18, 398), Minnesota: (ch. 171), North Dakotg 
(ch. 101), Oregon (ch. 412), Pennsylvania (Nos. 211, 215), South 
Dakota (chs. 89, 90), and Vermont (No. 81). 


Holidays and Days of Rest 


ArmisTicE Day, November 11, was made a holiday in Alaska 
(ch. 27), Georgia (No. 285, p. 211), and New Hampshire (ch. |1), 
Hawaii (No. 94) permits the selling of certain articles (poi, rice, and 
flowers) on Sundays. Certain occupations are exempted from the 
Maine Sunday law (ch. 303), Massachusetts now permits the sale o/ 
bread between certain specified hours (ch. 118). Violations of Sun- 
day law were acted upon in West Virginia (ch. 44). 


Labor Unions and Disputes 


NEBRASKA (ch. 136) authorized the use of trade-union labels and 
the filing of the trade-mark for record in the office of the secretary 
of state. The procedure relative to the granting of injunctions in 
labor disputes was enlarged in Minnesota (ch. 260). 


Pensions 


Old-age pensions.—Four States—California (ch. 530), Minnesota 
(ch. 47), Utah (ch. 76), and Wyoming (ch. 87)—established ol«-age 
pension systems. Alaska (ch. 65) revised and codified the former 
act, and increased the maximum allowance from $25 to $35 a month 
for males. Wisconsin (ch. 181) made several changes and now 
designates the act as ‘‘old-age assistance.”’ 

Mothers’ pensions.—This was the subject of legislation in |)el- 
aware (ch. 251), Florida (ch. 13759), Illinois (p. 198), Iowa (ch. {/2), 
Maine (ch. 204), Maryland (ch. 401), Michigan (No. 33), Minnesota 
(ch. 101), Nevada (ch. 42), New Hampshire (chs. 145, 177), New 
York (ch. 347), Oregon (ch. 45), and Pennsylvania (No. 367). 

Public employees.—Minnesota established a compulsory State «1- 
ployees’ retirement fund (ch. 191). A proposed constituticnal 
amendment was adopted in California (ch. 87, p. 2266), giving the 
mag power to provide for a State employees’ retirement «‘t. 
The act applying to certain employees of the United States rel:'ive 
to their retention beyond retirement age was amended (ch. 27). 4) 


U. S. Stat. L. 1248). Other States which amended or enlarged ‘he F 
retirement act were Georgia (pp. 308, 312, 314), Hawaii (Nos. 68, |»), 
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Massachusetts (chs. 366, 367), New Jersey (ch. 122), New York (chs. 
934, 415, «21, 422, 439, 443, 574), Pennsylvania (Nos. 101, 369, 447, 
565), Philippine Islands (No. 3360), and Vermont (No. 61). 

Private employees.—New Jersey (ch. 5) has authorized the creation 
of trust funds for the administration of pensions and disability or 
unemployment aids for relief of employees. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 


LEGISLATION on the subject of vocational rehabilitation was 
enacted in several of the States. Connecticut (ch. 201), District of 
Columbia (ch. 303, 45 U.S. Stat. L. 1260), Maryland (ch. 201), and 
Texas (ch. 23—first called session) provided for the acceptance of the 
| Federal vocational rehabilitation act. 


Vocational Education 


New Mexico (ch. 107) accepted the Federal statute for the further 
development of vocational education. New York (chs. 264, 407), 
Pennsylvania (No. 102), Philippine Islands (No. 3377), and Wisconsin 
(chs. 13, 103, 142, 261, and 444) also passed legislation on the subject. 
By chapter 153 (45 Stat. 1151), the United States enacted a law for 
the further development of vocational education in the States and 
Territories. 


Labor Departments 


CALIFORNIA passed several acts amending the law relating to the 
department of labor—chapter 155 created a division of industrial 
fire safety, chapters 231 and 256 enlarged the powers of the labor 
commissioner, and chapter 280 concerned the filing of mine reports 
in the office of the State mining bureau. In Idaho (ch. 5) the law 
creating the labor commission for arbitration of labor disputes was 
repealed. In Illinois one of the five industrial officers (pp. 749, 751) 
was designated as chairman at a salary of $6,000. The Kansas 
| Commission of Labor and Industry was created by chapter 258, 
and the commissioners of labor and industry are given the power to 
appoint certain officers instead of the public service commission as 
heretofore (ch. 183). Employers of labor in Maine (ch. 146) are no 
longer required to report accidents to the department of labor if the 
| same have been reported to the industrial accident commission. 

A “Bureau for Women and Children” was created in New Jersey 
by chapter 158 and the powers of the commissioner of labor were 
enlarged by chapter 207. In New York (ch. 399) the grades of 
factory inspectors in the department of labor are increased to eight. 
In Oregon (ch. 344) the bureau of labor statistics and inspector of 
factories and workshops are hereafter to be designated as the ‘‘ Bureau 
of Labor.”” Pennsylvania, by chapter 450, acted upon the subject 
of violations of rules and regulations of the department of labor 
while Rhode Island (ch. 1362) provided that assistants to the com- 
missioner of labor shall be paid not more than $5 per day instead of” 

$4 as heretofore. 
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Investigative Commissions 


Tue legislatures of several States have provided for investie:, jo 
on certain subjects affecting labor. In California (ch. 56, p. 2 3:) 
convict labor, and (ch. 92, p. 2276) mechanics’ lien law, while in IJ); )\oj. 
coal-mining conditions (p. 137), retirement fund for State emp). ees 
(p. 758), child welfare (p. 780—S. J. Res. 23), and conditions joy. 
taining to physically handicapped children (p. 780—H. J. Re. 24 
received attention. The textile industry in Massachusetts (ch. 5; 
Resolves p. 539) and the registration and examining of barbers «hy, 
43— Resolves, p. 533) were the subjects for investigation. The eeyer| 
subject of old age in New York (ch. 664) was studied by a Siute 
commission, while in Tennessee (S. J. Res. 17) conditions in ¢,,/ 
mines, and in West Virginia (S. Con. Res. No. 3) convict |abor 
received attention. In Wisconsin four investigations were pro- 
vided—retirement plan for State employees (ch. 326), codific:tion 
of rules of the industrial commission (ch. 393), convict labor (hy. 
447) and the investigation of prison labor conditions, provided {or in 
the act of 1927 was continued by chapter 511. In Porto Rico 
(J. R. 16—-special session p. 84), causes of industrial unrest and 
unemployment were requested by the legislature. Oregon (S. ./. R. 
No. 16) provided for a study of the reorganization of the State 
departments, with the department of labor and industry as one of 
the nine departments. By public bill No. 13, the Congress of the 
United States provided for inquiries on the subject of unemployment 
in the taking of the fifteenth nctintiial census. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue following States acted on the subject of giving preferences for 
local labor and domestic materials: Arkansas (No. 141); Missoun 
(p. 257); Nevada (ch. 60); and Oregon (ch. 144). Convict labor 
received attention in several States—California (chs. 125, 4s1), 
Indiana (ch. 91), Iowa (ch. 87), Michigan (No. 309), Minnesota 
(chs. 138, 348), Montana (ch. 173), Nebraska (ch. 137), New Mexico 
(ch. 50), New York (ch. 243), North Carolina (chs. 221, 292), Oregon 
(ch. 133), South Dakota (chs. 107, 236), Texas (ch. 229), West Virginia 
(ch. 51), Wisconsin (chs. 121,342), United States (45U.S.Stat. L. 1084). 

Pennsylvania (No. 243) authorized the appointment of industrial 
police by the governor. In California (ch. 891) an employer who 
collects tips intended for employees by patrons must now post a notice 
specifying the amount of the tip employee received and also the extent 
that such employees are required to accept tips in lieu of waves. 
Texas (ch. 156) acted upon the subject of the removal of railroad 
shops and terminals. 





Right of Railroad Employees to Collective Bargaining Through 
Own Representative Upheld 


HE United States Supreme Court in a recent decision affirm a 
decree of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, involving the right of railroad employees to bar ain 
collectively through representatives of their own selection. (J :xs 
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& N.O. R. R. Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
etc., 00 Sup. Ct. 427). 

The suit was originally brought in the District Court for the South- 
ern District of Texas by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Southern 
Pacilic Lines in Texas and Louisiana, against the Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Co., to obtain an injunction restraining the railroad 
company from interfering with or influencing their clerical employees 
in the matter of their organization and designation of representatives: 
for the purposes specified in the railroad labor act of 1926.' For a 
number of years the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
had been authorized by a majority of the railway clerks to represent 
them in all matters relating to theiremployment. In the latter part 
of 1925 the brotherhood applied to the railroad company for an in- 
crease of wages for the railway clerks. The application was denied, 
and subsequently the controversy was referred to the United States 
Board of Mediation created under the railroad labor act of 1926. 
During the pendency of the wage dispute the railroad company under- 
took the formation of a company union, known as the Association of 
Clerical Employees, Southern Pacific Lines. The brotherhood con- 
tended that in accomplishing this the railroad company had en- 
deavored to intimidate its members, and to coerce them to withdraw 
from the brotherhood and to make the company union their repre- 
sentative in dealings with the railroad company, all of which was a 
violation of the third paragraph of sectior 2 of the railroad labor act 
which provided that: 

Representatives, for the purpose of this act, shall be designated by the respec- 
tive parties in such manner as may be provided in their corporate organization 
or unincorporated association, or by other means of collective action, without 
interference, influence, or coercion exercised by either party over the self-organi- 
zation or designation of representatives by the other. 

The District Court for the Southern District of Texas granted a 
temporary injunction against the railroad company. Subsequently 
the railroad company refused to recognize the brotherhood, stating 
that the brotherhood did not represent a majority of the clerical 
employees, and recognized only the company union, which the com- 
pany claimed represented a majority of the clerical employees. Con- 
tempt proceedings were brought in the district court, and it was found 
that the railroad company had violated the order of injunction. 
The court ? ordered the railroad to disband its company union and to 
deal with the brotherhood ‘until such time as these employees by a 
secret ballot taken in accordance with the further direction of the court, 
and without the dictation or interference of the railroad company 
and its officers, should choose other representatives.”’ 

The temporary injunction against the railroad was later made 
permanent. Thereupon an appeal from such order was taken by the 
railroad company to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit * 
and there the decree of the district court was affirmed, holding that 
the injunction was properly granted. 


—,. 





! 44 Stat. L., 577. 3 See Labor Review, October, 1929, pp. 7&-80. 
? See Labor Review , June, 1928, pp. 96-98. 
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The railroad company thereupon carried the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. The contention relied upon by the railroad 
company was that paragraph 3 of section 2 of the railroad lab«y ge 
conferred merely an abstract right not intended to be enforced }y 
legal proceedings; that the act, in so far as it attempted to proven 
either party from influencing the other in the selection of representg. 
tives, was unconstitutional, because it sought to destroy a right ciay. 
anteed by the first and fifth amendments of the United States (‘op. 
stitution. 

- Whether the statute imposed a legal duty upon the railroad cop. 
pany, enforceable by judicial proceedings, the United States Supreine 
Court in an opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes said, was the im. 
portant question cf law for the court to consider. The court, afte 
reviewing two prior cases* decided by the court, and a brief discus. 
sion of events which led to the enactment of the railway labor act of 
1926, said that: 


It is thus apparent that Congress, in the legislation of 1926, while elaborating y 
plan for amicable adjustments and voluntary arbitration of disputes betwee) 
common carriers and their employees, thought it necessary to impose, and did 
impose, certain definite obligations enforceable by judicial proceedings. The 
question before us is whether a legal obligation of this sort is also to be found iy 
the provisions of subdivision third of section 2 of the act (45 U.S.C. A., sec. 152, 
subd. Third) providing that, ‘‘ Representatives, for the purposes of this act, shal] 
be designated by the respective parties * * * withoutinterference, influence, 
or coercion exercised by either party over the self-organization or designation of 
representatives by the other.”’ 

It is at once to be observed that Congress was not content with the general 
declaration of the duty of carriers and employees to make every reasonable effort 
to enter into and maintain agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, and working 
conditions, and to settle disputes with all expedition in conference between 
authorized representatives, but added this distinct prohibition against cocrcive 
measures. This addition can not be treated as superfluous or insignificant, or 
as intended to be without effect. * * * While an affirmative declaration of 
duty contained in a legislative enactment may be of imperfect obligation because 
not enforceable in terms, a definite statutory prohibition of conduct whic: 
would thwart the declared purpose of the legislation can not be disregarded. 
The intent of Congress is clear with respect to the sort of conduct that is prohibited. 


In reaching the conclusion as to the intent Congress had in mind 
the Court said that: 


Freedom of choice in the selection of representatives on each side of the dispute 
is the essential foundation of the statutory scheme. All the proceedings looking 
to amicable adjustments and to agreements for arbitration of disputes, the entire 
policy of the act, must depend for success on the uncoerced action of each purty, 
through its own representatives to the end that agreements satisfactory to both 
may be reached and the peace essential to the uninterrupted service of the 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce may be maintained. There is no impair 
ment of the voluntary character of arrangements for the adjustment of disputes 
in the imposition of a legal obligation not to interfere with the free choice of those 
who are to make such adjustments. On the contrary, it is of the essence of 3 
voluntary scheme, if it is to accomplish its purpose, that this liberty should be 
safeguarded. The definite prohibition which Congress inserted in the act cal 
not therefore be overridden in the view that Congress intended it to be ignored. 
As the prohibition was appropriate to the aim of Congress, and is cap:l)le of 
enforcement, the conclusion must be that enforcement was contemplated. 





‘Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 0. U. S. Railroad Labor Board (261 U. 8S. 72) and Pennsylvania |: . !road 
System & Allied Lines Federation No. 909. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (267 U. 8. 203). 
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The Supreme Court cited several cases to emphasize the fact that 
there was no doubt as to the constitutional authority of Congress to 
enact the prohibition of the statute, and, continuing, declared that: 


Exercising this authority, Congress may facilitate the amicable settlements of 
disputes which threaten the service of the rings gy agencies of interstate trans- 
portation. In shaping its legislation to this end, Congress was entitled to take 
cognizance of actual conditions and to address itself to practicable measures. 
The legality of collective action on the part of employees in order to safeguard 
their proper interests is not to be disputed. It has long been recognized that 


employees are entitled to organize for the purpose of securing the redress of 
grievances and to promote agreements with employers relating to rates of pay and 
conditions of work. (American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trade Council, 


957 U. S. 184, 209, 42 S. Ct. 72.) Congress was not required to ignore this right 
of the employees but could safeguard it and seek to make their appropriate 
collective action an instrument of peace rather than of strife. Such collective 
action would be a mockery if representation were made futile by interferences 
with freedom of choice. Thus the prohibition by Congress of interference with 
the selection of representatives for the purpose of negotiation and conference 
between employers and employees, instead of being an invasion of the constitu- 
tional right of either, was based on the recognition of the rights of both. 


The railroad labor act of 1926, the court said, does not interfere 
with the normal exercise of the right of the carrier to select or dis- 
charge its employees, and that: 

The statute is not aimed at this right of the employers, but at the interference 
with the right of employees to have representatives of their own choosing. As 
the carriers subject to the act have no constitutional right to interfere with the 


freedom of the employees in making their selections, they can not complain of 
the statute on constitutional grounds. 


The United States Supreme Court, in concluding the opinion, re- 
ferred to a minor point raised by the railroad company relative to the 
granting of the injunction in violation of section 20 of the Clayton Act 
(29 U.S.C. A.sec.52). Thesection provides that no injunction should 
be granted in any case involving employment disputes, unless an 
irreparable injury to property or a property right was threatened. 
The court, however, was of the opinion that it was not necessary to 
pass upon this point— 

For if it could be said that it was necessary in the present instance to show a 
property interest in the employees in order to justify the court in granting an 
injunction, we are of the opinion that there was such an interest, with respect 
to the selection of representatives to confer with the employer in relation to 
contracts of service, as satisfied the statutory requirement. 


The decree of the lower court was therefore affirmed. 
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Employment on Railroad Car Float Covered by Federal Long- 
shoremen’s Compensation Act 


HE United States Supreme Court, in a recent decision, held that 

a railroad car float of 500 tons while in navigable waters was 
subject to the maritime law like any other vessel, and that the case 
was governed by the Federal longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
compensation act. (Nogueira v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 50 Sup. Ct. Rep. 303.) The facts in the case disclose’ 
that one Victorio Nogueira was employed by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. as a freight handler, loading freight 
into railroad cars on a car float in navigable waters at a pier in New 
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York harbor. While so employed Nogueira was injured when a }y:ile of 
paper slid down a gangplank and threw him on the floor of the {\, 
crushing his leg. 

In an action brought by Nogueira in the United States Distric 
Court for the District of New York, he contended that the ear {\oq; 
upon which he was working was used as an adjunct to railroad trang. 
portation in interstate commerce, and that it was not the intention of 
Congress to substitute the remedy under the Federal longshore sen’, 
and harbor workers’ compensation act for that afforded by the Feder! 
employers’ liability act. 

The district court, however, dismissed the complaint brought wnder 
the employers’ lability act. Upon appeal to the United States (ip. 
cult Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, this court affirmed t)y 
judgment of the district court, but assumed that Nogueira would 
have been allowed to prosecute his claim under the Federal employers’ 
liability act if the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensiition 
act did not apply, but if the latter did apply the remedy under the 
act was exclusive. 

The case was then carried by Nogueira to the United States Su. 


at, 


preme Court to review the judgment of the circuit court of appeals. 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes delivered the opinion of the court, and after 
stating the general scheme and purpose of the Federal longshoremen’s 


and harbor workers’ compensation act, and after defining the word 
‘“‘employer,” held that the definition is ‘manifestly broad enough to 
embrace a railroad company, provided it has employees who are 
employed in maritime employment, in whole or in part, upon the 
navigable waters of the United States.”’ 

In reviewing the judgment of the lower court, Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes referred to several former cases decided by the court. In 
Atlantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek (234 U.S. 52) a stevedore was 
loading a ship lying in port in navigable waters, and the court held 
that there was no doubt ‘‘that he was performing a maritime service 
and that the rights and liabilities of the parties were matters within 
the admiralty jurisdiction.”” Also in the case of Southern Pacific (o. 
». Jensen (244 U.S. 205) it was held that the case was not within the 
Federal employers’ liability act, as the ship upon which the emplovee 
was injured could not properly be regarded “‘as a part of the railroad’s 
extension or equipment.” 

From the standpoint of maritime employment, the court said that 
it made no difference ‘‘ whether the freight is placed in the hold or on 
the deck of a vessel, or whether the vessel is a car float or a steam- 
ship.” A car float in navigable waters, the court said, ‘‘is subject to 
the maritime law like any other vessel.”’ 

The court then considered the exceptions contained in section 3 of 
the longshoremen’s act and held that the case did not come within any 
of these exceptions of the act. Their limited character, the cour 
said, ‘‘is significant.’”’ ‘No exception is made of the employees of 2 
railroad company employed in maritime service on the navigable 
waters of the United States or with respect to the question whether 
such employment was in connection with an extension of railroad 
transportation.” 

The Supreme Court, in concluding the opinion, reviewed the history 
of the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation law while it 
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was pending in Congress, and affirmed the judgment of the lower 


S courts, holding that a railroad freight handler injured on a railroad car 


foat in any of the navigable waters of the United States must seek 
relief! under the Federal longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation act and not under the Federal employers’ liability act. 


——_—_——= 0-0 


Employee Injured While Repairing Vessel Held Subject to 
Federal Longshoremen’s Compensation Act 


NOTHER interesting case recently decided by the United States 

Supreme Court was that of John Baizley Iron Works et al. v. Span 
(50 Sup. Ct. Rep. 306). In this case Abraham Span, an employee of 
the John Baizley Iron Works of Philadelphia was injured while work- 
ing on board the ship Bald Hill, tied up at a pier in the Delaware River 
at Philadelphia. Span had gone on board the ship to paint angle 
irons and do some repair work in the engine room of the vessel, and 
while so employed sparks from an acetylene torch used by a fellow 
employee struck his eyes, causing serious injuries. A compensation 
claim was filed by Span with the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, and upon a hearing before a referee an award was 
oranted. The employer appealed the award and judgment succes- 
sively to the State compensation board, the court of common pleas, 
the superior court, and the State supreme court, the award in each 
appeal being upheld. 

Span, in upholding his claim to compensation under the State act, 
contended that he was doing work of a nature which had no relation 
to navigation or commerce. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
declared that the insurance carrier could be held only to such lia- 
bilities as may be imposed on the employer, and held that when Span 
was injured he ‘“‘was doing work of a nature which had no direct 
relation to navigation or commerce.’ 

The employer thereupon carried the case to the United States 
Supreme Court, which court did not concur in the view expressed 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, and in a divided opinion held 
that the work which Span was performing was directly related to 
navigation and commerce. Mr. Justice McReynolds, in delivering 
the opinion of the court, said in part that— 

The Bald Hill had steamed to Philadelphia for necessary repairs. She was a 
completed vessel, lying in navigable waters; the employer, iron works, was 
engaged in making repairs upon her, painting the engine room and repairing the 
floor; the claimant went aboard in the course of his employment and was there 
engaged about the master’s business when hurt. Obviously, considering what 
we have often said, unless the State workmen’s compensation act (Pa. St. 1920, 


sec. 21916 et we changed or modified the rules of the general maritime law, the 
rights and liabilities of both the employer and the employee in respect of the 


latter’s injuries were fixed by those rules, and any cause arising out of them was 
Within the admiralty jurisdiction. 

The judgment of the State court was therefore reversed. 

Mr. Justice Stone filed a dissenting opinion which was concurred in 
by Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis. The dissenting 
me yg based on the authority of Rosengrant v. Havard (273° 

.S. 664). 
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Queensland’s Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 


deed industrial conciliation and arbitration act in Queens\ay¢ 
passed in December, 1929, became effective January 23, | (3) 
A summary of the law is given in the Australian Legislative Digwst fo, 
1929, and the regulations promulgated for its workings are giyy jp 
the Queensland Industrial Gazette for February 24, 1930. The ge 
abolishes the Board of Trade and Arbitration, and substitutes ay 
industrial court, presided over by a judge who must have the «\1ajj- 
fications of a judge of the supreme court. Provision is made f+ thp 
appointment of an actuary and statistician to aid the court, and pur. 
ticularly to give advice as to the probable economic effect upon trade 
of any award. The court may also appoint two assessors, one nomi- 
nated to the employers and the other by the employees, to assist iy 
any case. 

The act provides for the appointment of two conciliation commis. 
sioners and the setting up of conciliation boards for any one or more 
of the callings to which the act applies. Each board is to be presided 
over by one of the conciliation commissioners and is to consist of 
representatives in equal number of the employers and the employees: 
a majority vote is sufficient for a decision, and in case of a tie the com- 
missioner may cast the deciding vote, if both parties so request. 

The industrial court is not to take a case until the conciliation 
machinery has proved unavailing. If a board finds itself unable to 
come to an agreement on a case within three months from the time of 
its first submission, the commissioner may refer the matter to the 
industrial court, which thereupon has exclusive jurisdiction, and its 
decision is final. It also has duties apart from actual disputes. 

The court may, from time to time, make declarations as to cost of living, 
standard of living, minimum rates of wages, etc., and will be required to make 
declarations as to basic wages and standard hours. Any proceedings for recovery 
or enforcement of penalties, or for arrears of wages under an industrial agreement 
may be referred by court to an industrial magistrate. Appeals from decisions of 


industrial magistrates will lie to court. Jurisdiction of court in all industrial 
causes will be exclusive and its decisions final. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories in June, 1930 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents below the labor turnover 

indexes for the month of June for manufacturing as a whole and 
for eight separate industries. The indexes for manufacturing as a 
W hole are made up from reports received from representative plants 
employing vy Hee 1,500,000 people in over 75 different industries. 
The number of s reporting to the bureau in the eight industries 
for which separate indexes are shown employ at least 25 per cent of 
the wage earners in such industries, as shown by the Census of Manu- 
factures of 1927. 


TasLE 1—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES ! 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month. The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 







































































Separation rates 

Accession | Net turnover 

rate rate * 

Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? 
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B.— Equivalent Annual Rates 
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The form of oe used is the unweighted median of company rates. 
: Arithmnesae sum of quit, lay-off, and disc rates. 
he net turnover rate is the accession rate when it is lower than the separation rate, and the separation 
tate when it is lower than the accession rate. 
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The form of average used in the following tables is the unweichteq 
median of company rates. In determining a median rate the rate 
for the several establishments are arranged in order, from lowest to 
highest. The rate falling in the center of this arrangement 0/ rates 
is the median. In other words, it is a rate which has as many esta}. 
lishment’s rates above as below. Since it is an unweighted form 
average, the size of the different establishments reporting is 9; 
considered, nor are the deviations from the median. The number of 
employees used is the average number on the pay roll durine th 
period. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the separation rate subdivided inty 
the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession rate 
all expressed on both a monthly and an equivalent annual buasis 
It will be noticed that in addition to the several] separation rates and 
the accession rate the bureau also shows anet turnover rate. The net 
turnover rate means the rate of replacement of employees in a plant: 
it is the number of positions that are vacated and filled per 1( 
employees. The net turnover rate is the same as the separation rate 
in a plant that is increasing its number of workers. On the other hand, 
the net turnover rate is the same as the accession rate when a plant 
is reducing its force. 

Comparing June with May, 1930, it will be noted that the quit, 
lay-off, discharge, and accession rates are all lower for June than for 
May. The total separation rate for June was 2.54, while the accession 
rate was 1.62. Comparing June, 1930, with June, 1929, it is found 
that the June, 1930, quit rate is less than half that of the June, 1929, 
quit rate. In contrast, the lay-off rate is over two and one-half times 
as high in June, 1930, as it was in June, 1929. The June, 1930, dis- 
charge rate is also less than half that of the June, 1929, discharge rate. 
The accession rate for June, 1929, was 5.01 and for June, 1930, 1.62. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net tur- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing for the 
months of January to June, inclusive; foundry and machine shops for 





the months February to June, inclusive; and for the furniture industry 
for April, May, and June expressed both on a monthly and on an 
equivalent annual basis. 
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'The net turnover rate is the separation rate when this rate is lower than the accession rate, and the 


accession rate when it is lower than the separation rate, 
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The accession rate for automobiles was 1.91 compared with ; total 
separation rate of 5.24. The quit, discharge, and accession rate 
were all lower in the automotive industry in June than in \ay. 
The lay-off rate, however, was higher in June than May. 

The boot and shoe industry also had a lower accession rate thay 
separation rate. The accession rate was 2.17 while the total separa, 
tion rate was 2.44. The quit rate was lower in June than i in May in 
this industry, while the discharge, lay-off, and accession rates Were 
all higher in June than in the previous month. 

The total separation rate for the cotton manufacturing industry 
was 2.10 compared with an accession rate of 1.75. The quit, dis. 
charge, and accession rates in this industry were lower in June than 
for May. In contrast, the lay-off rate was over 50 per cent hivher jp 
June than in May. 

The foundry and machine-shop industry had a separation rate of 
2.90 in June, 1930, compared with an accession rate of 1.30. The June 
quit, discharge, and accession rates were all lower than the like rates 
for May, while the lay-off rate was higher in June than in May. 

The total separation rate in the furniture industry was 2.90) while 
the accession rate was 1.07. Comparing the June rates with the May 
rates we find that quit, discharge, and accession rates weve all lower 
and the lay-off rate was higher. 

The iron and steel bene had a higher accession rate than a 
separation rate. The June accession rate was 2.38, the total separa- 
tion rate for that month being only 2.23. The quit and lay-off rates 
for June were lower than for May, while the discharge and accession 
rates were higher. 

In the sawmill industry the total] separation rate was 3.49 and the 
accession rate was 2.78. The quit rate and the accession rate were 
lower in June than in May, while the discharge and lay-off rates were 
higher. 

Slaughtering and meat packing was the second industry that had 
a higher accession than total separation rate during this month. The 
June accession rate was 6.12, while the total separation rate was 
only 3.69. The quit, discharge, and lay-off rates were all lower for 
June than for May, while the accession rate was higher. 

The all-industry quit rate was 1.22. Of the industries for which 
separate indexes are shown, automobiles, cotton manufacturing, found- 
ries and machine shops, furniture, and sawmills had a lower quit 
rate than the all-industry quit rate, while boots and shoes, iron and 
steel, and slaughtering and meat packing had a higher quit rate than 
that shown by industry as a whole. The discharge rate in the auto- 
motive industry, boot and shoe industry, iron and steel industry, 
sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing were higher than the 
all-industry discharge rate. Cotton manufacturing, foundry and 
machine shops, and furniture had a lower discharge rate than indus- 
try as a whole. The lay-off rate for automobiles, foundry and ma- 
chine shops, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing 
was higher than for the average rate for all industries, while | ots 
and shoes, cotton manufacturing, and iron and steel had a lower 
than aver lay-off rate. The all-industry accession rate wis ¢x- 
ceeded by that for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufactur- 
ing, iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat paciing. 
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The accession rate in foundries and machine shops and in furniture 
was lower than that for all industries. 

The highest quit rate was shown in the ee age and meat- 
packing industry, where the June quit rate was 2.12; the lowest, 0.39, 
was shown in the furniture industry. The highest discharge rate, 
0.44, also appeared in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 
while the lowest, 0.13, was shown by furniture. Automobiles, with 
a lay-off rate of 3.82, laid off men at a higher ratio than any of the 
other industries. The lowest lay-off rate, 0.64, was shown by the 
iron and steel industry. The highest accession rate, 6.12, was shown 
in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, while the lowest, 1.07, 
occurred in furniture manufacturing. 
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Legislation Relating to Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 


oe eS amendment has been made in the past 19 
years in the legislation relating to consumers’ cooperitiye 
societies. The present article endeavors to present a picture of the 
laws governing such societies, as of June, 1930. 

Perhaps the most extensive amendments have been made in) the 
laws of Oregon and Wisconsin, but many changes have also |eey 
made in those of Connecticut, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, and 
South Dakota. Arkansas passed an entirely new act in 1921, while 
in the same year the North Dakota statute (which had previously 
been much amended) was again amended and the whole was re- 
enacted. 

There are now on the statute books consumers’ cooperative |i:ws' 
of varying completeness in 34 States and Alaska.? In Alabama, New 
York, and Washington, there are separate enactments for associa- 
tions organized with capital stock and those without it. The most 
complete laws are those of Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, and Wisconsin. The briefest are those 
of Ohio (which consists of two short sections permitting the forma- 
tion of “trading associations dealing in articles of merchandise” and 
authorizing the distribution of earnings in proportion to purchases), 
Tennessee (three sections, permitting associations to buy or sell agri- 
cultural products and merchandise and setting the number necessary 
for incorporation), and Vermont (one section, setting up a definition 
and standards to be followed). 

It may be said that the amendments made in the past 10 years 
have. been almost entirely in the direction of liberalizing the laws, 
widening the fields of business which may be entered, enlarging the 
powers of the associations organized under them, and raising the 
requirements or standards from the cooperative point of view. 





iSome of these, however, also cover agricultural marketing associations. 

?Alabama (stock—Code, 1923, secs. 7047-7056; nonstock—Code, 1923, secs. 7057-7061); Alaska (Acts of 
1917, ch. 26); Arkansas (Acts of 1921, No. 632); California (Civil Code, 1906, sec. 653a-1, as amended by 
Acts of 1921, ch. 170); Colorado (Comp. Laws, 1921, secs. 2413-2417); Connecticut (Gen’] Stats., 141s, secs. 
3600-3609, as amended by Acts of 1919, ch. 96; Acts of 1921, ch. 115; Acts of 1923, ch. 110; and Acts of 1925, 
ch. 227); Florida (Comp. Gen’! Laws, 1927, secs. 6385-6390); Illinois (Rev. Stats., 1917, ch. 32, secs, 13-12, 
233-259, as amended by Acts of 1917, PP. 303, 304); Indiana (Burns’ Ann. Stats., 1914, sec. 43592-4155), 
Iowa (Code of 1927, ch. 389, as amended by Acts of 1929, chs. 15, 18, 398); Kansas (Rev. Stats., 192, secs. 
17-1501 to 17-1515); Kentucky (Carroll’s Kentucky Stats. (Baldwin’s Rev.), 1930, sees. 883d-1 to ss.-9). 
Massachusetts (Gen’l Laws, 1921, ch. 157); Michigan (Comp. Laws, 1922, ch. 175, secs. 9053 (78)—05 (16): 
Minnesota (Gen’l Stats., 1923, ch. 58, secs. 7822-7847); Missouri (Rev. Stats., 1919, secs. 10247-1()2/2, as 
amended by Acts of 1919, p. 270; Acts of 1925, p. 145; Acts of 1929, p. 334); Montana (Rev. Codes, |''2!, ch. 
25, secs. 6375-6396); Nebraska (Comp. Stats., an secs. 642-648, as amended by Acts of 1925, ch. 79); \«vada 
(Rev. Laws, 1912, sees. 1249-1260); New Jersey (Comp. Stats., 1910, pp. 1580-1584); New York (stock Acts 
of 1913, ch. 454, as amended by Acts of 1920, . 104 and 501; Acts of 1921, ch. 359; Acts of 1926, ch. 231, 
art. 7; nonstock—<Acts of 1920, ch. 166, art. 21, as amended by Acts of 1926, ch. 231, art. 5); North Cuarolins 
(Consol. Stats., 1919, secs. 5242-5259); North Dakota (Acts of 1921, ch. 43); Ohio (Gen’l Code, 1{!'), secs 
10185, 10186); Oklahoma (Comp. Stats., 1921, secs. 5637-5652); Oregon (Olson’s Oreg. Laws, 1920, secs (94 
6981, as amended by Acts of 1929, ch. 412); Pennsylvania (Stats., 1920, secs. 5520-5542, as amended |)» \cts 
of 1923, No. 404; Acts of 1929, Nos. 211, 215); South Carolina (Civil Code, 1922, secs. 4331-4343), south 
Dakota (Rev. Code, 1919, secs. 8830-8853, as amended by Acts of 1919, ch. 140; Acts of 1921, ch. 153; Acts of 
1923, chs. 127 and 131; Acts of 1929, ch. 89); Tennessee (Thompson’s Shannon’s Code, 1919, secs. 215(> 2155): 
Vermont (Gen’l Laws, 1917, title 25, sec. 4897, as amended by Acts of 1929, No. 81); Virginia (Ann. (ode, 
1919, sec. 3855, as amended by Acts of 1928, ch. 166); Washi n (stock—Acts of 1913, ch. 19, as amended 
by Acts of 1925, ch. 99; nonstock—R. n & Ballinger’s Code, secs. 3752-3764); Wisconsin (W i: onsin 
Stats., 1923, secs. 185.01-185.23, as amended by Acts of 1925, ch. 181; Acts of 1928, 1929, ch. 527); and \\ yo 
ming (Comp. Stats., 1920, secs. 5119-5134). 
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The laws of 24 States now contain provisions as to the distribution 
of earnings, and these provisions always include the payment of 
patronage dividends. Only eight States* leave the distribution of 
earnings to be determined by the association in its by-laws, but of 
these the laws of Florida, Indiana, and Kansas set up a cooperative 
standard (in defining a ‘‘cooperative association” within the meaning 
of the act) which must be met by all associations organized under 
the act, and which always includes the payment of dividends on 

) BB the basis of patronage. The laws of five States (Alabama, Arkansas, 
* Colorado, New York (nonstock), and Washington) are silent as to 
¢ distribution of earnings, but in those of Arkansas and Colorado the 
association must conform to the cooperative standard of the act. 
* HZ Thus it may be said that the most characteristic feature of coopera- 
| BB tive associations—distribution of the earnings of the association on 
| HB the basis of patronage and not on capital invested—is now provided 
° BB for in more than 80 per cent of the laws. 
y An increasing number of laws are recognizing the value of the 
- BB teaching of the principles of cooperation and are making provision 
for the appropriation, from the societies’ net earnings, of a certain 
proportion (generally 5 per cent) for this purpose. In only five States, 
‘ BB however, has this provision as yet been made mandatory. 
: In 1929 the former Pennsylvania provision prohibiting an associa- 
' Hi tion from either giving credit or taking it was repealed. 
Provisions unusual, but in the direction of cooperative progress, 
© BB are that of Wisconsin allowing the stockholders, at their option, either 
- to return all of the net earnings to the patrons or to use them “for 
| Hi the general welfare of the members of the association”; that of 
Oklahoma and Wyoming holding the directors lable in case they 
distribute dividends when the association is bankrupt or on the 
verge of insolvency; the Missouri law requiring that the books of 
the association be audited once a year by a ‘‘competent auditor” 
who is not a member of the association; and two Wisconsin pro- 
visions, one of which permits a consumers’ association to enter into 
contracts binding the member to purchase all of his goods through 
“ Bit or through facilities created by it, and the other of which forbids 
discrimination by other business organizations against cooperative 
societies on pain of forfeiture of charter or license to do business. 
i A few of the changes in the cooperative laws seem to be of rather 
« ZBdubious value from the cooperative standpoint, as, for instance, 
the amendment of the New York and Oregon laws so as to permit 
'. ithe appointment of persons not connected with the association to 
) Hiserve as secretary and treasurer, and in the latter State to permit 
the directors to reside and hold meetings outside the State. Other 
provisions in this class are that of Montana allowing the society 
h. #@to put the value of its shares as high as $5,000 (though it is specified 
is Jgthat they may be paid for in installments); the Missouri provision 
allowing each member, in the election of the directors, to cast as 
many votes as he has shares, multiplied by the number of directors 
is [ be elected; and the South Dakota provision specifying that in 


"te Fel with capital of more than $500,000 voting shall be by 
x); shares, 








sin ‘California, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Nevada, New Jersey, and Ohio. 
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Definition of “ Cooperative Association” 





Tue laws of 11 States contain some definition of what shall ¢op. 
stitute a ‘“‘cooperative association” within the meaning of the ac} 
Those of Arkansas, Kansas, and Kentucky define such an associa. 
tion as one which distributes its earnings by a fixed return on c: pital 
and pro rata dividends on patronage, while the Wisconsin law scqds 
to this definition the requirement of one vote per member. The 
laws of Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, and Noy), 
Dakota define a cooperative association as one which distributes jt 
earnings wholly or in part on the basis of patronage or of services 
performed for the association. The New York (stock) law considers 
as a cooperative organization one conducted ‘‘primarily for the 
mutual help and benefit of its shareholders, employees, and patrons 
without profit, which pays not to exceed 6 per cent on capital and 
distributes the remainder on the basis of patronage or of labor per- 
formed for the society.”’ 


Kind of Business Permitted 


THE cooperative laws of eight States * give cooperative associations 
formed under them blanket authority to carry on “any lawful busi- 
ness,’ that of Kansas permits any business or industrial pursuit, 
while that of Vermont permits any business ‘‘not repugnant to 
the laws of the State.’”” The law of Missouri covers any agricultural 


or mercantile business, while that of Massachusetts adds dairies 
to these two fields of business. The Ohio law (perhaps the bricfest 
cooperative enactment) authorizes the formation only of trading 


associations dealing in articles of merchandise, while that of Ten- 
nessee adds to this the right to buy and sell agricultural products. 
Seven States® permit any agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, 
manufacturing, or mechanical business, while to this list Arkansas 
adds banking, Minnesota adds marketing, warehousing, commission 
business, building, telephone, and the supply of electricity, heat. 
light, or power, and North Dakota adds grain elevators and the 
re ee business. Virginia substitutes brokerage for mining in the 
above list, while Oklahoma and Wyoming substitute livestock, 
irrigation, horticultural, and industrial businesses for mining. 
he law of Alabama allows the carrying on by cooperative societies 
of any mutual aid, benefit, or industrial business; the law of Alaska 
ermits any lawful mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural, or other 
industrial pursuit; that of Connecticut, trade or any lawful mercan- 
tile, mechanical, manufacturing or agricultural business, and that of 
Illinois, any general mercantile, manufacturing, or producing business. 
The Montana law permits a cooperative association to carry on trade 
or any branch of industry, and the purchase or distribution of com- 
modities for consumption, and even to borrow or lend money for 11- 
dustrial purposes. The New Jersey law permits the operation of 
mechanical, mining, manufacturing, or trading businesses. 
The most detailed laws in this respect are those of New York and 
Pennsylvania. The New York law relating to cooperative associa- 





4 California, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, ae. Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon. : ; 
5 Iowa, Kentucky, North Carolina, South C ina, South Dekots, Washington (stock), and Wisconsin. 
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tions with capital stock gives them the right to carry on any general 
producing, manufacturing, warehousing, merchandising, or processing 
and cleansing business in articles of common use, including farm 
products, food supplies, farm machinery and supplies, and articles 
of personal and domestic use; buying, selling, or leasing homes or 
farms for members; or building or conducting housing or eating 
places. The nonstock law of the same State permits the purchase, 
manufacture, preservation, drying, canning, storing, handling, and 
utilization of agriculture, dairy, horticultural, or other food products, 
family or other household supplies to be consumed by the families or 
guests of the members or any other household operation; the per- 
formance of services connected with the purchase or hiring of supplies, 
machinery, or equipment; or educational work in home economics or 
mutual help in educational work. The Pennsylvania law permits the 
operation of any agricultural, horticultural, mining, quarrying, 
building, mechanical, or manufacturing business; cultivating, raising, 
trading or dealing in all kinds of goods or produce, or of livestock ; or 
the holding, leasing, or improving land, tenements, or buildings. 


Number Who May Organize 


In rour States ° only three persons are necessary for the incorpora- 
tion of @ cooperative society, but the Vermont act requires that they 
must be adults and Kentucky that they must be residents of the State. 
The Montana act specifies not less than three nor more than seven 
persons. In 17 States’ five persons are required for incorporation 
(of whom a majority must be residents, in Alaska). Seven persons 
are required in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Ten- 
nessee, 10 in Colorado, Florida, and Oklahoma, 12 in Missouri, 15 in 
Alabama (nonstock associations, a majority of incorporators must be 
residents of State) and North Dakota, 20 in Arkansas, Kansas (all 
citizens), and Nebraska, and 25 in Indiana. The Ohio act contains 
no provision ou the subject. 


Management 


Directors.—The great majority of the laws specify that the coopera- 
tive association shall have not less than five directors, those of 18 
States ®* having this provision. The number may not be less than 
three in Kentucky, Mostane. Vermont, Washington (stock), and 
Wyoming, not less than 5 nor more than 9 in South Carolina, and 
not less than 7 nor more than 9 in Alabama (nonstock). The Penn- 
sylvania law sets the number of directors at 6, 8, or 10; the matter 
is left to the association to fix, inits by-laws, in Nevada, New York 
(nonstock associations only), and Washington (nonstock), while the 
acts of nine States ® contain no provision on the subject. The Oregon 
law prohibits any director from occupying a salaried position in the 
association or to be a party to any contract with the association 
which will yield him a profit. 


‘Kentucky, Michigan, New York (stock), and Vermont. 
’ Alabama (stock), Alaska, California, Illinois, owa, Minnesota, Nevada, New York (nopstock), North 
wrens Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
ing. ‘ 
* Alabama a Alaska, Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
poe, ew J , New York (stock), North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota 
1 


* California, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
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Officers.— Practically all of the laws which have any provision a 
regards officers specify that they shall consist of a president, one o> 
more vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer (the last two of which 
may be combined). Of these acts, those of 12 States ™ require tha 
the officers shall be elected by the directors from their own number 
The Kansas and New Jersey acts except the secretary from this pro. 
vision, and those of Missouri, New York (stock), and Wisconsiy 
except both secretary and treasurer. The Oregon and New York 
laws differ from all the others in this respect. The New York lay 
relating to stock associations specifies that the secretary and treasure; 
need not even be stockholders in the organization, while the Oregon 
law gives the directors permission to engage as secretary and treasure; 
any persons considered capable of rendering the most efficient service 


Term of office —Most of the laws leave the term of office of directors 
to be determined by the association in its by-laws. Those of Alg- 
bama (nonstock), Alaska, Connecticut, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wyoming, however, provide that they 
shall be elected for one year, that of Oregon for not more than two 


years, that of New York (nonstock) for three years, and that of 
South Dakota for not more than three years. 

The laws of 13 States ” provide for one-year terms for the officers. 
The remaining laws are silent on this point. 


Capital Stock 


ALL OF the laws except those of California and Nevada provide for 
associations with capital stock. Alabama, New York, and Wash- 


ington have two cooperative laws each—one relating to associations 
with capital stock, and the other to nonstock associations; in the 
latter type of association the funds are obtained through the sale of 
membership certificates. The laws of Oregon and Wisconsin offer 
the association a choice as regards its manner of capitalization, but the 
same law covers both types of associations. In almost all instances 


capital stock is all of one class, but the Jaws of Oregon and Virginia 

permit the issuance of both preferred and common stock and that of 

Pennsylvania the issuance of ‘‘ permanent’”’ stock which is transferable 

(subject to the by-laws) but not withdrawable and of which each 

member must purchase at least one share, and “ordinary” stock, 

he is both transferable and withdrawable in accordance with the 
-laws. 

‘ident: —Riaselicy the cooperative Jaw sets no limit upon the 
amount for which an association may be capitalized. The act of 
South Carolina, however, provides that no association may be 
capitalized at less than $100, that of Vermont at less than $500, and 
that of Alabama at less than $5,000. The Massachusetts law spec- 
fies that the capital stock may not be less than $100 nor more than 
$100,000. Maximum limits of $100,000 and $200,000, respectively, 
are set by the laws of Minnesota and Connecticut. 





10 Alaska, Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New /°'<e), 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Caroline, South ota, Washington, and Wiscon-' 

i! Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, par pe Minnesota, New York (stock), North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, and n (stock). oe 
1 Arkansas, Illinois, “4 Kansas, a M Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, sout 

Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, and nsin. 
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The Alabama law requires that $5,000 in capital must be in hand 
before the association is allowed to start its business operations, while 
the acts of Arkansas, Kansas, Minnesota, and Oklahoma require at 
least 20 per cent and that of Washington (stock) at least 25 per cent 
of the capital, and that of Wyoming at least 20 per cent of the stock 
subscribed for. The Oregon law specifies that 60 per cent of the 
common stock must be subscribed for and 25 per cent paid in before 
business may be begun. 

Value of shares.—Only seven laws place any limit on the value of 
the individual share, this matter usually being left to the society to 
determine. Of these seven, however, that of New York specifies that 
each share shall be not more than $5 and that of South Carolina not 
less than $5, that of Pennsylvania not less than $5 nor more than $25, 
that of Illinois not less than $5 nor more than $100, that of New 
Jersey not more than $50, and that of Vermont not more than $100. 
In Montana shares may be not less than $10 nor more than $5,000, 
each, and may be paid for in installments. 

Stock ownership per member.—The maximum amount of stock which 
any individual member may own in a cooperative association is set 
by the law of Montana at 1 share, by that of Illinois at 5 shares or not 
to exceed $500 in value, by that of Oklahoma at 5 per cent of the stock 
outstanding, but not to exceed $500 in value, and by that of Nebraska 
at 5 per cent of the stock in the case of individuals and 20 per cent in 
the case of other organizations which are members of the association. 
No individual member may hold more than 10 per cent of the associa- 
tion’s stock in Arkansas, Kansas, Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
Vermont, or more than 20 per cent in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Washington. The law of Wyoming limits the amount to one- 
third of the shares outstanding but not to exceed $1,000 in value, 
while the sum of $1,000 is set as a limit by the law of Minnesota (10 
per cent of the amount of paid-in capital and permanent surplus, 
in the case of member associations), Pennsylvania (but this may be 
increased by vote of the members), and Virginia (in common stock 
only). The South Dakota law sets the maximum sum at $1,000 in 
associations with capital of $100,000 or less and 1 per cent of the stock 
in those with capital of more than that amount. The laws of lowa 
and New York set the maximum at $5,000. The other laws contain 
no provision on this point. 


Liability of Members and Directors for Debts of Association 


AN INDIVIDUAL member may be held liable for debts of the asso- 
ciation only in the amount still unpaid on the capital stock subscribed 
by him in Arkansas, Illinois, Montana, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Washington (stock), and Wyoming. In Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, he is also liable for the full amount owed by the association on 
the wages of its employees. 

The laws of Iowa and Missouri specifically state that the private 
property of a member shall be exempt from execution for the debts of 
the corporation, while in Pennsylvania in case of the private debts of 
a member who is a householder with a family, $25 worth of stock is 
exempt from execution. In Montana the member’s stock in the 
association, up to $500, is exempt from attachment or sale under 
execution. 
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In New York (nonstock) the individual member is liable for w :,a+- 
ever amount is specified on the association’s certificate of incorp.ra- 
tion. In general the liability consists of his per capita share «/ ll 
“contracts, debts, and engagements”’ of the society, plus an ¢ i] 
amount in case any other member’s liability proves to be uncollect i}le. 
plus any further amounts specifically mentioned in the certificat« of 
incorporation. 

In Oklahoma the directors are liable for any debts, agreed ti by 
them, in excess of the society’s subscribed capital and surplus, ani ip 
Wyoming for any amounts in excess of the capital stock. 


Voting 


THE democratic principle of one man, one vote, regardless of ihe 
amount of stock held, is set down as a requirement in the laws o! 24 
States.° This is a requirement in Missouri, also, in all matters 
except the election of the directors; in that case each member is 
entitled to cast as many votes as he holds shares, multiplied by the 
number oi directors to be elected. The Oregon law provides that in 
an emergency threatening the life of the association, voting may be 
in proportion to the member’s patronage of the association, while 
that of Virginia allows, as an exception to the general one-vote policy, 
that the association may specify that stock held by persons who are 
not members of certain designated nonstock corporations shall have 
no voting power. The law of South Dakota requires that in associ- 
ations with capital of more than $500,000, voting shall be by shares. 

Vote by mail or proxy.—Vote by mail by a member unavoidably 
absent is allowed under the laws of 10 States,'* provided the absentee 
has been previously notified in writing of the question to be voted 
upon and agatgs he returns with his ballot a copy of the motion 
upon which he is casting his vote (in Oregon a statement signed by 
him). The Minnesota act also requires that the vote must be sigied 
and certified by the stockholder. The Michigan law requires that 
opportunity to vote by mail must be afforded to absent members, 
while that of New York (nonstock) provides for voting by registered 
mail on certain specific questions. The California law Sides that 
the conditions of vote by mail or proxy may be determined by the 
association in its by-laws, but in all cases secrecy of ballot must be 
maintained. The Alabama (nonstock) law specifically permits votes 
by mail and by proxy in the election of the directors; in such cases 
phase must be filed 30 days before the election. Under the Ok!a- 

oma act the association may determine its policy as regards voting 
by mail and by proxy, but unless these questions are specific:!!y 
covered in the by-laws both t of voting are prohibited. 

Proxies are forbidden by the laws of New Jersey, New York (non- 
stock), Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The North Carolina 
act provides that proxies must be written and that no member m:v 
vote more than one. 





" sea, ent i, Ne Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minne": 
pe aielind a, et Jersey, rare York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl\ | 
Bo Reng hg Ry Ba he ) eee te - and Wyoming. 

wd in, ou akola, 
Washington (stock), and Wisconsin. F arolina, North Orego 
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Distribution of Earnings 


TuE lawswof 16 States '° contain mandatory provisions governing 
the manner in which the net earnings of the association shall be dis- 
tributed, while those of 8 others ' contain suggested procedure but 
leave its adoption to the action of the association. In most cases 
in which the iw covers the question of distribution of earnings, the 
provision for reserves, a fixed return (at a specified rate) on capital, 
and patronage dividends are most frequently required, but a few also 
provide for depreciation reserves and 14 States specifically authorize 
the appropriation of a certain percentage of the profits for a fund to 
be used for the teaching of the principles of cooperation. 

The laws of 13 States '’ require that the distribution of earnings 
must take place at least once a year. 

Mandatory provisions—The law of Massachusetts provides that 
cooperative associations may pay in interest on capital stock not 
more than 5 per cent, that of Pennsylvania not more than 5 per 
cent on ‘‘ordinary”’ stock and 6 per cent on ‘‘permanent ”’ stock, 
those of New York (stock) and Vermont not more than 6 per cent, 
that of Michigan not more than 7 per cent, and those of Alaska, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington (stock) not more than 
8 per cent. The Minnesota law provides that interest shall be paid 
on capital stock only when the income has been sufficient to pay it, 
and that such interest shall not be cumulative (in case of failure to pay 
in previous years); violation of the provisions relating to interest is 
punishable by cancellation of the society’s charter. The Montana 
law provides for interest at 8 per cent, and that of Missouri at not to 
exceed 10 per cent. The Illinois law calls for the payment of interest 
on stock, but sets no limit—either minimum or maximum—on the 
rate to be paid. | 7 

The laws of 13 States require regular appropriations from the net 
income, to be added to the reserve fund. The accessions to this 
fund are set at 5 per cent of the net profits in Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
and Montana, and at 10 per cent in Alaska and Connecticut. Not 
less than 10 per cent must be so appropriated in Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York, and Vermont. The Oregon law requires that 
some provision be made for reserves out of each year’s net earnings, 
but does not specify the rate, while in Washington (stock) not less 
than 10 per cent nor more than 25 per cent must be so appropriated. 
In South Dakota not less than 25 per cent must be set aside. Some 
of the laws permit the reduction or discontinuance of the appropria- 
tions to the reserve fund when this fund reaches a certain amount, 
fixed at 20 per cent of the paid-in capital in Nebraska and Con- 
necticut, 30 per cent in Massachusetts, Montana, and New York, and 
50 per cent in Missouri, South Dakota, and Vermont. In Minne- 
sota all of the first and second year’s earnings may be covered into the 
reserve fund, and thereafter 10 per cent must be, until the fund 
amounts to 50 per cent of the paid-in capital. 


_4 Alaska, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York (stock), Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, and Washington (stock). 

 lowa, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin, and W yoming. 
_” Alaska, Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New York (stock), North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Vermont, Washington (stock), and Wisconsin. 
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Only five States require the setting aside of funds to teach coop). a. 
tion. Of these, the law of Pennsylvania requires 2% per cent of ‘he 
net profits, that of South Dakota not less than 1 nor more than 5 jey 
cent, those of Alaska and Montana 5 per cent, and that of Maxsa- 
chusetts not more than 5 per cent. 

The law of Minnesota requires that ‘‘reasonable and adequ: io” 
reserves for depreciation be made, while that of Pennsylvania requires 
that buildings shall be depreciated at the rate of 2% per cent and {ir- 
niture and fixtures at the rate of 10 per cent. 

The laws of 12 States '* require that after provision is made for s:i\¢ 
or all of the above-mentioned funds (capital, reserve, depreciation. 
education, etc.), the remainder shall bedistributed as dividends. ‘Ie 
laws of Massachusetts, Montana, and New York (stock), and Ore von 
provide that patronage dividends sball be paid to nonmembers as we'll 
as to members, and those of Massachusetts, Montana, and Orevon 
that the nonmember’s dividends may be applied on the purchase of 9 
share of stock so that he eventually becomes a member of the assovia- 
tion. The Pennsylvania law requires that all patronage dividends 
be applied on the purchase of stock until each member has to his 
credit the maximum allowed. The law of Washington (stock) 
provides that any dividend uncalled for at the end of 6 months, and 
that of Oregon at the end of one year, shall revert to the association. 

Optional provisions —Subject to revision by the association, the laws 
of eight States set maximum limits on the rate of interest payable on 
stock, the limit being 6 per cent in North Carolina and South Carolina, 
8 per cent in North Dakota, Oklahoma, Virginia, Wisconsin (may not 
be cumulative), and Wyoming, and 10 per cent in Iowa. 

Likewise subject to the ultimate decision of the stockholders, 
suggested provision for reserves is given in the laws of nine States." 
Those of lowa, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming suggest annual appropriations of not less than 10 per cent, t)iat 
of North Dakota of not more than 10 per cent, and that of Ken- 
tucky of from 10 to 25 per cent. 

Provision for an educational fund, at the rate of not less than 2 per 
cent, is suggested in the law of North Carolina, of 5 per cent in thie 
acts of Iowa, Minnesota, New York (stock), Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, of not less than 5 per cent in Wisconsin, and 

ofnot more than 5 per cent in North Dakota. 

Dividends on employees’ wages at the same rate as members’ 
patronage dividends are permitted in the laws of Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, New York (stock), North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin law provides that after provision for reserve, depre- 
ciation, interest, and education, all or part of the remainder of t/ic 
net profits may be used ‘‘for the general welfare of the members 0! 
the association,” or in case the stockholders so decide, the whole 
amount of the net proceeds of the year’s business may be return« 
to the patrons. . 

The laws of Oklahoma and Wyoming contain the provision that if 
the directors distribute dividends when the association is insolvent «1 





wo : and’ W Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, Orey:""!, 
Pennsylvania ‘ | 
Wy ae a gan, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Virginia, \ 
yo: 3 
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when such distribution would make it so, they shall be jointly and 
severally liable for all debts of the association then existing or there- 
after incurred during their incumbency; however, any director may 
relieve himself of this liability by filing with the secretary of the 
association and with the county clerk his written objection to such 
payment of dividends. 


Purchase of Stock of Other Cooperative Organizations 


Tue laws of 16 States permit a cooperative society to subscribe 
for shares (i.e., become a member) of another cooperative organization. 

A majority vote of the members is required before the association 
may purchase stock in another organization, by the laws of Michigan, 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin, by a majority vote 
of a majority of the members in Iowa, and by a two-thirds vote of 
two-thirds of the members in Illinois. 

Only the surplus may be used for this purpose in Illinois, and 
only the reserves in Iowa, Michigan, and South Carolina. 

The Pennsylvania act puts no limit on the amount of the invest- 
ment. The amount, however, is limited in Illinois to 25 per cent of 
the amount of paid-in capital if authorized by a two-thirds vote 
of the members; the directors may of their own judgment invest an 
amount not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount of paid-in capital. 
In lowa, New York (stock), South Carolina, and South Dakota, the 
amount may not exceed 25 per cent, in Michigan 20 per cent, and in 
New Jersey one-third of the paid-up capital. In Oregon the amount 
so invested may not exceed 20 per cent and in Wisconsin 25 per cent 
of the paid-in common stock and reserves. 

The amount of the other organization’s stock that may be pur- 
chased is limited in Kansas to 5 per cent of its stock, and in Min- 
nesota to 10 per cent of its capital and permanent surplus. 


Annual Reports 


ANNUAL reports to some specified State authority are required 
from cooperative societies in 14 States. Thus the law of Arkansas 
requires that the report be made to the State Commissioner of 
Mines, Manufactures, and Agriculture; those of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Washington (stock), and Wisconsin to the Secretary 
of State, and of Connecticut to the Secretary of State and to the 
clerk of the town in which the association is located; that of Min- 
nesota to the State Commissioner of Agriculture; that of New Jersey 
to the clerk of the county and to the State Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor and Industries; that of New York to the State Department 
of Farms and Markets; that of North Carolina to the Secretary of 
State and the Division of Markets and Rural Organizations; that of 
Oregon to the State Corporation Commissioner; and that of South 
Carolina to the State Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Industries. 





*Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, (stock),- North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Scuth Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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In Connecticut failure to make the above report subjects the bo.:rq 
of directors, jointly and severally, to liability for all existing doit; 
of the association. In New Jersey failure to report, or the making 
of any false statement in the report, subjects each director or ofl)co; 
concerned in the making of the report to a fine of $100, recovers |ylo 
in an action by any member or creditor of the association. [) 
Wisconsin, where the report is required to be made before April | 
of each year, failure to report before June 1 subjects the association 
to a fine of $10 and if the delinquency continues beyond January | 
to the forfeiture of its corporate rights. | 


Voluntary Dissolution 


A society may be dissolved on written request of two-thirds of its 
members in California, Nevada, and Washington (nonstock), by 
two-thirds vote in Oregon, and by a majority vote in Pennsylviinia 
and Wisconsin. In New York a two-thirds vote of the stockholders 
is necessary for dissolution and a duplicate report of the proceedings 
at the dissolution meeting must be filed in the office in which the 
articles of incorporation were filed. 

Dissolution is automatic in Nebraska whenever the individial 
membership falls below 20. 

The law of lowa provides that if no dividends are paid for 5 cuon- 
secutive years, five members may petition for the dissolution of the 
society. If no interest is paid on stock for five years, dissolution 
may be granted on petition of a majority of the stockholders in Mich- 
igan, of five or more members in Minnesota and New York (stock), 
and of the holders of a majority of the shares in Montana. 


Use of Word “ Cooperative’ in Name 


No ORGANIZATION may use the word “cooperative” in its name 
unless it complies with the provisions of the act in Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington 
(stock), and Wyoming. A 1929 amendment to the Oregon law pro- 
vides that should the courts uphold the right to the use of the name 
‘“‘cooperative” by organizations formed prior to 1913, then such 
organizations must insert in the name of the association on lettcr- 
heads and otherwise, the phrase ‘‘does not comply with Oregon 
cooperative laws,” in type at least two-thirds as large as that used 
in the word “cooperative.” In 11 States *! the prohibition against 
the use of “cooperative” is limited to organizations formed after the 
passage of the act. Violation of this provision subjects the violating 
organization to injunction, which may be obtained by any member 
of a cooperative society in Illinois, Iowa, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia; by any member or any cooperative associ:- 
tion organized under the Loar in Kentucky, Missouri, North Dakot:, 
and Washington (stock); and by any citizen in Kansas, Oklahomi, 
and Wyoming. Penalties are provided for violation in the laws «f 
Kentucky (fine of not less than $50 nor more than $1,000), Mass=::- 
chusetts (fine of $10 per day), Nebraska (fine of not to exceed $1(\() 


* Tilinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon New York (stock), North Carelina, Nv‘! 
Dakota, South Carolina, and Virginia. Sates 
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per day), Oklahoma and Wyoming ($100 for each offense), South 
Dakota (fine of not to exceed $1,000), and Wisconsin (fine of not 
more than $500 or six months’ imprisonment or both). 

The Montana law also forbids the use of the word ‘‘farmer’’ in the 
name of the association unless one-half of its members are “farmers 
by occupation.” | 


Names of Associations Organized Under the Act 


ONLY six laws (those of Kansas, Nebraska, New York (nonstock), 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin) make any requirements as 
to the form of names of societies organized under the cooperative law. 
Of these, that of Kansas requires that the names of such associations 
must begin with ‘“‘The”’ and end with “association,” ‘‘Co.,’”’ ‘‘cor- 
poration,” ‘‘exchange,”’ “society,” or ‘‘union.”” The Nebraska, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin acts require that associations formed under 
the act shall use the word ‘‘cooperative”’ in their name, and that of 
New York (nonstock) that they shall use the words ‘“‘cooperative”’ 
and “association.” That of Pennsylvania, requires that the name 
shall end in ‘‘cooperative association”’’; it 1s unlawful to use either 
‘society’ or ‘‘company.”’ 

Use of the word ‘‘cooperative”’ in the name of the association is 
now optional under the Oregon law. 


Special Provisions 


Auditors.—The Missouri law was amended in 1925 so as to require 
that the books of every cooperative association organized under the 
act be audited once a year by “‘competent auditors,’”’ who shall not 
be members of the association. 

Iiscrimination.—A 1929 amendment to the Wisconsin act provides 
that any corporation which discriminates against a cooperative so- 
ciety doing business in that State shall have its charter or license to 
do business revoked. 

Contracts —Contracts whereby the member binds himself to deliver 
to the cooperative association all of his crops are common among 
the cooperative marketing associations. The Wisconsin statute, 
which is applicable to both consumers’ and agricultural associations, 
contains the usual provision upholding the right of the association to 
make such a contract and its right to an injunction, a decree of spe- 
cific performance, and liquidated damages. It also adds, however, a 
phrase which authorizes the adoption of the contract system by 
consumers’ societies, i. e., it makes valid ‘‘contracts whereby mem- 
bers bind themselves to * * * _ buy all of their goods” through 
the association or the facilities created by it, providing the term of the 
contract does not exceed five years. 

Organization by districts—The Oregon law, which also covers 
agricultural marketing associations, provides that if the area covered 
by the cooperative societies is too large for the convenient assembling 
of the members, the by-laws may provide for the formation of dis- 
tricts and holding of district meetings and elections. In such cases, 
districts may elect delegates to represent them at the annual and ~ 
special meetings of the association. The vote of a delegate shall be 
considered as the vote of all the members of his district, on matters 
not covered by ballot submitted to individual members. 
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Violations of Act 


Viouations of provisions of the cooperative law are misdemea)).:;< 
and subject to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 j;, 
Montana, and by a fine of not more than $500 or one year’s imprisii,- 
ment, or both, in New York (stock). 


_ ooo ae 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery and Its Activities 


B lbp 1930 Yearbook of the Cooperative League contains an interest- 
ing description of the Franklin Cooperative Creamery, \|i)- 
neapolis, Minn., an organization started in 1919 by a few strikine 
milk-wagon drivers whose only previous business experience ‘¢(1)- 
sisted mostly in getting up early in the morning to pilot one or two 
horses, deliver milk, and collect the cash.’”’ One or two also kine 
how to pasteurize milk and make butter. Many obstacles and <is- 
couragements were encountered at first, but these were overcome :i1ic{ 
the record of the society has been one of steady progress and expanding 
scope. 

On the first morning of operation 18 wagons left the plant for the 
delivery of milk and other dairy products. The rapid increase in 
business led to the establishment of a branch distributing station in 
another section of the city, and 20 wagons were soon operating from 
this station. This also proving inadequate, the company built « 
second plant (now its headquarters) in 1922. The company now op- 
erates 165 milk routes, covering every section of the city and outlying 
districts. It is the largest milk-distributing firm in the Twin Citics 
and the largest consumers’ cooperative organization in the United 
States. 

In 1923 the company began the manufacture of ice cream. This 
had immediate popularity, and the first year’s operation of this de- 
partment showed a net profit of $15,506.92. The report under review 
states that ‘‘at the present time our capacity for production is taxed 
to the limit during the hot summer months.”’ In 1929 the association 
manufactured butter and ice cream valued at $830,055. 

The table below shows the development of the business of thie 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery since its inception. This table was 
compiled from the various reports of the association and from dats 
furnished directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FRANKLIN COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, 1920 TO 1929 
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As will be noted, the table shows a continuous increase in sales from 
1921 to 1925; the two following years show decreases, but an upward 
turn in 1929 brought the figure to the highest point reached in any 
year except 1925. The decrease noted in net gain, beginning with 
the year 1924, is due to the fact that in September, 1923, the organ- 
ization discontinued the payment of patronage dividends out of the 
net profits. Since that time the policy of the association has been 
to sell its products on a smaller margin of profit, giving the customer 
the benefit of the reduced price. Although some profit is still made, 
this is used for collective purposes. 

An unfavorable feature of the table is the decline shown in member- 
ship of the association. 

The equipment of the plants is of the best, and most of the processes 
are done by machinery. The association owns not only both of the 
buildings in which its two plants are housed, but also a separate 
building at each plant which is used for the housing and care of the 
horses and delivery equipment. Here are also shops in which the 
association manufactures its delivery wagons and trucks; a paint 
shop; a blacksmith shop; a shop for the manufacture and repair of 
harness; and a completely equipped garage for the motor trucks. 
The report states in this connection: 

In maintaining and operating our own shops it has been possible not only to 
effect a saving in the cost of maintenance and delivery equipment, but also to 


furnish employment to a larger number who are in sympathy with the cooper- 
ative movement, and thus strengthen our own organization. 


Welfare Work for Employees 


AS ALREADY shown, this organization has 425 employees. All of 
these are members of some labor organization and most of them 
are also stockholders in the association. 

For these employees the organization maintains at each plant a 
cafeteria at which good food is served at very low prices. Other 
features for the employees’ benefit include shower baths and locker 
rooms. In 1925 the association took out an insurance policy on the 
life of every employee, the cost of which is borne by the association. 
This policy started with a principal sum of $500, but increases $100 
each year thereafter until $1,000 is reached. An additional policy of 
$1,000 was taken out for each employee in 1928. The cost of this is 
also paid by the Franklin association. 

The stability of this cooperative enterprise, in the eyes of the State 
authorities, is shown by the fact that the association is allowed to 
carry its own risk under the workmen’s compensation law of Minne- 
sota—in other words, it is a ‘‘self-insurer.”’ 


Employees’ Activities 


THE creamery employees have a band with 33 members and a 
male chorus of 32. The chorus gives a public concert each year 
“usually to an audience of over 2,000,” and also sings at gatherings 


of various sorts at churches, lodges, membership meetings, community - 


gatherings, etc. ‘The band, like the chorus, is kept busy constantly, 
especially during the summer months, in giving concerts in parks, 
community picnics, etc., and is usually booked for several months in 
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advance. For the last three years the Franklin band and chorus | aye 
been honored in being requested to open the music season ii) oy; 
municipal parks, usually playing to an audience of several thousaiids ” 

The employees also have a baseball team which for three yess jy 
succession (1926, 1927, and 1928) won the Minneapolis am::‘ey; 
baseball championship. 


Franklin Cooperative Credit Union 


In January, 1927, a credit union whose membership is oper to 
Franklin shareholders and employees was organized. It began with 
36 members. Early the next year the social and insurance clii\) of 
the employees voted to dissolve that organization and transfer the 
membership to thenew creditunion. This brought thenumber of ¢redit 
union members to 350, and the assets to $1,800. 

At first progress was slow, but in 1928 the credit union haniled 
nearly $40,000 of its members’ money (in shares, Christmas savings, 
and other deposits). Its assets increased to $10,000. At the bevin- 
ning of December, 1928, the members’ savings deposits amounted to 
$7,500 and there were loans outstanding of nearly $9,000. 

_ The year 1929 showed a further increase in business. Assets 
increased by the end of June to $23,000, the savings deposi's to 
$20,000, and the loans outstanding to more than $17,000. __ 

_ The practical value of this credit union is brought out in some 
instances cited. It is pointed out that, until the inauguration 0! the 
credit union, comparatively few of the Franklin employees had any 
savings accounts. ‘‘Some indeed were such poor managers of their 
own finances that they were continually in trouble. The creamery 
was accepting garnishments every week for a certain percentave of 
them and in three or four instances employees’ finances became so 
involved that it was necessary for them to go through bankruptcy. 
A radical change has developed since then. Garnishments are rare 
occurrences now, hardly three or four a year.” 

Employees of the Franklin Creamery who are members of the credit union, 
and over 90 per cent are, never having had a savings account before, now have 
substantial savings in the credit union. Their bills are paid and as a result they 
are —— in their work and home. The credit union has in its files evidence of 
a number of complete reformations accomplished through the efforts of the credit 
union to help its members. A few details about one specific case mig!i' |e 
interesting. This employee, a member of the credit union, has been garnis!:ced 
time after time during the period of a year or more. He owed a great mary i 
town, could get no credit anywhere and his wages were being continually tied \\). 
He not only owed several grocers but had contracts for furniture and clothing 
unpaid and owed his employers besides. He came to the office of the credit 
union, apparently as a last resort, put his cards on the table, told us what he owed 
and asked what we could doforhim. We made him a loan of nearly $300, secured 
by the signatures of two of his friends, also members of the credit union. fle 
paid off this loan at the rate of $3.50 per week and $1.50 deposited to his sa\ i> 
account. We took the money from this loan and paid his bills. He agre:! to 
pet cash for everything he purchased until the loan was paid. By the time !ils 
oan was paid he owed no one and had on deposit in the credit union a subst ‘is! 
ge account from which he did not withdraw a cent. To-day, just a !«\ 
months after, his savings account has increased, he can get credit when he !\\\\!s 
it and he pin his bills promptly. He is doing better work on his job and cvnse- 
quently his income has increased because of that fact.! 





1 Other erperntes organizations which have credit unions are the Rock Cooperative Co., Rock. \) \!), 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York City, and the Cooperative Trading Co., Waukegav. !'' 
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Relative Importance of Cooperative Organizations in Trade, 
in Various Countries 


HF annual report of the Director of the International Labor 

Office contains data showing the relative importance which the 
cooperative movement has attained in the economic life of some of the 
various countries of the world. Extracts from the report are given 
in Cooperative Information (Geneva) No. 6 (106), 1930. 

The report points out that in some cases the central consumers’ 
cooperative organization is the most important commercial enter- 
prise in the country. This is true in Austria, Bulgaria, and Great 
Britain. The Swedish Cooperative Union owns the largest flour 
mills in Europe, while the Glasgow Cooperative Society owns the 
largest bakery in Europe. The canning factory of the German 
Cooperative Wholesale Society is the largest and most modern in 
Germany, and the printing works of the German consumers’ coovera- 
tive societies is the largest of its kind in the country. The Czecho- 
slovak Cooperative Wholesale Society is the largest producer of flour 
in Czechoslovakia, while the cooperative wholesale of the German- 
speaking societies of the same country operates the largest foodstuffs 
factory, the largest pickle factory, and the largest plant manufactur- 
ing linen cloth. 

The table below, compiled from the report, shows the proportion 
of the total trade of specified commodities handled by the coopera- 
tive movement of the country. 


PROPORTION OF TRADE IN EACH SPECIFIED COMMODITY HANDLED THROUGH 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Consumers’ (distributive) societies 











; 
| Per cent co- Per cent ¢o- 


























Country and commodity es Country and commodity operatively 
andled handled 

Te a oS Se ee 25.0 || Great Britain—Continued. 

Denmark: . mutter (emperts).--....-....-..... 13.9 
pT ag eer a 13.0 | REET 11.9 
Nos oon aie ooo om re» 40. 0 — PES ee aerate 10.0 
J eae Ee ee 25. 0 Cheese (imports)..__--___.-------- 8.6 
Foods—retail..............-- alti ore 23.0 Ne re ee eo er 8.0 
Foods—wholesale.............._-- 13.0 || Hungary 
i DR 12.5 ek cee 25. 0 
Cn ce cc 12. 5 | a gu ae ia 20. 0 

Germany: REE Sy Sea ee ee ee 20. 0 
i 9.0 || Poland: 

Me a ae 5.0 Bread (production) - - __--- 2 11.0 

a ands conn oe wiee el 3.0 + SRST Ha SR a 8.0 

Great Britain: a ii tincd wixelennsimt-oitwnilei 6.0 

ae ac stn enaine 20. 0 Bae ial Bae, ER 5.0 

M2 SNL, Lock iw dace 15.5 || Sweden: Bread grains____--_-------_-- 25. 0 

GE ee oo os Se 14. 0-15. 0 || Switzerland: Flour (production) - - ---- 10. 0 
Mt oie i on ecw 14. 0-15. 0 

Agricultural supply societies 

Austria: Seed potatoes -___.____.__---- 80. 0 | Latvia—Continued. 

Czechslovakia: Saltpeter_________- aoe 50. 0 Agricultural machinery --_---__---- 29.0 

_ (im ) 8 dee Sablighannhs ates __- RRS og 

I iiintiis iioitn ok wa 50. 0 weden: Superphosphates---_-.-...---- 25. Q 
Midis see ncsnsse 34.0 
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PROPORTION OF TRADE IN EACH SPECIFIED COMMODITY HANDLED THRO! 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS—Continued - 




















Fa 

Cooperative marketing associations Gr 

— -- a = — = a nar TD - tol 

| Per cent co- | Per cit co. wa 

Country and commodity | operatively | Country and commodity operal \ely 
handled | | handied” 

-||-- ; ‘ REE Ee ET EY ee = Sa to 

Australia: Butter (exports).._________- 91.0 Japan: Raw silk____- CURES Otter! Aen oles 6.0 rec 

Canada: | Latvia: an 
Apples, British Columbia ________- 83. 0 |) mueeer qeeeerts) 2. H)() 

Apples, Nova Scotia -_.........__- 40. 0 TTT AR 4.0 the 

Grain (exports) -_______- abtivstk acca 25. 0 Netherlands: va 

Wool (exports)...........--.---.-- 25.0 || Se oak 65.0 W 

Denmark: SS Pa as ae ae bees 15.0 tin 
Butter (exports)..................- 35. 0-40. 0 SAE tora Sper cree ae ae 25.0 

"Rs 25. 0 | New Zealand: | cal 

Estonia: | Butter (exports) - see Petisees 2 0) rel 
SAL iy thn Kinks seeetbwes 84.0 | ised cn Like ss ipeleihbaiensnc 50.0 

Eggs (exports)................_._. 33.0 || Palestine: ha 
Finland: i| INS. ae ce. oc ‘FT ofies Tek 0.0 
Butter_____- » SIN Eat 5 eae) ee $2. 0 |} rae iy Oe ae ee 0,0 

pueteer (euporte)................... 92. 0 |! LR a ae 0.0 ya 

th aR OR 70.0|/ Milk, Tel-Aviy...:._-..----__-_ 50. 0 e 

Cees (erperm 5 70.0 |) pete, Geren. 5-2. 25.0) din 

Hungary: Honey (exports) __.___..____ 63. 0 oo eee 5.0) 9 

Iceland: All farm products (exports) __- 66.7 | (2, 

sihirespiiiceeglgsae Me necnaptateiaagiai von kn 

1 Approximate. SO] 

. . e He 

Thirteenth International Cooperative Congress th 

HE thirteenth congress of the International Cooperative Alliance fu 

will be held in Vienna, Austria, August 25 to 28, 1930. At this rs 

congress the 40 countries of the world whose central cooperative th 

organizations are affiliated to the International Cooperative Alli:xice th 
wil be represented. It is expected that among the delegates wil! |e 

those representing the Cooperative League of the United States of i 

America. , 

~The proceedings are held in English, French, and German. . 

In addition to the regular sessions of the congress there will fe ” 

special conferences on such subjects as international cooperative F 

trade, international cooperative banking, international insurance. Ps 

the international cooperative press, and the women’s guild. , 

The tenth international cooperative school will be held during the a 

week preceding the congress. re 

oro pr 

Society of the Familistére of Guise, France tes 

ITH the publication of a series of articles on the Society of the ! 

Familistére of Guise, France,  Agmeyenr in the Cooperative do 

Productive Review! (Leicester, England), an outstanding instance 0! - 

successful copartnership is again brought to public notice. The (p 


author reviews the organization, history, and present status of thie 

Society of the Familistére. He points out that J. B. A. Godin, thie : 

founder, first developed the manufacture of stoves up to a standard «! é 

perenne that gave his shag a position of leadership in the mark«|. : 
aving accomplished this, Godin then set out to realize his chic! ar 

objective, that of turning over his factory to his employees unde: « 

copartnership arrangement, a plan which was realized in 1880. Tie 





1 See issues of September, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
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Familistére functioned under Godin’s plan up to the period of the 
(jreat War, and was again put into operation in 1919 when the fac- 
tory, which had been dismantled and partially destroyed during the 
war, was restored. 

When Godin established the Familistére he did not give his property 
to the workmen. He let them buy him out. Each year, instead of 
receiving profits in cash, workmen were given savings certificates 
and the profits of the year were paid over to Godin. It was stipulated 
that an annual payment be made to Godin until the original capital 
was repaid and that even thereafter savings certificates should con- 
tinue to be issued in leu of cash and that the oldest savings certifi- 
cates should be redeemed in cash each year from the funds thus 
released. This system is applied so that each generation of workers 
has ownership to the extent that profits are realized on its work. 

Membership.—Under the terms of the copartnership, employee 
participants entitled to share in the profits of the Familistére are 
divided into three groups: (1) First-class members or partners; 
(2) associates; and (3) profit sharers. A fourth group of workers, 
known as helpers, comprising the floating personnel or workers who for 
some reason are ineligible to membership, do not participate in profits. 
However, that share of the profits which would normally come to 
them as workers is drawn and allocated to the pensions and necessities 
fund. In addition, funds are set aside for young persons, sons of 
members of the society, who participate on the same basis as profit 
sharers but come into possession of their savings only if they resume 
their places in the workshop after completing their military service. 

The statutes provide that copartners must be of unimpeachable 
morality and conduct and make formal application for membership. 
First-class members must be at least 25 years old; associates and 
profit sharers, 21 years old. They must have served in the factory 
for five years, three years, or one year, respectively. 

Administration.—A managing director is charged with the duty of 
administering the affairs of the Familistére. He is assisted by a 
managing committee, but final jurisdiction lies in the hands of the 
general assembly made up of first-class members only. This body 
nominates the management committee and managing count. passes 
on the admission or rejection of first-class members, and sanctions 
proposed modification of rules and statutes. 

Basis of profit sharing —The Cooperative Productive Review sets 
forth the basis upon which profits are divided, as follows: 

The sharing of the fruits of labor between the various factors of production is 
done in the following order: 

1. The share for the weak, which is forbidden to be diminished by the statutes, 
and which is allocated in the first place to the various mutual assurance funds 
(pensions, subsistence, sickness, etc.), and next to education. 

2. The share of capital (its wage or interest). 

3. The share of labor with a percentage reserved for the award of ability. 

a Let ol now see in what proportion each of these factors enters into the sharing 

ro . 

The first charges upon the gross profits, before any dividend is apportioned 
are the amounts for: 

1. Statutory deduction for depreciation of buildings and plant. 

2. Grants to the various mutual assurance funds. 


3. The expenses of education. 
4. Interest on capital. (This is paid in cash.) 
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What remains constitutes the net profit and is divided as follows: 

1. To the reserve fund, then to capital and labor if the reserve fund has re, 
10 per cent of the capital, 25 per cent. 

2. To capital and labor, 50 per cent. 

(In this allocation, the share of labor is represented by the total amou:.{ of 
wages and salaries, and that of capital by the total amount of interest | ),jq 
The dividends of capital are paid in cash and those of labor in savings’ certific:: ‘cs ; 

3. To ability, 25 per cent as follows: 

(a) To the managing director, in savings certificates, 4 per cent. 
(6) To the committee of management, in savings certificates, 11; per 
cent. 
(c) To the supervision committee, in savings certificates, 2 per cent 
(d) At the disposal of the committee of management to reward ws¢[;\| 
inventions and improvements suggested by members for the be ici 
of the society and paid either in cash or savings certificates, 2 per 
cent. 
(e) To the maintenance in Government schools of boys and girls who 
have passed through the schools of the Familistére, 1 per cent 
‘It will be noted that Godin put capital in the position of a workman, who 
receives a fixed wage for his services, like other workmen, and then receives, 
like them, a share of profits, proportionate to his wage, and varying wit! tlc 
profitableness of the business. Thus, if an ordinary laborer receives at th. 
end of a year a dividend of 10 per cent’on his wages, capital receives at the same 
time a dividend of 10 per cent on its wages, that is, on its interest. This interest 
being 5 per cent, it would, in the case assumed, be supplemented by a share of 
profit equal to one-half of 1 per cent, bringing the total reward of capital uj) to 
5% per cent. Godin’s idea was that everyone who cooperates in the business 
should share in the profit according to the service rendered, and that as the 
wage represents the service rendered by the worker, so the interest represents 
the service rendered by the capitalist in providing the capital. 


Cooperative features of the Familistére—Even before Godin entered 
into arrangements with his workers whereby they became part 
owners of the establishment in which they worked, he had provided 
dwellings, nurseries, schools, and a library for their use. Provisions 
for mutual insurance and medical funds were made from the start. 
These facilities were transferred with the factory under the terms 
of the agreement whereby Godin sold out. Buildings have been 
extended from time to time. It is of interest to note that neither 
dwellings nor stores are run in accordance with the Rochdale plan 
of cooperation under which consumers supply the necessary capital. 
At the Familistére the various activities are financed out of thie 
central treasury, and workers pay for whatever they may buy in 
cash or by presentation of a book which shows that they hive 
sufficient funds on deposit with the Familistére to cover their pur- 
chases. Dividends on store purchases are paid at the end of the 
year, prorated according to amount expended by each individual, 
and the Familistére is forbidden by law to claim any share in prolits. 

Education and recreation.—Provision for the training of the young 
commences as early as two weeks after birth, when children may |e 
placed in the nursery. Here a child may be cared for during any 
part of the day between 6 o’clock in the morning and 7 o’clock «t 

ight. The mother is free to come at regular intervals to feed her 
infant. At the end of two years the child passes into the babics' 
school to be cared for and amused up to the age of four, when !ic 
goes into the kindergarten to remain up to age seven. He then gis 
into the elementary school to remain up to age 14. Secondniry 
school education is not provided, but a child may secure furth«r 
training in State institutions at the expense of the Society of tie 


hed 
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Familistére, provided he shows unusual aptitude and his family is 
not financially able to undertake to pay for his training. 

Recreational facilities adapted to all tastes are readily at hand. 
Thirty-nine and one-half acres of land are devoted to parks, lawns, 
pleasure gardens, and kitchen gardens. The Familistére also has its 
own theater. Indoor entertainment is provided at intervals in the 
glass-inclosed courts about which the united dwellings are con- 
structed. ' 

Concluston.—In conclusion the author draws attention to the fact 
that the Society of the Familistére has functioned for ahalf century, 
that it has outlived its founder by approximatély a quarter of a 
century, that it has operated under three managing directors, and 
has passed through a ravaging war, and still stands as a convincing 
example of what copartnership may accomplish. 


—_weouv 
— oon 





Agricultural Cooperation in Scotland 


HE Government committee appointed in October, 1929, to study 
T ihe condition of the Scottish agricultural cooperative movement 
has recently made its report.! 

In the whole of Scotland there are altogether 93 supply societies 
(which generally ‘‘are leading a very precarious existence’’), 44 egg- 
marketing societies, 19 dairy associations, 1 wool-marketing society, 
1 livestock society, 1 bacon factory, and 1 slaughterhouse, and 1 
association each marketing grain, fruit, and fur. 


Condition of Agricultural Cooperation 


THE committee states its opinion that the Scottish agricultural 
cooperative associations ‘‘have justified themselves and proved that 
the principle of cooperation in the purchase of agricultural supplies 
and in the marketing of agricultural produce is a sound and practical 
method of improving the position of producers.”’ The report cites 
the fact that, in the hearings in the course of the study, ‘‘no critics of 
agricultural cooperation appeared before us to contest the usefulness 
of the cooperative method.” 

While in general favoring the hands-off policy of allowing the move- 
ment to work out its own salvation, the committee is of the opinion 
that ‘the agricultural industry in Scotland has reached a position . 
where it is impossible for the sdaatis unaided to develop the necessary 
organization from its own resources.”’ Agriculture is in a badly 
depressed condition as a result of a succession of unprofitable years, 
so that the farmers lack the financial resources necessary to establish 
better marketing organizations. 

__ In fact the report brings out the point that a very large number of 

farmers are not free to take advantage of the cooperative-marketin 
machinery already established, ‘‘because they are so heavily indebte 
to merchants and auctioneers that they are bound to their creditors 
and can not buy or sell past them,”’ 





Fe eee noes Committee on Agricultural Cooperation in Scotland. Report. Edinburgh, 1930. (Cmd. 
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A vicious circle has been created. The depression forces fariers 
to accept credit, and this in turn prevents them from adopting “ \ |; 
in the view of most of the witnesses we examined, is the most ho) ,.{y 
way of mitigating the depression and enabling the industry to et oy 
its feet again.” 

The urgency of the situation is increased by the fact thai the 
farmer is faced, both in buying his supplies and in selling his proc ice 
by agencies which, by amalgamations and combinations, are becoine 
more and more powerful. These large-scale organizations are st idy. 
ing the market and are thus obtaining a hold on it which leaves *: |esg 
and less room for the ungraded produce of farmers marketing wit !iou 
the aid of any agency competent to watch the market demand and 
to advise producers what is required.” 


The competition is not merely in price and quality, although both are ji: por- 


tant factors, but it is a competition in method of marketing which is more acce)t- 
able to the distributive trades. If our agriculture is to meet that compc ition 
on equal terms, it must be organized to market on the same method; ani {})at 
requires organization on a larger scale than has been contemplated in the just. 
and organization on a large scale can not be created by the farmers, situsted xs 
they are to-day, without special assistance. 


Agricultural Credit 


CERTAIN governmental machinery has been set up to provide 
financial assistance to agricultural cooperation. The Scottish De- 
partment of Agriculture is empowered to make such loans under the 
land settlement act of 1919, under a special system set up to facilitate 
the formation and establishment of cooperative veidketing enter- 
prises, and under the agricultural credit act of 1929. Very little 
advantage has thus far been taken of these avenues of credit. Socie- 
ties have for the most part been too small or too lacking in the neces- 
sary security to obtain loans under the land settlement act, only three 
applications have been made under the special system for encourage- 
ment of cooperative marketing, and there have been no applications 
at all under the 1929 act. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


THE recommendations of the committee include the following: 
(1) That the supply societies be organized on a regional basis, 
on such a scale as will enable them to establish their own plants for 
‘ the production of such commodities as fertilizer, feed, etc. ‘The 
existing supply societies have not fulfilled the hopes of their founders. 
There are too many of them and under the present circumstances 
they merely add another trading body to those already existing. 
The committee is of the opinion that five societies organized on a 
regional basis would be able to supply the needs of the whole farming 
industry of Scotland. 

(2) at the State should guarantee, to recognized banks, |o:1s 
and overdrafts to approved agricultural cooperative societies u) to 
the amount of £1,000,000 ($4,866,500). The chief obstacle to ‘lic 
— of agricultural cooperation is the difficulty of raising 
unds. 
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(3) That a Scottish Agricultural Cooperative Federation be set 
up and that local societies be required to join this federation and 
subscribe for shares in it. 

(4) That the power to make loans be delegated to a finance com- 
mittee appointed by the Department of Agriculture. 

(5) That applications for loans must be first studied by the Scottish 
Acricultural Pi ceeasien Federation, which would then make a 
report to the agricultural finance committee. The committee would 
have power to determine the amount and conditions of the loan. 

(6) That the industrial and provident societies act be amended so 
as to permit individual members of cooperative societies to hold as 
hich as £500 ($2,433) of the share capital of a local society. The 
present limitation is £200 ($973). The report points out that there 
is a disposition on the part of many farmers, who are able to subscribe 
for a substantial amount of stock, to take the minimum amount 
which will enable them to qualify for membership. The committee 
is of the opinion that the minimum is generally fixed at too low a 
figure, and the result is that the society is always starved for funds. 
Pointing out that the greater the member’s financial stake in the 
society, the greater his loyalty and interest in it, the committee rec- 
ommends that persons be admitted into the society at a certain mini- 
mum figure, but that they be required to accumulate a definite larger 
amount toward which all or part of the member’s dividends could be 
applied until the amount necessary for full membership was reached. 
This method would not only increase the working capital of the 
associations, but would in time enable them to repay the money 
advanced by the State. 

(7) That marketing contracts be adopted, binding the member to 
deliver his crops to the association, and that the necessary legal steps 
be taken to insure the validity of such contracts. 

(8) That the law be so amended as to permit the association to 
make advances to members on their crops. 

(9) That asystem of compulsory grading of products be introduced. 

(10) That steps be taken to protect marketing agencies against 
minorities which refuse to become members. The report points out 
that to secure orderly marketing, organization is necessary and 
surplus produce must be kept off the market. The cost of this has to 
be borne by the members of the cooperative association, but if a 
minority of producers remain outside the association, they reap the | 
benefits of the association’s efforts without having contributed to the 
cost of the work. Also, the stabilized price established by the associa- 
tion is a direct incentive to such outsiders to increase their production, 
and this oversupply in turn depresses the price again. The committee 
is inclined to favor a requirement by which, whenever an association 
can prove that it handles not less than 75 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of a specified commodity, the minority group would also have to 
market through the association. (This expedient, it is pointed out, 
has already been adopted in several of the British Dominions.) In 
arriving at this conclusion the committee reasons as follows: 

Such minorities do not remain outside the agencies because of any objection. 
to organized rte tage or because they believe that it is better to leave the 


market unregulated. “— remain outside because they can exploit the agency 
to their own advantage. e do not think they have any sound claim to consider- 
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ation. If, as we hope, the State will increase the assistance it has given to ory). 
ized marketing, and the result is an increase in the number of producers s«:\\j;, 
through marketing agencies, we think the State will find it necessary to protec 
the organizations it fosters from the shortsighted selfishness of a minority o/ ))r,,. 
ducers. The matter is not urgent at the moment although it does have a tor. 
rent effect on the formation of marketing agencies. The fear that the min vrit, 
will wreck any scheme deters members from joining. The greater the risk ¢f 
surplus crops in any commodity the more destructive the power of a minurit, 
can be, and it is just in the marketing of such crops as potatoes and grain thy, 
organized marketing is so necessary. 

e can see no danger to the interests of producers, consumers, or the eo). 
munity generally, if a marketing agency had the right to apply to a recognize, 
tribunal for an order to compel a minority of producers to market a commiuj(ity 
through the agency, provided the agency were required to prove that it repre- 
sented not less than 75 per cent of the production in that commodity, and that jt 
was reasonable that the minority should be required to market throug!) th. 
agency. Such a tribunal could lay down conditions to safeguard all interest, 
and, in particular, could make provision that an agency controlling all the suppl 
of any food commodity should have representatives of consumers on its governing 
body, and should be under such regulations as would prevent monopoly prices 
being exacted, or restriction of production pursued in an attempt to force seurcity 
prices. 





Notes on Cooperative Developments 


ears TIVE Marketing of milk.—Approximately 40 per cent 
of the milk sold in the United States in 1928 was marketed 
through cooperative organizations, according to a recent study | by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The business done by 
these organizations in that year amounted to $325,000,000. Of more 
than 150 milk-marketing associations, 45 that are members of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation market approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 worth of milk a year. The Dairymen’s Leaciv 
Cooperative Association of New York alone had a business of more 
than $85,000,000 in 1928. 

Cooperative societies of boatmen in Germany.—Workers’ productive 
societies form a very small part of the cooperative movement of most 
countries, but they take some interesting forms and in their field may 
attain considerable importance. Examples of this are the cooperative 
labor societies of Italy and the dockers’ societies of Belgium. 

Cooperative Information (Geneva) No. 5 (105), 1930, contains an 
account of the boatmen’s cooperative societies of Germany. Thiese 
societies began to develop in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
The members of these societies are men who own and_pilot their own 
boats—either steam tugs or barges. 

The object of these societies is the obtaining of contracts for the 
transport of goods or towage of vessels or barges, the work being 
done by the members. , | 

The report states that there are in Germany to-day some 10,()()() 
owners of small vessels, 80 per cent of whom belong to these coope'- 
tive societies. ‘‘It is due in no small measure to this organization 
that at the present day over 50 per cent of German inland naviza- 
tion is still in the hands of small owners.”’ 
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1 United States. Department of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No. 179-T: ‘‘Cooperative marke! ins 
of fluid milk,’’ by Hutzel Metzger. ashington, 1930. 
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The societies have a wide network of agencies and are able to 
secure contracts providing continuous employment for the members. 
In addition, the different societies have agreements with each other 
hy which any society can employ the equipment and members of 
another society when necessary. An auditing union which will look 
after the accounting of the various societies has recently been formed. 

A whole series of auxiliary enterprises has been established by this 
croup of societies. These include cooperative shipyards which build 
and repair the members’ boats, supply societies which purchase at 
wholesale the supplies necessary in the trade (anchors, ropes, tar, 
etc.), and cooperative credit and insurance societies. 

Cooperative societies in the Netherlands.—At the beginning of 1929 
there were in the Netherlands 3,115 cooperative societies of all types, 
as compared with 3,103 on the same date of the previous year.’ 
Of these 897 were credit societies, 528 were cooperative dairies, 752 
were agricultural associations of various kinds, 28 were workers’ 
productive enterprises, 220 were societies for purchase, sale, and pro- 
duction, 460 were consumers’ societies, 146 were housing and con- 
struction societies, 55 were insurance societies, and 29 were in 
miscellaneous fields of business. 

Cooperative society for native industries in China.—According to 
the Chinese Economic Bulletin for May 17, 1930, a cooperative 
society is being organized in Nanking, China, for the purpose of 
promoting and financing native industries. It is stated that mem- 
bership will be open to the public as soon as the organization plans 
are completed. 





? Netherlands. Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick. Jauarcijfers voor Nederland, 1929. The Hague, 
1930, 'p. 135. 
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Membership of International Federation of Trade-Unions. 
December 31, 1928 


£ > following statistics on membershi 
Federation of Trade-Unions on December 31, 1928, are taken 
from the April and May, 1930, issues of the official organ of that 
body, the International Trade Union Movement: 


in the Internat ional 


TABLE 1.-MEMBERSHIP OF CONSTITUENT NATIONAL CENTERS OF THE IN 1 ER. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1928 





























5 No information. 
* Including 1,462,923 members not classified by sex. 


- Table 2 
tariats on 


| | a 
| In rease 
Number or de. 
ae , of crease in 
National centers Men | Women | Total affiliated —meruiber- 
unions © ship dur- 
t } Ing year 
} — 
Pp 
| i er cent 
Argentina. ___._____- ie saeciiioleeabe at aba RATS EE ae ———s 2 82, 000 14 03 
RN pans oo SS ee ees 598, 699 | 167, 469 | 766, 168 49 y 
AARNE 391, 622 | 58,220} 1 518, 658 26 22 
B | naliaiseaael Biel BL iets seh ee 2 2,450 34 l4 
Eee aa amps Gee aent MeO. Loe NOT: SM Te), 2 143, 582 138 | r2.4 
EES aE eae hae 437, 525 | 119, 666 | 557, 191 71 | +29 
Denmark... __- AMSEC BG. 116, 483 | 39, 495 | 155, 978 53 -.3 
Estonia__.._..___ ine oe Cpeetwoals «canspesdseetoledacocdvesnes 2 5, 506 29 | Ts. 0 
a a ieeens Saket: Ris Be Sep 2 640, 790 38 | +59 
Sram. me. Oe. BPD. 3, 946, 887 739, 645 | 4, 866, 926 35 10, 2 
I Og 327, 544 93, 562 421, 106 14 6.7 
iS i SO RS A ES 3, 208, 173 | 464,971 3, 673, 144 202 | 5.2 
EE a sete ssn in OPER TR eT SRS De 2 52, 775 25 |. 
SESE SRA SIRES RTS aS ae 206, 436 14, 109 | 220, 545 28 | +s. 8 
ON REE Sa aN Baga le OE SERENE 104, 472 19, 906 | 124, 378 37 | 2.4 
Ga ei 16, 601 5, 287 | 21, 888 23 | 16.8 
i “ws SA RE Fraser se ge ey ‘Rae 252 ,5 See ie ae 100.0 
Maegan Be AT Re ie } 4 15, 377 11 +b. 4 
ne 783 281 1, 064 5 | +3. 9 
P CEPA TERRE ea cle ioe gl arc eee ore a 17, 285 4, 017 21, 302 35 | —26 
P SR I aeRO is ciokiliniindead’ 243, 601 28, 716 72, 317 29 +.3 
SR RE ae REN pei Sa ee Bs dint kage Wats es iin ea ue a a 4 41, 421 (5) MH. 3 
i Ln esh nit eating marin bis Die ei ccna 2 8, 212 36 sb. 5 
IE RA Sncetape estlee LG sce amepetew -s skebeaules 600 8 . 
i a oe Fe REPPARSR Ea ye. aets, Pp gUIORED we PON aT 2 221, 000 716 - 
CES SRR RS ae aa pet ala grt | 423, 810 45, 599 469, 409 36 +i.2 
os, kbd couled bbe et | 157, 752 18, 686 176, 438 15 +65 
AL FRSC pe eel 33, 3, 004 | 36, 044 32 +8 
PO incnisntbditehctdiaatnindss | 10,230,713 1, 822,633 * 13, 516, 269 1, 739 2.8 
1 Including 68,816 members not classified by sex. 
+ Ine 15030 young ork lassified b 
workers not ¢ y sex. 
4 Not by sex. Figures for June 30, 1929. 


ives the membership of the International Trade Sec 'e- 


ecember 31, 1928, together with the percentage incre::s¢ 


or decrease in such membership as compared with that on the s:ine 


date of the preceding year. 
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TAbLE 2—MEMBERSHIP OF ee TRADE SECRETARIATS, DECEMBER 
oe or 
reas 
GC Member- A ffiliated Affiliated j myo 
Secretariat ship countries unions bership 
during 
year 

Per cent 
Rocke ioe es sole ok oe a 90, 007 15 16 +8. 5 
Pichi isis «owas ocak ec cdh cee si yess 958, 141 19 25 +13. 4 
Clothing workers. --.-..-.-.-...--- ERS AI RS a 8 es ALAS 293, 906 18 29 —2.9 
ee EET SP i Sec rE Aeon Ss 23, 891 7 9 +4.6 
Employees_-_..------ COIS RNY pn Am ee Sat Se a LE 750, 579 20 46 +6. 2 
Vactier ceca ee. eo os se St eae 553, 810 14 22 —8.6 
Pipe SR g5 na vose ect ccceeoniedsaetoue 812, 563 20 31 +5.1 
Glass Were s++--—-- ~~. =... Sie ice Ween ere aa 98, 676 12 13 +9.8 
hig: . NRE ciara J mimiaie wha ple alten eres 9, 572 9 10 +4.4 
TT i oii. ean ce nae Sn pce sawed dowen ailing 35, 851 11 12 —3.8 
ae ame oe 73, 777 17 19 +10.7 
SA i incaitingindnddns sntanotencaskcakosine 297, 845 12 15 —19.9 
Leather workers. - - ------ RS eS ae. Serena Merle Men ee ne 313, 529 16 30 +2.4 
Lithaes =o = oc ye sayfa eae a yes 51, 303 19 20 +4, 2 
elie Is hee esis oe ce 1, 732, 817 19 28 —5.6 
Minti cones... intiguccdapegtalwediicenscuade 1, 540, 425 17 17 —6.8 
OE eh os Soo oe a Soe ee a 241, 434 12 13 +1.8 
ian vin pameniined ac aeanieceeneta 440, 722 22 32 +15.0 
POUHIIIIIC Pont obese Se eee 141, 789 6 6 —6.8 
a: ge so eoc aa sites aptasa as 512, 436 14 14 —2.2 
Stone We AS ew 555 el ion Sa teee eames 117, 815 ll 13 +5.0 
TORU oes lisode en oicke cS ol tee se kh ceeeeed 98, 601 6 7 +21.8 
SOc ce Dn oe Fe 996, 356 11 13 +3.7 
TONG Gh es cG 585 6 oes eek 126, 601 12 12 +5.7 
2 stiti(‘*«*‘S RR Re 2, 190, 145 32 81 +5.1 
ME EN ee Soe oe eee ay ' 22 22 +2.8 
WOGHIIS Boia sabe ek ce ee eee 1, 018, 783 25 48 —4,1 
AES Gk aki he eiendininwnekueptucdimeniin 15, WE, SSI -......-... 603 +0. 4 

















Membership of Workers’ Organizations in Various Countries, 
December 31, 1928 


ge accompanying table shows the number of organized workers 
in various countries of the world on December 31, 1927, and 
December 31, 1928. The figures are taken from a more detailed table 
published in the May, 1930, issue of the International Trade Union 
Movement, the official organ of the International Federation of 


Trade-Unions. 


NUMBER OF ORGANIZED WORKERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, DECEMBER 31, 1927, 



































AND DECEMBER 31, 1928 
Membership Membership 
Country Country 
1927 1 1928 1927 1 1928 
rope Europe—Con. 
AW iindss cnade csc 963, 550 eee 34, 032 37, 388 
DOM etck ncnceee 762, 886 724, 408 || Lithuania...-....-.__.__- | he ee eae 
BUM io scuc.... 3... 2, 485 31, 450 || Luxemburg.__._._._____-- 15, 479 17, 668 
Czechoslovakia... ......_- 1, 696, 897 , 738, 265 || Memel Territory -_-____--- 1 2,914 
ree. i en 309, 885 Sil, Ole & prerwey.................. 104, 152 107, 982 
Estonia SSE Ea 14, 331  e 2%. | See 577, 581 512, 317 
, = s-/. Se 75, 846 90, 321 || Portugal_............_-.-- 40, 20, 000 
Pra@es atccos,s-. ... 1, 218, 250 L 200, 600 || Rumania_-__.._._____..___- 46, 631 41, 421 
Germ i, tee 8, 217, 923 8, 694, 887 a aa ee 10, 248,000 | 11, 
Great Britain....._._.___. 4, 908, 000 4 on ck n sep ce 262, 000 291, 000 
Oreste oc 98, 470 82,775 || Sweden__..._.-..__.____-_- | 529, 974 » 864,009 
Oi ene 407, 665 561, 037 || Switzerland _--_.._...__--- , 992 265, 612 
UME ache aces ssc kk 185, 337 177, 678 || Yugoslavia. .........._.-- 57, 717 60, 044 
t,o 4, 540 5, 000 ~ 
a aaa 111, 921 108, 636 atlanta 33, 936, 784 | 35, 392, 081 
Leahy ic tae nas 2, 768,730 | 3, ria 000 


| For most countries for which no membershi 
ship is not known or that no new information 








ven in this column, it is explained that such member- 
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NUMBER OF ORGANIZED WORKERS IN VARIOUS 


AND DECEMBER 31, 1928—Continued 
































CN oo outer 
ere 


(OS) eee 
eS ae 
Trinidad and Tobago__-_- 
SESS 
. Sees 
United States________- 


| ere 












Membership 
Country 
1927 1928 

America 
NN, oon os son 164, 874 112, 000 
MI line cnn Gad 5, 000 5, 000 
es ah onic wa Sele 22, 562 116, 500 
ESS 290, 282 300, 602 








7, 416, 491 


6, 947, 296 














911, 652 911, 541 
80, 000 106, 916 
991, 652 





25, 
4, 443, 523 





1, 018, 457 |, 
I 








COUNTRIES, DECEMBER 3}. 
Membershi; 
Country ee ee 
1927 | 
Asia | 
0 NE Si ERO REE 40, 000 | 
ER a Sree 2, 800, 000 |___. 
Dutch East Indies____-_-_. 24, 021 | 24, 
eae pea ine e 300, 000 | 7 
SRS ee eee j 30s 


eae 33, 936, 784 | 35, 302, 086 
SESE RE: 7, 416, 491 6, 947, 291 
PIII ion at onion 991, 652 1, O18, 447 
(See aa RR 3, 697, 800 742, 194 
REE Re aia 144, 333 ), 407 

Grand total____..__- 46, 187,060 | 44, 1:4), 525 





























insertion in table. 
236 organizations.) 


insertion in table. 


Tangiers, Tunis, and Turkey. 
union movement. 


2 National Center of Porto Rico reported 15,000 members in 113 unions. 
(It will be noted in the article entitled ‘‘ Countr 
(p. 46), the latest available figures on trade-union membership for the Island is approximately 35,000 in 


’ Average membership of free trade-unions of Algeria was 8,670 in 1929. Figures received too late 


‘In the text-of the report it is stated that there are also workers’ 
organizations in Costa Rica, Ecuador, Port East Africa, Surinam, 
Haiti was found to have no trade- 
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Figures received _too lat« 
and town laborers in Porto Rico’’ 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





Report of Director of International Labor Office on Voca- 
tional Training in 1929 ' 


HERE were no outstanding new developments in the sphere of 
vocational training in 1929. Nevertheless, a certain amount of 
progress was made, especially in the direction of coordinating the vari- 
ous efforts to find an adequate solution for the problem of the training 
of future workers. 
Vocational Guidance 


A CERTAIN number of new measures on the subject of vocational 
guidance have been adopted, and the méasures in use have been im- 
proved and adapted more closely to practical requirements. There is 
a tendency to replace vague theoretical generalization by more prac- 
tical work, corresponding to the necessities of economic life. The 
spread of unemployment among professional workers has led to special 
measures for the vocational guidance of future brain workers. 

In Australia, the vocational guidance scheme prepared by the Edu- 
cation Department of the State of Victoria is shortly to be put in 
force. In Belgium the question of vocational guidance has been 
discussed by the economic council of the Belgian Trade-Union Com- 
mittee. In Czechoslovakia, the Czechoslovak Textile Institute has 
decided to set up a psychotechnical department and to open about 10 
vocational guidance offices and psychotechnical laboratories in con- 
nection with the textile training schools in the principal districts where 
the textile industry is carried on. In Estonia, the first vocational 
guidance office has been opened at Reval. In Germany, according 
to a statistical report recently published by the Central Office for 
Employment and Unemployment Insurance, the 611 public vocational 
guidance offices which work in connection with the employment ex- 
changes dealt with 438,027 young persons in 1928 as compared with 
235,013 in 1923. 

In Poland, where there are already some 20 vocational guidance 
centers using psychotechnical methods, it has been decided, in view 
of the satisfactory results obtained, to hold psychotechnical examina- 
tions for candidates wishing to be admitted to vocational schools, 
and to set up a special psychotechnical laboratory in connection with 
the Cracow Industrial Museum to carry out tests for tram drivers. 
In Rumania, a vocational guidance office has been founded at Bucha- 
rest. In Spain, the regulations on vocational training drawn up by 
the Ministry of Labor deal also with the two main features of voca- 
tional guidance, the organization of vocational guidance offices and 
psychotechnical laboratories, and the training of vocational guidance 
experts of various kinds—psychologists, doctors, and psychotechni- 
cians. A preapprenticeship school, on the lines of the instructional 
workshops set up by the Paris Chamber of Commerce, has also been 








' Reprinted from International Labor Office. Director. Report to the International Labor Conference, 
fourteenth session, Geneva, 1930. First part. Geneva, 1930, pp. 219-221. 
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opened at Madrid. Here again it will be noted that what is be:), 
done is essentially practical in its aims. 

Switzerland is the ee which has acquired the most varied 
experience in this matter. Special committees deal with vocatic;,| 
guidance for commerce, the liberal professions, young persons jn 
mountain districts, and handicap ak adolescents. An increasing 
number of publications on vocational guidance, including monogra ))|is 
and specialized periodicals, are distributed in schools. The Canton 
of Geneva has instituted preapprenticeship classes, and during 1')29 
put into force the act of June 28, 1928, under which children of schivo! 
age may not engage in paid employment unless they have passe! a 
medical examination showing that such employment will not be 
injurious to their health and that their physical development will be 
unaffected until such time as their vocational training begins. A 
a ee institute was founded at Geneva at the end of 1129 

y the Association Romande de Rationalisation, with the support of 
a number of employers. This institution will be mainly engaged in 
vocational guidance and selection, physical training of young persons, 
and the building up of a trained staff for the factories of the Canton. 

The Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and the Protection 
of Apprentices, too, is drawing up a scheme defining the activity and 
competence of all bodies concerned with vocational training and 
making arrangements for collaboration between them. 


oO 
5 


Apprenticeship 


Mucu work is also being done and considerable progress has been 


realized in the matter of apprenticeship. 

In Australia, in the State of Victoria, the apprenticeship commission 
set up in connection with the Ministry of Labor has issued its first 
report, the conclusions of which contain proposals for various reforms 
and innovations. In Belgium, a royal decree dated October 5, 1929, 
set up an advisory committee in connection with the Superior Council 
of Technical Education to study the problem of vocational training 
in the coal-mining industry. The Belgian National Railway Co. has 
also appointed a committee to consider the vocational training of 
railway men. Apprenticeship in Canada in the Province of Ontario 
has been supervised since 1929 by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee. This body was set up under the apprenticeship act 
previously adopted by the parliament of the Province. The Govern- 
ment of Chile in the autumn of 1929 issued a decree dealing with the 
training of instructors engaged im industrial education. The arclii- 
tects’ association has established a technical school for the training «f 
workers in the building trade. 

In France, the competent authorities are considering how to 1!- 
prove the regulations relating to apprenticeship and technical e:'- 
cation. The Superior Labor Council at its thirty-second sess. 
adopted resolutions on apprenticeship, expressing the hope that t!. 
Superior Council of Technical Education will in the near future deci''« 
in what trades apprenticeship, in the sense of Volume I of the Lab: 
Code, shall be compulsory. The object in view is that every you 
person under 18 shall be provided with a written apprenticeship cv! - 
tract authorizing his employment and guaranteeing that he w:.! 
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receive vocational training. The council at the same time asked ior 
special legislation applying the provisions of the Labor Code to the 
liberal professions and aot that the principle of the application 
of those provisions should also be observed when the apprentice is 
trained in a public or private apprenticeship school. 

The Central Inter Occupational Apprenticeship Committee again 
met under the auspices of the French General Confederation of 
Production. The Twentieth National Congress of the General Con- 
federation of Labor also discussed the question of apprenticeship and 
technical education. It laid stress on the necessity of carrying out 
the act of March 20, 1928, making an apprenticeship contract com- 
pulsory. It further expressed the hope that the departmental com- 
mittees on technical education should at a suitable time be trans- 
formed into apprenticeship chambers containing representatives of 
both employers and workers. 

The Federated Trade-Unions and Producers’ Cooperative Societies 
in the building industry in the Paris district recently set up a Union of 
Trade-Unions and Producers’ Cooperative Societies for Apprentice- 
ship in the Building Corporations, the object of which is to promote so 
far as possible the vocational training of young workers in the building 
trade. 

In Germany the bill regulating vocational training which came be- 
fore the legislature in 1927 was discussed by the Reichstag and was 
also studied and commented on by the various circles concerned. 
According to the bill the principal features of apprenticeship con- 
tracts will be regulated by collective agreement. Accordingly, the 
bodies responsible for the supervision of vocational training will no 
doubt include equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives. A large number of existing collective agreements contain 
clauses dealing with apprenticeship. 

Attention has also been devoted to the protection of apprentices. 
The Reichsausschuss der Deutschen Jugendverbande has organized a 
seh inquiry into the holidays granted to apprentices and young 
workers. 

In Great Britain, the National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment set up in connection with the Ministry of Labor have 
put forward proposals for the future organization of junior employ- 
ment training centers. These institutions are to work in close co- 
operation with the local employment exchanges. In Latvia, an 
apprenticeship committee has recently been set up. Luxemburg 
adopted an apprenticeship act on-danuary 5, 1929. In Poland a 
number of inquiries and investigations are being carried out. The 
Central Committee on Young Persons of the Workers’ University 
Association has published an interesting report on the conditions of 
work of young persons. With a view to improving theoretical voca- 
tional education the Diet has requested the Ministry of Education to 
a that the vocational courses to be attended by young workers 
should take place during the day so that they may be included in 
working hours. | 

In Rumania, an act of March 28, 1929, concerning contracts of 
employment contains detailed provisions in section 1, paragraph 1, 
regulating apprenticeship contracts. The Department for Vocational 
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Education in the Ministry of Labor has decided to set up vocatioy,| 
schools and apprenticeship centers. 

A number of important decisions have also been taken in Switzer. 
land. On September 30 and October 1, 1929, the National Counc 
adopted a Federal bill on vocational training which is to be referred {, 
the Council of States. The authorities of the Canton of Zurich at the 
end of 1929 issued a decree under sections 9 and 25 of the cantonal 
apprenticeship act laying down special provisions for apprenticeshi 
in the baking trade. The Council of State of the Canion of Vaud has 
recently instituted vocational training by wireless for apprentices 
who are unable to follow courses in any other way. 


Technical Education 


Progress has also been made as regards technical education in the 
strict sense. It is, however, becoming increasingly difficult to draw » 
distinction between technical education and apprenticeship in f:c- 
tories and artisans’ workshops. The theoretical training of appren- 
tices employed in industrial or handicraftsmen’s undertakings is to-day 
regarded as a first step toward higher technical education. Under 
modern conditions there is a growing need for skilled workmen with 
greater ability and knowledge. This was recently pointed out in 
Belgium by Mr. Hiernaux, president of the Superior Council of Tecli- 
nical Education, at the last session of the council. 

In italy, the Council of Ministers on July 24, 1929, approved a bill 
concerning secondary technical education. The effect of the bill is 
not only to complete but also to simplify the system of technical educa- 
tion. It also regulates the teaching of physical culture in the schools 
and technical and vocational institutes and provides that the Ministry 
of Corporations shall contribute to the expenses. In many other 
countries, including Brazil, Chile, France, and Greece, new vocational! 
schools have been instituted. Their curriculums and teaching 
methods are gdapted to scientific requirements as well as to those of 
modern industrial life. In Greece, the first sections of the great insti- 
tution known as the Civitanidis School have been opened. In India, 
the Bengal Government creates or subsidizes centers for higher 
vocational training. In Poland, the vocational schools have in some 
cases developed into regular labor universities providing both for 
adult and adolescent students. The education provided is intended 
to promote the general culture as well as the vocational training o! 
the pupils. 

Recent Trends 


THERE would indeed seem to be an increasing tendency to draw 
no hard and fast line between general and vocational education. 
It is realized that vocational training can not give satisfactory results 
unless it is based upon adequate general education. This view, 
which is now generally admitted, is explicitly or implicitly reaffirmed 
in the resolutions adopted by four important international meetings, 
the Biennial Congress of the International Federation of Teachers 
which met at Geneva, the General Assembly of the Internation! 
Association for Social Pro , the Congress of the Internation: 
Association for Commercia! Education, and the Asssembly of t!i« 
International Trade-Union Committee for questions relating | 
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young persons and education. At all these meetings stress was laid 
on the necessity of continuing compulsory education up to the age of 
14 at least, in order to allow of an adaptation of legislation on com- 
pulsory education to the International Labor Conventions concern- 
ing the minimum age of admission of children to employment, and 
also in order to enable the working classes to acquire a better general 
education. The fact that these views were put forward at the Inter- 
national Trade-Union Committee shows that the workers themselves 
are conscious of their requirements and their rights and are ready 
to take an effective part in the training of future workers. The 
importance attached to general and vocational education can also 
be seen from the trade-union press and from the activities of the 
national trade-union organizations. 


Progress Toward Labor Humanism 


AN ATTEMPT to sum up the impressions derived from a considera- 
tion of the work and progress accomplished in the direction of securing 
a better system of vocational training and a more adequate general 
education for the working classes reveals an advance toward that 
“labor humanism” advocated by those who have at heart the im- 
provement of the lot of the worker and the protection of his rights— 
not only his right to better material conditions but also to an unhin- 
dered and harmonious development of his own personality. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in June, 1930 


| 3 = regarding industrial disputes in the United Statics fo, 
June, 1930, with comparable data for preceding montlis ar 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 199 
and 1929, number of workers involved and man-days lost for these 
years, the number of industrial disputes for each of the months— 
January, 1928 to June, 1930, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in these months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured jp 
working days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question, 
TaBLe 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO JUNE, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTEs. 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, AND 1929 








i z Number of workers in- | _ 
Number of disputes— | volved in disputes— | Number 
} Ol man- 
“| days lost 
| during 
| month or 





Month and year 


In effect | Beginning | In effect 
in month 


or year | om 


Beginning 
in month 
or year 








1927: Total 
1929: Total 





734 
629 
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349, 434 
357, 145 
230, 463 


> eSpa8h 
ona 
53 


S 88 


3 
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= _ 
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9, 475, 213 


2, 128, 028 
2, 145, 342 
2, 291, 337 
, SOG, 232 
3, 455, 499 
7 a 670, RTS 
3, 337, 386 
‘ . 553, 70 
2, 571, 982 
, 304, 913 

. 300, 362 
991, 238 


G51, 914 
G26, 679 
O74, 468 
, 429, 437 
, 727, 694 
627, 565 
. O62, 428 
358, 148 
244, S64 
272, 018 
204, 457 
YF, A4l 


iS2, 202 
136, 788 
284, 470 

, 445 
140, 522 


43, 644 





1 Preliminary figures, subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
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TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
April, May, and June, 1930, and the number of workers directly 





























involved. 
T sLE 2.—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1930 
| Number of disputes beginning | Number of workers involved 
in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry | = 
i | 
April May June April May | June 
: | | 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers._______| 3 Eee 1 «St eee ters 950 
DHLOS <a taeneaapenen coos. Sata ae ala oc aaa Bf Se MEG Era es: — EEE 
BRDOE.  ntanibeh cto nsc ces gas ewes Shiabechwsen sks 2 | 1 enone 730 14 
Brick and tile workers... ._.-.....-- weaken 1 spukes iia OE Fic hs Srecinm sania iso 
Broom and brush workers..-------___-_._- © en ees fe SETS 
RE HE iihik tints <34--5-<- 52 ec can 23 | 9 | 12 2, 124 3, 100 630 
Car DutGiiicc ere ree wes 2-5. 25. csi ee 1 1 |--------.- 80 3» eee 
Chauffeurs and teamsters._...._.._______- 5 10 | 2 330 2, 219 173 
7, Ee ines 3 | 5 4 181 250 206 
Wood Welisescetee—-5--=-22-.---22-. 1 3 eee 101 __ eae 
Wert CUNG cad ec 1 | 1 piacere 53 | Sa eee 
Hotel and restaurant workers_..-.__.._--- 1 | ----|-- _ _§ RES ee eS! SENS Ooe 
Iron and steel workers____- Ph aie = amined (Se a 1 : __ § Saas 24 
TARO ee ii sc oe dann betsfossukeceus | 2 Rares” seen eon ct ai: a Rew 
Longshoremem....-......-----..-.- Tomy. a 1 ee 136 
apne I le 2 ee Pee Ss Se : 
Motel Weil ecco}. 2. -2-.-----..25 3 | 1 2 133 50 135 
i MR ee ER 4 | l 9 839 700 8, 850 
Motion picture operators, actors, and | 
| Ge Spe een aes eee SS ees ere 18 
ETE, Nae PE EC a ‘ 2 AEE sea Se: 76 
DiONO. co cere ee oa eS 1 | Rie aes 50 ge RET 
Street railway workers. -_....._.._._.____- Eases: Jennanses Gy Maeneae rs Min CaeeeAer 16 
ee get | RE St 6 4 4 369 183 217 
Other occupations... ...............-- F ie wind dimen’ Ws ree ee a 
TOU es ee et ae 60 62 42 5, 814 7, 625 | 11, 445 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 oe the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
c 


June, 1930, 


assified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.x-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, 1930, CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 















































Number of disputes beginning in June 1930 
involving— 
Industry ) 
6 and 20 and 100 and —— me 
under 20 | under 100} under 500 1 000 5.000 
workers | workers | workers workers | workers 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers... ._............__|_._...____| poems eseentnee Seinen 
ne, Eo SS rE a ee ae ee ane Gores eRe Peas oe | eee eee Be Sig 5 
a Raa Sale ae 2 s 5 REP ee Oa Z 
ee 1 Dh anki sue Sat 
in cémtewdens it... 3S een aren eS TY Se See 
a. 8 —ssi‘(“‘(‘“‘(‘é‘ SRR SRR acre aaa ates 5 RR. aac soy) Aug 
i SSR RRORE Re rtersas etokeeee Teeee eres ye, PeReareS Site ree 
| Seep ReReRha ia pase 2 See ie ee ae rae ee % 
ee ee 0S A RESON AL & Dy SEE BERET 1 3 2 3 
Motion-pleture operators, actors, and theaterem- 

DIO YC es Rit Sere gee cc A ie ee 
Printing and publishing..........__............... 1 5 SP ETRE BT 
Street railway Workers......:_............--......... 2 OS SE eS Cae 
Dentilegyo eames. gun. cick ile 1 2  e Cesar eres’ MESS See 

pS aR a a 7 21 8 3 3 
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_ In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes e)\ jin; 
in June, 1930, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JUNE, 1930, BY IND! 
AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 


RIFFS 








Classified duration of strikes ending in June 





| 




















} 
Industry One-half Over one-| 1 month | 2 months | 3months 4 month 
mouth half and | and less | and less | and less aj Joss 
or less less than| than 2 than 3 than 4 than 3 
1 month | months | months | months | months 
a Z 1 FEV AS g co ‘ 
Building trades__..........____-- Se 5 3 | 4 
Chauffers and teamsters._._.....__.________| 1 1 1 l 
ot. RRS a 1 | 2 1 | i 
EEE ee a ee eerie \ Nooo rs 
iio D ae antiga ad saceal 1 
AREER ERT ISS OSS oe | _ pO PRS: SS Bere es l 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and | 
theater employees.__..............._____] Stes ba ee es ee See 
Printing and publishing...__________ ae - fp SEER SE nw, Monee eee See 
Se oc ees | 2 8 EPRI : 
Other occupations.........................| beh ehibds stack IE a a 
TI cas 21 s 7 1 2 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June, 1930 


Coal miners, Illinois——Claiming the scales were inaccurate and 
registering 200 pounds short per car, 700 employees of the Bell & 
Zoller Coal & Mining Co. at Zeigler were on strike from June 13 to 
June 16. The scales were tested by the State mine inspector and 
found to be weighing correctly. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—Because they objected to 
the employment of nonunion men on construction work at the mines 
by Stone & Webster, contractors, approximately 1,400 miners are 
reported to have been on strike from June 10 to June 12, two collieries 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. near Locust Gap in 
the Mount Carmel district being affected. According to press reports 
the dispute was settled satisfactorily to the miners by the contractors’ 
agreeing to allow their employees to join the union. 

Several mines of the Hudson Coal Co. at Larksville are reported to 
have been affected by a strike of 2,980 miners i a0 June 17 and 
ending June 20, because too many men were taken from the boiler 
rooms. It is understood that the miners returned to work pending 
a settlement of grievances by a local conciliation board. 

Objecting to the discharge of 4 men, 700 miners employed by the 
Alden Coal Co. at Alden are reported to have been on strike from 
June 17 to July 3. The discharged men, it is understood, were 
reinstated. 

Demanding that work be equalized in the various mines of the 
company, some 2,500 miners employed by the Pittston Coal Co. in 
Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties struck on June 21. This strike, 
ordered by the ‘‘general grievance committee,”’ ended, it is under- 
stood, on or about July 2, after being called off by the committee, a 
great majority of the company’s employees (probably 85 to 90 per 
cent) having ignored the strike order, which was not authorized by 
the union officials of District No. 1, United Mine Workers of America. 
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Automobile workers, Michigan.—According to press reports the 
Fisher Body Corporation at Flint, manufacturers of automobile bodies, 
was affected by a strike of metal finishers and trimmers from June 26 
to July 7. This strike, which involved 950 workers directly, resulted 
in 3,900 other employees being thrown out of work. The employees, 
it is understood, returned to work under conditions named by the 
corporation, the disturbance having been caused by ‘‘change of 
construction and design used as a lever by communistic influence.”’ 
Strike leaders had claimed that wages were to be reduced. This was 
denied by the management. 

Textile workers, Pennsylvania.—An unsuccessful strike of 325 textile 
silk workers, employed by the Stewart Silk Co., of Easton, is reported 
to have been in effect from June 9 to July 12, against a wage reduction 
of 10 per cent. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into June, 1930 


Nong of the strikes commented upon in this column in previous 
issues of the Labor Review remain in effect. 


——_———— eg 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1930 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 54 labor disputes during 
June, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 16,790 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the draft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On July 1, 1930, there were 25 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 17 controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 42. 
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Industrial Disputes and Lost Time in New South Wales, 1929 


OLLOWING its usual custom the Government of New South 
Wales published in its official organ, the Industrial Gazette, a 
review of the industrial dislocations of the year 1929, which appeared 
in its issue for February 28, 1930. Im addition to considering the 
industrial disputes of the year, with their causes, time lost, number 
of workers involved and methods of settlement, data are given as to 
the time lost through other causes, such as trade conditions, mine 
disabilities, shortage of trucks, and the like. The term ‘“‘industrial 
dispute”’ is used to cover any stoppage, whether a strike or a lock- 
out, which occasioned a loss of time, even though the time lost might 
be very little. Account is kept, however, only of time which might 
have been worked; that is, holidays and other occasions on which the 
workers would normally have been unemployed are not included in 
the figures for time lost. The heading ‘‘number of workers involved ”’ 
covers all who were rendered idle by the dispute, whether or not they 
were directly concerned in it. 
During the year ending December 31, 1929, there were 330 new dis- 
putes, distributed among the industrial groups as follows: 
NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, WORKERS INVOLVED, AND WORKING-DAYS 
LOST, IN 1929, BY INDUSTRY 

















r | Number of Number of 

Industry group get eg workers | working- 

Pp involved | days lost 
ca dd unde ana Gaacasnnpeute 2 | 483 4, 033 
Domestic and nal service -_-_--_--- EE SESS SO et ee ea | 1 6 12 
Stationary Gee. <4 4-5 <--.---------- si toca mop che ota 1 258 645 
Tecan hla Pads 5 eas 8 on hoe lh et eee pape ss 5 3, 461 681, 786 
imi satis. on ded nn gonna cnanadecesss are bs 15 1,321 7, 427 
Mining, coal, and shale._____--- Se caemel cabibkewnn Oen se adeeaeaaee 295 89,636 | 2,472, 233 
ies. . ieplwkeod chaste nans<seapienss tie 5 5, 056 19, 542 
cls adecelacasasccasccesaency 1 9 18 
Professional and shopworkers__- ----. ip ee eer eer LE 2 9 204 
ic, Eee SS ade ees ke Oe ene 1 250 23, 750 
EARNS ft th cic | > cine onde dokuncemabancduash aeekee 3% 2 | 187 111 
a es i es ea kee eee es 330 | 100, 676 3, 209, 761 











These figures form a considerable contrast to those for 1928, when, 
with 276 disputes involving almost the same number of workers— 
100,937—the time lost amounted to only 470,546 workdays. (See 
Labor Review, July, 1929, p. 154.) The great loss of time in 1929 
was due mainly to two disputes, one among the timber workers who 
are included with laborers in the above table, which involved 3,300 
workers and caused a loss of 681,338 workdays, and one in the coal 
mining industry which, beginning on March 1, involved 10,228 
workers, occasioned a loss of 2,300,772 workdays, and was still unset- 
tled at the close of the year. Of the total loss of time 77 per cent was 
due to disputes in the coal and shale mining industry, and 21.2 per 
cent to the timber dispute, leaving less than 3 per cent for all other 
disagreements. 

The proportion of lost time due to the mining industry was unusu- 
ally ae in 1929, but nevertheless that industry generally stands well! 
forward in the number and duration of its industrial disputes. The 
ers table shows the number and percentage of working-days 
lost in the principal industries during the 16-year period 1914-1929. 
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TIME LOST IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1914 TO 1929 








Number of 
ineustry working- 
days lost 


! 
| 


Mining: 
Meee Wee, 2 oe ek 2 1 ae ee EO : 10, 667, 015 
Metal, etc 3, 402, 972 


14, 069, 987 


2, 423, 422 
1, 550, 179 
116, 888 
663, 026 
838, 294 
138, 685 
5, 730, 494 


19, 800, 481 




















It will be seen that the principal differences between the figures 
for 1929 and those for the i6-year period are that last year the coal- 
mining industry was responsible for more than its usual proportion 
of the working-days lost, and that the disagreement in the timber- 
working industry brought the loss of time among the laborers up to 
a wholly abnormal percentage. 


Causes of Disputes 


INDUSTRIAL disputes, it is pointed out, are often due to several 
causes, some one of which may involve more truly than the others 
the real point at issue. In the following table the disputes are clussi- 
fied according to what is believed to have been the principal cause. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORKERS INVOLVED, AND WORKING-DAYS LOST, IN i929, 
BY CAUSE OF DISPUTE 








Disputes Workers involved Working days lost 





Cause of dispute 
Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 





2, 341, 079 
689, 246 
57, 410 
53, 136 
15, 716 
31, 285 
21, 889 


| 8,209, 761 








ER oss 8 
So | @®oocoreSOw 








100. 0 | 100, 67 100, 














Here, again, the situation differs from that of 1928, when wor\ing 
conditions accounted for a greater loss of time (35.3 per cent) t/an 
any other cause, questions of employment stood second with ~'.2 
per cent, wages came third with 18.3 per cent, and only 5.3 per «nt 
was due to di ments over hours. The most important dis)t¢ 
of 1929, that of the northern coal fields, was over a question of way: 
‘Men opposed proposed reduction in wages and were given 14 «':\Vs 
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notice’”’—and the next in importance, the stoppage in the timber in- 
dustry, was caused by dissatisfaction over an award concerning hours. 

As to methods by which settlement of these disputes was attempted, 
direct negotiation between the interested parties was used in 290 
cases, or 88 per cent of the total; arbitration 1 in 7 cases, replacement 
of the workers in 5, and other methods in 28. At the close of the 
year, 6 disagreements remained unsettled; these involved 11,706 
workers, and had at that time caused the loss of 2 346,512 working- 


davs. 
Time Lost in Mining Industry through Causes Other Than Industrial Disputes 


IN THE mining industry, so far as the coal and shale mining branch 
is concerned, careful data are given as to the time lost from all causes. 
The following table shows the relative importance of the different 
causes, for the year 1929 and for the period 1917-1929: 


WORKING-DAYS LOST IN COAL AND SHALE MINES, 1917-1929 AND IN 1929, BY CAUSE 


| 


























_ Days lost, 1917-1929 Days lost, 1929 
Cause 1 
| Number , Percent’ Number | Per cent 
a 
| | 
Tan i | 8, 715, 142 41.0 2,472, 233 76.7 
Other causes: | 
ee ewan oe 602, 211 2.8 | 20, 552 .6 
Slagiguamy or semeec_.. 8. Bgl a ees tere mites 8, 559, 685 40.3 | 477, 734 14.8 
Mine disabilities, etc.___..__._.._.._.... EMSRS: "| 1 157; 666 5.4 | 88, 054 27 
Deaths and funerals of employees, etc_._.............-. 233, 782 11 5, 762 ~ 
Meetings, extra a 5g SENS ao aha 215, 905 1.0 15, 579 5 
Other _ . eee Giiiienig bisiobihntns <n aaocdatin bien ce 357, 235 1.7 20, 080 .6 
Not stated... DEB ict ce ddcewcbanenimnneees ecibditeaaieanas .| 1,406, 021 6.7 | 124, 104 3. 8 
pi ee ere sen pciphoaaeon ...-| 12, 532, 505 | 59. 0 | 751, 865 23. 2 
I ciao a aie wen bie HE paoieal 21, 247, 647 100. 0 | 3, 224, 098 100. 0 














The abnormal amount of time lost in 1929 through industrial dis- 
putes shows very clearly in this table. For the period 1917-1928, 
the time lost through industrial disputes was 34.6-per cent of the total, 
and time lost through slackness of trade was 44.8 per cent. (See 
Labor Review, July, 1929, p. 156.) But the two great disputes of 
1929 increased the proportion for industrial disputes for the whole 
period as well as for the single year, making this cause responsible for 
over three-quarters of the Wile time lost in 1929. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, June, 1930 


| seen G permit reports have been received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor from 
289 comparable cities for the months of May and June, 1930. The 
costs shown in the tables below are for buildings in the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated. No land costs are included. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooper- 
ating with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of this 
information. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and total building operations in 289 cities 
of the United States having a population of 25,000 or over, by 
geographical divisions. 

TaBLE_1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESL 

DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 289 CITIES OF TIlE 


UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 





r | Total construction 
New nonresiden- | (including altera- 


Families pro- tial buildings, | 
4 tions and repairs), 
Estimated cost —— | estimated cost estimated cost 
| 
| 


Geographic division 
dwelling houses 





May, | June, | May, | June, | May, June, 
1930 | 1930 1930 1930 1930 | 1930 


New England $4, 611, 918/$3, 37 

Middle Atlantic__.._-../19, 171, 383/21, 300; 4,017) 4,411 
East North Central-_._/14, 268, 712/12, 530, 2,491) 1,751 
West North Central_._.| 3, 008, > 405 724 565 
3, 








0 844 613 


~ 
Ket 


$13, 634, 102 
60, 183, 633 
3A, 095, 665 
12, 290, 850 

9, 689, 301 
10, 023, 780 
17, 976, 960 


iS) 
A 





2, 776, 714 775 576, 717 
3, 912, 667 1 1,1 
0, 256, 951; 2, 


483; 12, 486 157, 894, 291 
7.0 8) . —8.8 





Py: 


7. 




















In the 289 cities from which reports were received for the 
months of May and June there was a decrease of 8.8 per cent 
in the estimated expenditures for total building operations, com- 
paring June permits issued with May permits issued. There was an 
estimated expenditure of $157,894,291 during the month of June and 
$173,057,170 during the month of May. Residential buildings de- 
creased 7.0 per cent in these cities, while nonresidential buildings 
decreased 9.0 per cent. There were 11,393 families provided with 
dwelling places in new buildings in these cities during the month of 
June, which was a decrease of 8.8 per cent from the 12,486 families 
provided for during the month of May. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in the New 
England and West North Central States. Decreases were shown 
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in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, South Atlantic, South 
Central, and Mountain and PacificStates. Increases in new residential 
buildings were registered in the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
States. The other geographic divisions showed decreases in this 
class of building. Increases in indicated expenditures for nonresi- 
dential buildings were shown in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and West North Central States. Decreases were shown in the other 
four divisions. 

Increases in the number of families provided for in new buildings 
were shown in the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and South Cen- 
tral States. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increases or decreases in June as compared with May, by geograph- 
ical divisions. 

TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


| 




















| ; Per cent of | 
Estimated cost | =o or | 

. : ao | decrease, 
Geographic division | June, oom-| 
pared with | 
4 May, 1930 June, 1930 — May | 
| | | 
New England... _. SEN epee Crista Cosieae | $2,540,908]  $2,756,562/ +81 | 
I tio bs wisn Srestidinn = amin is 12, 197, 977 9, 263, 784 | —2%4.1 | 
ae eee ee, ee 4, 573, 741 3, 893, 117 | —14.9 | 
Wee per wemiral. 5 cle 1, 620, 218 1, 973, 329 | +21.8 | 
eo 2, 564, 235 1, 942, 694 | —24.2 | 
i “as RRR Ais | 1, 412, 298 1, 333, 022 | —5.6 | 
Ee Be | ere ee | 2, 846, 031 3, 359, 148 | +18.2 | 
Pa ia Whid nig sade. decdud ater onnced | —-27, 764, 368 24, 521, 656 —11.7 | 





During the month of June building permits were issued in the 289 
cities from which reports were senaeod for repairs and alterations to 
old buildings to cost $24,521,656, which is a decrease of 11.7 per cent 
compared with the $27,764,368 spent during May. Increases in 
indicated expenditures were registered in the New England, West North 
Central, and Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases in alterations 
and repairs were shown in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
South Atlantic, and South Central States. 

Table 3 shows index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential buildings, for 
nonresidential buildings, for alterations and repairs, and for total 
building operations. These indexes are worked on the chain system 
with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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TABLE 3.-INDEX NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR; ESTIMATED COs’ s 6; 
NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; NEW NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; AL ER. 
TIONS AND REPAIRS; AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PER \i7. 
ISSUED IN 289 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25 (yj 
OR OVER. (MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929=100) ; 








Cost of | 

Families | Cost of Pecone doe & athe, et al 

Month provided —S residen- —— , building 
buildings tial build- and. opera- | 


repairs | “ons 
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~I ee s36) 
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The index number of families provided for stood at 54.4 for the 
month of June. This is the lowest point since February, 1930. The 
index number of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings 
also showed a recession for the month of June, the June figure being 
45.1. The nonresidential building index number was 82.5 for the 
month of June, this being less than for any month since February. 
The figure for additions, alterations, and repairs was 74.6 and for 


total building operations 63.3. The index number for total building 
operations is lower than for any month since the compilation of such 
figures by the bureau, except for the months of December, 1929, and 
January and February, 1930. The chart-on page 145 shows in graphic 
form the indicated expenditures for residential buildings, nonresiden- 
tial buildings, and total building operations. 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including alters- 
tions and repairs), and number of families provided for, in each of 
the 289 cities from which reports were febabved for both May and June. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of building and for families provided for are shown by 
Sig Se division. Reports were received from 48 cities in the 

ew England States; 63 cities in the Middle Atlantic States; 71 cities 
in the East North Central States; 21 cities in the West North Central 
States; 31 cities in the South Atlantic States; 28 cities in the South 
Central States; 27 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 


New England States 


THERE was an increase of 5.3 per cent in total expenditures for «ll 
building operations in the New England States, comparing |e 
permits with those issued in May. Residential buildings decre:sed 
17.7 per cent, while nonresidential buildings increased 22.4 per «nt. 
The number of families provided for decreased 27.4 per cent. 

lanes increases in total building operations were shown in I! :r'- 
ford, New Haven, Holyoke, Newton, and Newport; decreases \¢'¢ 
_ shown in Bridgeport, Boston, Springfield, Worcester, and Providence. 
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In Hartford, Conn., permits were issued for a school building to 


cost $500,000, 2 factory 


uildings to cost $250,000, and 3 institutional 


buildings to cost nearly $600,000. In New Haven a permit was 




























































































issued for a factory building to cost $176,000, and in Waterbury for 
- an Office building to cost nearly $400,000. In Holyoke, Mass., a 
e permit was issued for an institutional building to cost $750,000. 
, In Newton, Mass., a school was to be erected to cost $800,000. In 
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Pittsfield a permit was issued for a telephone exchange building to 
cost a quarter million dollars. In Worcester, Mass., a new hospital 
was to be erected to cost nearly $500,000. 

No report was received from New London, Conn. 


Middle Atlantic States 


In THE Middle Atlantic States there was a decrease of 1.4 per cent 
in total building operations, comparing permits issued in the month 
of June with those issued in the month of May. According to per- 
mits issued there was an increase of 10.2 per cent in the estimated cost 
of new residential buildings and an increase of 0.5 per cent in the 
estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings. 

Families provided with accommodations in new buildings increased 
9.8 per cent. There was an increase in total building operations in 
the cities of Bayonne, Irvington, Newark, Trenton, New Rochelle, 
Philadelphia, and Williamsport. Decreases were shown in Jersey 
City, Buffalo, Yonkers, Erie, Pittsburgh, and Scranton. A permit 
was issued for an office building in Elizabeth, N. J., to cost $450,000. 
In Irvington, N. J., permits were issued for two school buildings to 
cost $799,470. In Newark an office building was to be erected to cost 
$887,000, and in Perth Amboy two office buildings to cost $530,000. 
In Trenton a sailors and soldiers’ war memorial building was started 
which will cost $607,908 upon completion. In the Borough of 
Manhattan permits were issued for 8 apartment houses to cost 
nearly $5,000,000, for 6 office buildings to cost over $7,500,000, and 
for 1 public building to cost over $1,000,000. In Philadelphia permits 
were issued for store and mercantile buildings to cost $5,500,000 and 
for a school building to cost $912,000. No reports were received from 


’ New Brunswick, N. J., Amsterdam, N. Y., and Reading, Pa. 


East North Central States 


THERE was a decrease in all classes of building construction and 
in the number of families provided for in the East North Central 
States. Estimated cost of new residential buildings decreased 13.4 
per cent, a June with May, while new nonresidential build- 
ings decreased 16.6 per cent. The decrease in total building construc- 
tion was 15.3 per cent. Number of families provided for in new 
dwelling houses decreased 29.7 per cent. 

The > Hiner in total building operations in this district was caused 
by the large slump in the city of Chicago. During May permits 
were issued for building operations in the Illinois metropolis to cost 
over $12,500,000, while the June building operations were to cost 
only a little over $5,000,000. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in East St. Louis, 
Springfield (Ill.), Sndinenieuetie: Lansing, Akron, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Milwaukee, and Racine; decreases were registered in Chicago, [ort 
Wayne, Bay City, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Madison. 

A permit was issued for an office building in Springfleld, IIl., to cost 
$900,000 and for one in Indianapolis to cost $600,000. In Toledo 
& permit was issued for a new school building to cost nearly $1,400,01). 
A public building was to be erected in Racine to cost $1,288,000. _ 

o reports were received from Anderson and South Bend, I1/.; 
Battle Creek and Port Huron, Mich.; Mansfield, Portmouth, «1! 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
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West North Central States 


THERE was an increase of 3.8 per cent in total building operations in 
the West North Central States. New residential buildings decreased 
31.4 per cent, while new nonresidential buildings increased 15.0 per 
cent. 

Families provided for decreased 22.0 per cent in this district, com- 
paring June permits with those issued in May. Large increases in 
total building operations were registered in Des Moines, Minneapolis, 
and St. pi ¢ Decreases were shown in Cedar Rapids, Davenport, 
Topeka, St. Louis, and Omaha. Permits were issued for an office 
building in Des Moines to cost $1,000,000 and for a public building 
to cost $195,000. In Wichita, Kans., a permit was issued for a 
building to be used for public works to cost $345,000. Permits were 
issued for two public-school buildings in Minneapolis to cost $260,000 
and for two factory buildings in St. Louis to cost $950,000. In 
St. Paul an office building was to be erected, according to permits 
issued, at an estimated cost of $2,700,900. A permit was also issued 
in St. Paul for a public-school building to cost $180,000. 


South Atlantic States 


THE estimated cost of total building operations in the South At- 
lantic States for the month of June decreased 17.2 per cent, as com- 
pared with cost of building operations for the month of May. New 
residential buildings, however, increased 27.4 per cent in estimated 
costs. The decrease in total building operations was caused by a 33.8 
per cent decrease in the cost of new nonresidential buildings. The 
number of families provided with dwelling places in new buildings 
increased 24.5. 

Increases in total building operations were registered in Miami, 
Atlanta, Greensboro, and Columbia; decreases were shown in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Charlotte, Roanoke, and Wheeling. 

A contract was let for an extension building for the Department of 
Agriculture, in the city of Washington, to cost over $2,000,000. 

No reports were received from Augusta, Ga., Spartanburg, S. C., 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charleston, W. Va. 


South Central States 


DercrEaszs were shown in all classes of building operations in the 
South Central States. Total building operations decreased 31.5 per 
cent; new residential buildings, 5.4 per cent; and new nonresidential 
buildings, 46.4 per cent, comparing the June permits with those 
issued in May. However, there was an increase of 9.9 per cent in 
families provided for in new residential buildings. 

_ Increases in total building operations were shown in the following 
cities: Lexington, Tulsa, Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston; decreases 
were shown in Louisville, Oklahoma City, Nashville, and Austin. 

A permit was issued for a new union station in Tulsa, Okla., to 
cost $500,000. Permits were issued in Memphis, Tenn., for 2 churches . 
to cost $232,700 and for school buildings to cost $136,500. In 
Houston a permit was issued for a lodge building to cost over $100,000. 

No reports were received from Fort Smith, Ark.; Covington, Ky.; 
and Galveston and Laredo, Tex. 
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Mountain and Pacific States 


THERE was a decrease of 28.2 per cent in the estimated cost 0! ney 
residential buildings in the Mountain and Pacific States, a dec cage 
of 4.5 per cent in nonresidential buildings, and a decrease of 13.1 per 
cent in total building operations. The number of families prov ided 
for in this district decreased 22.6 per cent, comparing June with \{ay 

Increases in total building operations were shown in the citics of 
Pasadena, San Jose, Colorado Springs, and Portland; decreases were 
shown in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Butte, and Seattle. 

Permits were issued for new store buildings to cost over $500 (09 
in Los Angeles. In Pasadena, permits were issued for 2 school build. 
ings to cost $705,000. In Colorado Springs a new church was to be 
erected at a cost of $215,000. 

No report was received from Vallejo, Calif. 


TaBLe 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUF)) [\ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1930 


New England States 








Total construction 
(including alters. 
tions and repairs 


New nonresidential 


New residential buildings buildings 





State and city Famities pro- 
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new dwellings 
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Tanik 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1930—Continued 


New England States—Continued 










































































i ™ | 
= ‘ ; Total construction 
| New residential buildings New ec pam (including altera- 
8 tions and repairs) 
State and city Families pro- 
) Estimated cost vided for in , Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
May June May | June May June May June 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls__-_--- $4, 000 $5, 500 1 2 $4, 550 $17, 580 $10, 500 $40, 580 
Creme. <sc05. 117, 600 68, 800 35 16 17, 235 18, 245 138, 675 90, 765 
East Providence- - 70, 300 93, 700 14 15 29, 890 12, 740 138, 696 121, 878 
Newport_......--.- 34, 400 152, 150 6 4 54, 030 7, 120 112, 430 162, 170 
Pawtucket_.-..._- 78, 300 33, 500 18 9 47, 120 18, 990 182, 900 72, 890 
Providence--.-_--.--- 264, 300 179, 200 35 29 | 1,725, 050 234, 025 | 2, 280, 770 754, 175 
Woonsocket..- ---- 3, 300 10, 000 2 3 19, 100 9, 510 25, 475 52, 075 
TOM oes oo ns 4, 611,918 | 3,795,370 | 844 613 | 5,787,472 | 7,082,170 |12, 949, 258 |13, 634, 102 
Per cent of change___._|-.....-.-- —17.7 jnneeee —27.4 <A ERT fae e §. oo ek +5.3 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: | ae 
Atlantie City... -- 0 $18, 900 0 4 $17, 890 $53, 410 $63, 110 $85, 355 
Bayonne. ......--. $79, 000 48, 000 46 25 300 157, 400 91, 300 213, 300 
Bloomfield ---...-- 164, 000 55, 000 26 12 11, 000 , 000 182, 000 73, 000 
Camden. .-.-.....-- 4, 000 60, 000 1 6 347, 475 30, 575 422, 215 112, 100 
CR done 149, 500 60, 500 34 14 24, 675 , 350 183, 825 74, 285 
East Orange. - - _-- 9, 000 9, 000 8 2 532, 280 47, 207 586, 965 93, 187 
Elizabeth _.....-.- 160, 000 97, 000 50 24 111, 000 489, 000 271, 000 613, 000 
Hovomea.......... 0 20, 000 0 2 15, 000 267 36, 290 
Irvington -._.....- 65, £50 44, 000 15 10 40, 220 $11, 155 115, 525 863, 670 
25, 500 15, 000 6 3 | 1,830, 900 47, 742 | 1,910,900 | 166, 717 
63, 000 34, 500 17 9 6, 025 68, 287 775 105, 222 
93, 000 69, 500 5 y 20, 000 50, 515 144, 028 14£, 625 
266, 000 131, 500 52 22 150, 630 | 1, 038, 665 719, 435 | 1,355, 864 
5, 000 0 1 0 3, 945 3 86, 642 , 430 
0 8, 000 0 1 64, 400 15, 350 108, 345 46, 001 
53, 500 53, 200 12 11 130, 780 81, 160 276, 116 | 
12, 800 24, 000 3 4 10, 110 560, 36, 136 607, 750 
Plainfield ......._- €3, 000 134, 205 7 13 9, 200 21, 100 97, 100 181, 295 
Trenton..........- 36, 800 41, 000 5 14 28, 325 693, 86, 821 750, 563 
Union City. ....-- 0 0 0 0 19, 200 : 33, 210 14, 930 
West New York-- 0 0 0 0 1, 000 5F0 5, 800 9, 485 
New York: 
J Se oe 293, 000 173, 000 25 25 79, 712 346, 050 457, 724 681, 363 
Auber. 2... 24, 200 28, 500 6 6 9, 280 29, 870 36, 055 63, 065 
Binghamton - . ...- 46, 200 39, 360 12 6 35, 303 8,475 128, 190 119, 564 
BURiciktn~ ssn 278, 375 550, 700 80 160 747, 961 355, 1, 177, 016 982, 979 
Eis weace so 28, 675 25, 800 3 3 7, 758 7, 376 86, 73, 201 
Jamestown.......- 48, 962 45, 100 12 10 40, 755 4, 900 116, 227 77, 814 
Kingston_......... 17, 800 19, 400 3 3 3,010 225, 705 253, 529 
Mount Vernon... 95, 0CO 223, 000 10 23 58, 650 42, 900 357, 120 298, 455 ' 
Newburgh. ....... 15, 000 0 3 0 39, 062 5, 800 60, 912 111, 975 BS 
New Rochelle... --. 138, 011 319, 600 9 21 134, 332 433, 061 340, 473 776, 986 q 
New York City— # 
he Bronx !__| 2, 708, 600 | 2, 824, 000 612 647 825, 000 765, 9830 | 4,402,920 | 4, 653, 085 f 
Brooklyn !__..| 2, 754, 800 | 3, 154, 400 648 699 | 5,473, 585 | 1,916, 780 | 9, 255, 5€0 | 6, 093, 230 F 
Manhattan |_. oar on 4, 895, 000 306 | 1,056 }10, 415,800 | 9, 560, 280 /18, 126, 130 |16, 971,675 } 
quae ie ck 4, 677, 610 | 4,436, 350 | 1,305 916 | 1,079, 806 | 1,361, 726 | 6,290,969 | 6,191,411 io 
ichmond i_-.| '340,140| '213,800/ 53]  62| 273,845| 204,032] 717,295 | 489,296 ( 
Niagara Falls.....| 103,550 | 132,800 26 29 127,236 83,412 | 441,820| 259,096 i 
ae ages 48, 500 22, 000 6 3 4, 275 1, 800 82, 050 62, 900 | 
R Ridiincons 155,000 | 227,848; 20) 50) 264, 458 60,035 | 600,510 | 459, 666 u 
Schenectady -..... 93, 300 98, 300 21 16 92, 450 147, 900 267, 450 287, 800 yi: 
Syracuse.......... 242, 200 225, 500 43 37 154, 475 190, 750 475, 625 497, 835 g 
TH ididietimndine 77, 400 49, 700 15 8 142, 050 31, 425 236, 720 100, 850 i 
Lj. See 70, 000 47, 300 12 5 21, 260 42,100} 111, 445 97, 475 
WwW lcliicavait 6, 500 14, 700 1 4 3, 985 2, 605 37, 089 42, 507 
White Plains...._. 574, 700 158, 000 14 12 33, 250 361, 650 770, 225 529, 985 
Yonkers........... 279, 200 279, 750 35 32 265, 647 114, 025 576, 212 415, 775 
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TaBLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU!))) [yn 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1930—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








Total construction 
(including ajterg. 
tions and repairs) 
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New residential buildings buildings 





State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost | Estimated cost 
new dwellings 





May | May May 
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East North Central States 
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TABLE 4.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 
























































, Total construction 
New residential buildings New + 20mg (including altera- 
8 tions and repairs) 
State and city \F amilies pro- | 
Estimated cost | vided forin | Estimated cost | Estimated cost 
new dwellings 7 
May June May! June; May June May | June 
Michigan—Contd. 
Highland Park-_.-- 0} $307,800 0 2 $19, 975 $5,000 | $22,650 | $312, 800 
pS a $42, 200 27, 000 | 11 5 9, 18, 115 | 65, 276 65, 395 
Kalamazoo......-- 45, 500 64, 500 10 12 23, 899 46,315 | 95,980] 192,410 
LAG vcaceee 75, 350 59, 439 , 18 12 33, 145 67, 705 134, 785 180, 564 
Muskegon. -.-....-- 30, 500 34, 000 | 10 ll 106, 885 19, 460 160, 233 53, 460 
POMS Cccues~s 22, 400 3, 500 6 | 2 9, 575 17, 675 39, 650 25, 915 
Se 67, 647 45, 900 25 | 12 136, 449 16, 807 236, 743 86, 313 
Ohio: 
RO caw 1, 263, 280 | 1, 698, 900 59 | 42 344, 641 403,179 | 1, 723, 924 | 2, 154, 722 
Ashtabula_......-- 16, 800 4, 750 5 | 2 9, 370 8, 115 32, 860 16, 330 
CantOQssiec.-s- 44, 000 48, 900 y 7 26, 792 61, 750 92, 052 130, 140 
Cincinmati......... 824, 640 | 1.441, 050 | 123 136 | 2, 856, 995 446, 685 | 3, 835,975 | 2,014, 065 
CE acaeuc 736, 800 305, 500 | 148 65 757, 600 | 1,415, 400 | 2, 211, 550 | 2, 035, 925 
Columbus......--- 182, 600 373, 400 | 32 66 52, 300 578, 500 295, 550 | 1, 035, 000 
a 101, 700 47, 700 | 21 a] 238, 919 92, 827 412, 343 191, 447 
East Cleveland. -. , 000 456, 000 2 34 10, 640 1, 690 21, 400 464, 640 
TIO. oc nns ue 61, 150 37, 300 14 7 269, 081 11, 900 362, 236 59, 655 
Lakewood........- 110, 300 176, 500 30 40 32, 050 12, 995 147, 440 191, 645 
j "Se peel 4, 000 5, 000 | 1 1 54, 275 1, 665 70, 485 9, 740 
SS 40, 300 18, 100 | 12 5 102, 265 10, 850 151, 055 37, 530 
Mar. aoe 3, 500 0! 1 0 7, 330 15, 590 12, 530 16, 050 
if: a 21, 800 6, 400 | 6 3 2, 280 3, 425 25, 875 12, 925 
Springfield_._...--. 29, 500 33, 500 8 10 79, 835 37, 610 121, 780 79, 010 
Steubenville... _- 44, 800 19, 200 12 6 2, 025 178, 825 50, 275 201, 800 
TOM Ge bcneséine 206, 900 72, 880 59 18 59, 720 | 1, 451, 375 382, 065 | 1, 609, 885 
We cock | + 23, 650 6, 140 8 3 61, 590 18, 445 105, 090 38, 730 
Youngstown. ...-. 89, 450 108, 580 20 25 55, 050 524, 335 182, 640 719, 385 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac.....-. 6, 800 2, 000 2 1 2, 415 25, 275 21, 156 42, 745 
Green Bay..._---. 57, 000 54, 200 17 13 101, 390 156, 775 177, 840 269, 431 
Kenosha. ..___..-- 60, 000 50, 100 6 7 18, 150 121, 000 103, 137 194, 810 
Maaco. .<.....<. 314, 350 163, 250 14 31 135, 807 33, 320 480, 227 223, 060 
Milwaukee___..__. 7, 470, 900 254 125 915, 506 | 1,881,141 | 2,118, 200 | 2, 584. 693 
Osho. = 13, 700 77, 550 4 9 5, 370 15, 973 46, 527 104, 388 
i | eae 64, 6 78, 900 10 19 102, 725 | 1, 319, 100 183, 026 | 1, 420, 330 
Sheboygan.......- 50, 300 53, 300 10 ll 393, 665 61, 855 492, 466 134, 784 
Sane... =.3-. 18, 600 22, 000 7 6 5, 220 4, 295 36, 340 52, 665 
YS ee 14, 268, 712 |12, 363, 530 | 2,491 | 1, ig jal. 396, 591 |17, 839, 018 |40, 239, 044 |34, 095, 665 
Per cent of change____. ei aehie meee —13. 4 |-..--_. mee: NapeaeametNt Se aes Sa —15.3 
West North Central States 
Iowa: 
Burlington__..._.- 8, 000 $32, 000 3 5 $1, 700 $1, 900 $32, 900 $43, 660 
Cedar Rapids. .__. 18, 700 18, 400 4 4 493, 165 86, 223 531, 953 138, 330 
| Council Bluffs_.... 4, 000 5, 000 1 2 52, 000 149, 000 99, 000 168, 000 
Davenport.......- 143, 650 50, 300 26 12 79, 460 10, 378 240, 627 95, 872 
es Moines. _..... } 61, 92, 850 14 15 189, 104 | 1, 296, 614 288, 072 | 1, 414, 879 
Dubuque_....._._-! 29, 12, 300 8 4 10, 550 9, 765 48,110 54, 863 
Ottumwa.......__. 3, 000 14, 400 1 4 3, 150 100, 250 6, 400 123, 450 
Sioux Cc cuwass 61, 000 42, 300 16 12 94, 185 105, 895 345, 570 158, 530 
Ww — “a 100, 725 20, 100 34 6 182, 335 9, 100 297, 030 39, 300 
are 3 Se 45, 100 36, 250 21 18 119, 505 79, 955 174, 165 126, 700 
TO 28, 700 68, 100 9 15 310, 849 30, 420 347, 094 106, 795 
Mi Witindconcces- 165, 955 183, 710 63 46 382,252 416, 600 617, 968 700, 325 
innesota: 
| eT 25, 705 23, 500 7 - 24, 495 17,115] 197,700} 133, 548 
Minneapolis___.._. 670, 345 376, 375 131 134 347, 005 891, 855 | 1,395, 125 | 1, 792,700 
: Maance isda ies sins 248, 820 234, 120 36 48/1, 387, 928 | 3,018, 512 | 1, 758, 367 | 3, 452, 182 
SODUB ie casino noe 28, 000 23, 000 3 7| 125,700 67,800} 217,900} 103,000 
. Kansas ee 446, 500 201, 000 158 51 | 1, 465, 450 382, 500 | 2, 005, 850 819, 850 
. Joseph... 2... 21, 500 16, 750 6 6 15, 083 4, 720 63, 083 27, 320 
) St. Louls....-..... 769, 600 378, 000 159 95} 1, 205, 620 | 1, 377, 879 | 2, 201, 856 | 2, 107, 466 
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TABLE 4,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE [:- 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1930—Continued 


West North Central States—Continued 





State and city 


New residential buildings 
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Estimated cost 
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Estimated cost 
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May June 
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South Atlantic States 
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TaBLE 4--ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
‘PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1930—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 



















































































. Total construction 
New residential buildings New Rs (including altera- 
__tions and repairs) 
Families pro- eee 
State and city Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings | € 
May June May | June May June | May June 
aosta 
Kentucky: 
Lexiig@@....<-< $17, 550 $14, 200 10 5 $37, 010 $135, 425 $73,145 | $182,329 
Louisville. -....-.-- 219, 250 173, 500 39 27 | 1, 983,975 518, 205 | 2, 270, 800 798, 975 
Newport....-.-.-- 9, 000 0 2 0 29, 2, 600 42, 450 3, 525 
Paducah ......--.- 16, 800 11, 850 11 7 2, 750 0 | 20, 650 13, 650 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge. .--- 15, 210 17, 375 5 7 63, 730 1, 962 93, 128 36, 649 
New Orleans...-.-- 111, 900 73, 750 24 22 26, 380 82, 750 237, 615 226, 997 
Shreveport....---.- 53, 832 87, 273 18 16 9, 667 149, 095 112, 914 354, 610 
Oklahoma: 
Muskogee... -.-..-.-- 10, 300 3, 000 6 1 3, 10, 850 | 18, 185 13, 850 
Oklahoma City --- 539, 300 446, 800 107 173 | 1, 674,116 | 1, 060, 751 2, 344, 366 | 1, 524, 301 
Okmulgee..-.-...-- 0 0 0 0 350 425 | 950 425 
Tull®.. <é-cdencesane 357, 675 256, 890 80 62 418, 360 725,230 835,840 | 1,014, 585 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga -...-.- 60, 365 87, 400 21 26 68, 083 73,880 | 206,106 210, 304 
Knoxville....--.-.-- 64, 560 118, 619 20 76 124, 613 16, 146 | 749 149, 316 
Memphis - . .-.-.-- 485, 550 377, 181 119 282, 556, 660 1 1, 011, 010 | 1, 020, 760 
Nashville.....-.-- 112, 675 83, 400 33 28 | 1, 521,970 116,795 1, 657, 443 250, 940 
Texas: 
Amst, cso danse 91, 358 93, 395 42 46 656, 789 88,078 | 771, 964 240, 944 
Beaumont. -.-...-- 67, 450 71, 200 24 18 34, 785 20, 936 143, 625 143, 995 
Dell siwdackn se 195, 425 374, 500 83 130 243, 423 108, 365 560, 272 656, 752 
Bi PO. ccntwicoccs 116, 350 105, 700 31 36 131, 610 50, 548 270, 073 177, 615 
Fort Worth..-...-- 157, 150 122, 328 45 51 400, 921 498, 416 638, 835 708, 128 
Houston. -....-.-.- 705, 105 668, 875 151 184 372, 735 543, 518 | 1, 099, 630 | 1, 259, 336 
Port Arthur -.---- 42, 700 47, 125 19 20 79, 930 5, 263 146, 614 67, 352 
San Antonio-._-_..- 282, 420 906 109 103 926,315 76,845 | 1, 268, 685 441, 450 
We ets ee 22, 067 24, 867 8 1l 4, 133 37, 206 37, 034 72, 700 
Wichita Falls ....- 9, 200 16, 000 1 4 400 7, 950 84, 816 66, 996 
‘ TORRES doc ose ca 3, 912, 667 | 3, 701, 152 | 1,128 | 1,240 | 9,302, 285 | 4, 989, 606 |14, 627, 250 |10, 023, 780 
Per cent of change_. _.|........._- ee. +9.9 |no-2------- So, CMC CnOR ENT —31.5 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: 
FROMMER... nccncutd $171,200 | $133, 160 65 66 $70, 745 $24, 880 | $274,770 | $217,770 
ome Roald intel 114, 400 100 30 10 25, 750 131, 540 242, 907 255, 554 
ifornia: 
Alameda........-- 900 23, 250 7 5 3, 316 38, 800 44,919 77, 577 
Berkeley.......... 216, 031 103, 700 45 20 6, 260 23, 713 288, 873 197, 802 
FOR onsen oon: 32, 150 24, 450 7 5 10, 096 50, 535 78, 681 119, 682 
Long Beach......- 557, 750 507, 050 161 141 630, 865 419, 955 | 1, 263, 370 993, 690 
Los Angeles......- 4, 216, 009 | 2,956, 537 | 1, 321 993 | 1,977,024 | 1,672, 166 | 7, 141,950 | 5, 485, 138 
Oakland. ........- 511, 800 223, 600 86 77 207, 455 550, 835 840, 396 871, 329 
Pasadena. .......-. 212, 850 06, 445 20 10 53, 753 887, 561. 436, 084 | 1, 261, 834 
Sacramento. ...... 113, 507 73, 600 38 16 128, 090 47, 310 275, 516 170, 457 
San Diego.........| 305,450 241, 850 104 69 290, 230 | * 106, 080 637, 570 442, 543 
San Francisco..__. 1, 159, 485 919, 149 199 185 | 1, 301, 957 989, 635 | 2, 857, 238 | 2, 202, 806 
San Joge.......... 79, 960 39, 960 14 9 120, 750 408, 710 222, 520 501, 990 
Ose se 62, 800 32, 100 26 8 58, 800 19, 975 175, 600 98, 979 
rado 
Colorado Springs. 24, 050 102, 100 6 3 27, 140 218, 440 64, 675 329, 923 
a 129, 650 258, 500 34 69 419, 300 353, 150 704, 100 756, 000 
Mee LPS 5 a aS 17, 700 10, 600 10 5 9, 950 7, 435 46, 225 42, 951 
et ey Se 10, 441 3, 940 27 15 196, 474 15, 216 206, 915 19, 156 
Great Falls......_. 51, 475 81, 600 15 18 4, 610 10, 600 80, 132, 375 
on: 
Utah ortland ehene~ soe 380, 615 272, 150 101 48 250, 565 405, 205 860, 995 937, 616 
Ogden iivacelindiainate« 23, 750 17, 175 10 » 5, 810 37, 400 34, 060 95, 575 
Waatatt Lake City.__. 226, 650 208, 250 67 88 113, 641 155, 450 416, 946 496, 890 
a, nes 
aves a ag ali 17, 600 22, 000 7 6 66, 275 116, 115 95, 550 144, 545 
Everete.....0....-- 7, 800 50, 700 6 8| 143,890 10, 175, 650 96, 020 
Seattle. ........... 1, 359, 551, 885 234 151 | 1, 244, 575 448, 890 | 2, 776,320 | 1, 580,105 - 
Spokane.......... 163, 975 106, 600 42 23 92, 550 75, 780 300, 260 282, 474 
Tacofita........... 65, 126, 500 24 40 31, 635 15, 680 151, 305 166, 185 
ye Ree 10, 256, 898 | 7, 366,951 | 2,706 | 2,096 | 7, 590, 506 | 7, 250, 861 693, 435 |17, 976, 960 
Per cent of change._...|......-..-- —2. 2 |.....-- WEE Lcsccksions —4.5 2, ouniaen ~13.1 
2536° —30——-11 [421] 
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Building Permits in the Cities of the United States Having a 
Population of 100,000 or Over, First Half of 1930 


EMIANNUALLY since 1922, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 

been presenting data concerning building permits issued in cities 
of the United States having a population of 100,000 or over. A report 
was received from each of the 85 cities which fell in this class on July 
1, 1928; the Bureau of the Census has made no estimate for either 
1929 or 1930. The 1930 census figures are not yet available for | 
of these cities. These 85 cities all reported last year for the first half 
of 1929. 

The costs given in the table below are as stated by the builder on 
applying for his permit. They include the cost of the building only. 

o land costs areincluded. During the first half of 1929 the estimated 
cost of building operations for which permits were issued was $1 ,570,- 
145,411. Permits were issued for building operations to cost $736- 
591,196 during the first 6 months of 1930, which is a decrease of 53.1 

er cent compared with the first half of 1929. Residential building 
ared worse than nonresidential building, the decrease in the former 
class of structure being 72.7 per cent. Less than a quarter of a billion 
dollars was spent for new residences during the first half 1930, com- 
pared with over nine hundred million during the first 6 months of 
1929. New nonresidential buildings decreased only 25.9 per cent, 
comparing the first half of 1930 with the first half of 1929. During 
the earlier period $510,761,272 was spent for this class of structure 
and during the latter period $378,270,981. During the first half of 
1930, 52,489 families were provided for, which is 63.1 per cent less 
than the 142,066 families provided with dwelling places in new build- 
ings during the first half of 1929. 

‘While there was a decrease of 53.1 per cent in total building opera- 
tions considering the 85 cities as a whole, a number of cities had nota- 
ble increases in indicated expenditures for building operations, 
among which was Cincinnati where nearly $22,000,000 was spent 
during the first half of 1930 compared with $14,000,000 during the like 
period in 1929. Other cities showing increases in the first 6 months 
of 1930 over the first 6 months of 1929 are Kansas City, Mo.; Mem- 
phts Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Bedford, Mass.; Omaha, Nebr.; 

t Paul, Minn.; Takoma, Wash.; and Trenton, N. J. 

Large decreases were registered in most of the larger cities. [n the 
Borough of Manhattan permits were issued for buildin eestor 
to cost over $400,000,000 for the first half of 1929 and For ess than 
$100,000,000 for the first half of 1930. In Chicago permits issued for 
total buildi operations for the first half of 1929 indicated an expend- 
iture of nearly $120,000,000 while during the first half of 1930 per- 
mits in this city indicated an expenditure of only slightly over $40,000,- 
000. In Philadelphia the decrease was from fifty-eight and a half 
million dollars to thirty-four and a half million dollars. 
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g 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
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TaBLE 1.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW No> 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 
UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 OR OVER, FOR THE FIRS7 
OF 19283, COMPARED WITH THE FIRST HALF OF 1930—Continued 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Portland Cement Industry, 
1929 


HIS report presents the results of the first comprehensive study 

by the lh of Labor Statistics of wages and hours of labor of 
wage earners in the Portland cement industry in the United States 
}» occupations. 

The statistics in the report were computed from wage data for 
20,544 males and 157 females, which were collected by agents of the 
bureau from the pay rolls and other records of 102 Portland cement 
plants in 28 States. 

The wage data covered the actual hours worked, wage rates, and 
amount earned by each wage earner in a representative pay period in 
1929 and other pertinent information. Most of the information was 
taken from pay rolls in the last four months in 1929 and consequently 
is representative of the conditions as of that period. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1929, by Occupations 


TABLE 1 shows for all occupations in the industry, and also for each 
of the specified occupations in each department of the industry, sum- 
maries of average full-time hours, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week. The group designated in the 
table as “‘Other employees” includes wage earners in other occupa- 
tions, each too small in number to warrant tabulation as an occupation. 

Average full-time hours per week for males in all occupations were 
60.8, for females 52, and for both sexes, or the industry, 60.8. Average 
earnings per hour for males were 51.8 cents, for females 38.9 cents, 
and for both sexes, or the industry, 51.7 cents. Average full-time 
earnings per week for males in all occupations were $31.49, for females 
$20.23, and for both males and females, or the industry, $31.43. 

Average full-time hours per week for males range from 54.5 for 
‘sack cleaners” in the cement department to 80 for “‘elevator tenders” 
in the coal-mill department, and for females from 48.8 for “‘sack tiers”’ 
in the cement department to 52.2 for the group designated “other 
employees’’ in the same department. Average earnings per hour 
for males range from 36.3 cents for ‘laborers’ in the coal-mill 
department to 87 cents for “‘ packers (sackers)”’ in the cement depart- 
ment, and for females from 31.2 cents for ‘‘laborers’”’ in the cement 
department to 49.2 cents for ‘‘sack tiers” in the same department. 

Average full-time earnings per week for males range from $21.78 
for “laborers” in the shops and miscellaneous departments to $48.81 
for ‘packers (sackers)’’ in the cement department, and for females 
from $16.10 for “laborers” in the cement department to $24.01 for 
“sack tiers’’ in the same department. 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1929, FOR THE INDUSTRY AND i gp 
EACH OCCUPATION IN EACH DEPARTMENT, BY SEX : 








Number | Number | | Average la verage 

Department and occupation Sey of estab- | of em- 

lishments| ployees 
} 


full-time 
| hours per 
week 


earnings 
per hour 








Industry 
All occupations. ____- | ] 102 20, 544 | 
ae oS ee 28 157 








102 | 20,701 | 








Shovel engineers 
Shovel cranemen 
Shovel firemen 
Locomotive engineers . 
Locomotive firemen 








Unloaders, hand 

Unloaders, mechanical 
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Elevator tenders 


Mixer 

Dryer tenders 

Dryer firemen 
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Raw-finish mill operators......_________ 
Oilers 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1929, FOR THE INDUSTRY AND FOR 
EACH OCCUPATION IN EACH DEPARTMENT, BY SEX—Continued 














Number | Number Fase Average | a 
Department and occupation Sex ofestab- | ofem- | jours per| Carmings | carn m6 
| lishments ployees wash per hour | nar wen 
! 
BE Eos ee EM IS eae ae Ne a 
Cement— Continued | 
j | 
Sack cleaners.._-----.- ieee Male... _- 40 | 106 54.5 | $0. 427 $23. 27 
Sack cleaners... ___.--- PAS ERTIRENE Rat: Female. __! 3 | 14 51. 4 . 425 21. 85 
ma ONS eee: = «NEG 22 | 61 58. 3 420 24. 49 
ORM ities <7 - > 560s 5s - 5 oo orer oe 17 | 22 56.9 . 466 25. 52 
Ci... < ~~. 25g ed. 3. eae 94 | 743 57.0 . 532 30). 32 
ie ee eee Female __! 26 | 130 52. 2 . 382 19, 94 
Power | | 
Oe a a fines tne a. 26 | 7; om 395 24. 96 
Firemen - - ---.-- a Sees Sa TA 26 | 116 61.9 . 523 32. 37 
i co 256. =<. 2 25 xe Pee ee es 51 | 253 60. 7 . 587 35. 63 
SEE EE Oe Se a 24 57 | 69. 3 . 450 | 31. 19 
IG. sokcbie = i we . 32 99 | 70. 5 . 461 32. 0 
Other employees - - do. 82 | 863 67.3 . 557 37. 49 








Average Hours and Earnings, 1929, by Districts 


AvERAGE full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time 
earnings per week are presented in Table 2 for wage earners of each 
sex and for both sexes combined in each of 12 geographic districts 
in the United States. The districts are those shown by the Bureau of 
Mines in Portland Cement in July, 1929, except that no data are 
shown in this table for Maine in district 2; for Louisiana in district 6; 
for Minnesota and South Dakota in district 7; nor for Wyoming and 
Idaho in district 10. The districts are as follows: 


No. 1_____.--.. Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland. 
No. 2 _.-. New York. 

No. 3 ._ Ohio, western Virginia, and western Pennsylvania. 
No. 4...._._._-_.--- Michigan. 

No. 5______.-.. Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

No. 6__._._.__.._.. Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 
No. 7....._.---- Iowa and eastern Missouri. 

No. 8.________. Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and western Missouri. 
ee ans. ~.< c 

No. 10____._._... Utah, Montana, and Colorado. 

| SS California. 

No. 12____._.._._. Oregon and Washington. 


Average full-time hours for males range from 53.9 per week in dis- 
trict No. 12 to 67.9 in district No. 9, and for females from 45.1 in 
one of the districts for which averages are not shown separately to 
57.8 in district No. 8. Averages for females are not shown for dis- 
tricts 2, 9, and 11 because data for each are for one plant only. 

Average earnings per hour for males range from 37.3 cents in district 
No. 9 to 60.9 cents in district No. 12, and for females from 23.4 cents 
in one of the districts for which averages are not shown separately 
to 52.8 cents in district No. 11. 

_Average full-time earnings per week for males range from $25.33 in 
district No. 9 to $35.02 in district No. 4, and for females from $13.34 
in one of the districts for which averages are not shown separately 
to $25.24 in district No. 11. 
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Average full-time hours per week for males and females combin«d. 
or the industry, range from 53.9 in district No. 12 to 67.8 in district 
No. 9; average earnings per hour range from 37.3 cents in district 
No. 9 to 60.8 cents in district No. 12; and average full-time earni;:< 
per week range from $25.29 in district No. 9 to $34.84 in district No. 4. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS ANDAVER \ijf¢ 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1929, BY SEX AND DISTRICT 
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1 Included in ‘‘Total.’’ Not shown here as it is the policy of the bureau not to publish data for an) «''¢ 
plant separately. 


Average and Classified Earnings per Hour, 1929 


TaBLE 3 presents a percentage distribution of average earnings p«'! 
hour of the male em Sane in 14 representative occupations in tlic 
Portland cement pics . The employees in these occupation- 
represent between 36 and 37 per cent of all employees included 1 
the study. The classified figures in the table are representative «| 
the spread of average earnings per hour of the employees in :'| 
occupations in the industry. 


, 
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The figures for “‘drillers’’ in the quarries, the first occupation 
shown in the table, are for 544 wage earners in 85 quarries. They 
earned an average of 52.5 cents per hour, and less than 1 per cent of 
them earned 25 and under 30 cents; 2 per cent earned 30 and under 
35 cents; 6 per cent earned 35 and under 40 cents. The distribution 
continues by groups to 2 per cent at $1.25 and under $1.50 per hour 
and to less than 1 per cent at an average earning of $1.50 and under 
$1.75 per hour. 
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Full-time Hours in 1929 


TaBLE 4 shows for the male wage earners in each of 14 repre- 
sentative occupations in the industry average full-time hours per 
week and also the per cent of wage earners in each occupation working 
each classified number of full-time hours per week. Full-time hours 
per week represent the standard full time as established by the 
regular time of — and quitting work on each day of the week 
less the regular time off duty each day for dinner, lunch, or any other 
meal, without taking into consideration any time off by any employee 
for any cause. 

Average full-time hours for the 544 ‘‘drillers,’”’ the first occupation 
shown in the table, were 56.9 per week. The percentage distribution 
of the employees in this occupation shows that the full-time hours 
per week of 23 per cent of them were 48; of 15 per cent were 54; of 
6 per cent were 55. The distribution continues by groups to 2 per 
cent at 77 hours per week. 
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Full-time hours per week and per day are shown in Table 5 by 
geographic districts for the wage earners in the quarry, coal-mill, and 
cement departments of the Portland cement industry; for those in 
the raw department, who did the crushing and the grinding of rock; 
and for those in the clinker department, who did the burning and the 
grinding of the burnt rock. 

The geographic districts are Nos. 1 to 12 and are described on 

age 159. 

. Much of the work in the cement industry was continuous because 
of the relation to the burning and the grinding of rock in the clinker 
department. Except when closed for necessary repairs, kilns were 
kept burning day and night in 101 of the 102 plants included in the 
study, and grinding of burnt rock was continuous, or of two or more 
shifts per day, in all except 4 of the 102 plants. There was much 
variation in the regular hours per week and per day of wage earners 
in the different departments and also in the same department, es- 
pecially of those who worked on different shifts. A typical example 
in one plant is as follows: 


EXAMPLE OF VARIATIONS IN REGULAR HOURS OF LABOR IN A CEMENT PLANT 


























Regular hours of shifts 
Department Work done Number of shifts p sai Get a 

_ Per | Monday | Satur-| Sun- 

week j|to Friday; day day 
QUAITY . . .20ssson All in department.-.._--..-- |) ren 60 10 My i-...-2.. 
Raw os ri eam | appeaaa 3 ox org 303 
Grinding rock.......-.--.--- I (night)---"-"---"] aig} Bal 1313 

‘ ® L 1 
—— All in department........... i (night)cc2] 9484 sIssal age 

cain |/Burning crushed rock... ..- 3 in 24 hours... __- 56 | 8 8 . 
a arr \\Grinding burnt rock. .-.....- |. SSE 73% 16% 10% 1014 
Comoent..5 feign All in department__.....---- ,. aa 60 10 a eae 

Powe? . 6c 626203 All in power house--_....---- 2 in 24 hours-. -__- 84 12 12 12 

| 











Quarries were generally in operation during the day, or one shift 
only. The hours of this department were usually the basis of the 
hours of wage earners who did the work of crushing rock in the raw 
department. Crushing was occasionally done in the quarries of a 
very few plants. There was day work, or one shift only, in 77 of the 
87 plants in which there was raw crushing and day work and night 
work in 10 plants. The operation of grinding rock in the raw depart- 
ment was generally continuous, consisting of two or more shifts per 
day. There was day work in 6 and day work and night work in 
95 plants in which there was grinding in the raw department. The 
operation of the coal-mill departments, which supplied pulverized coal 
to the kilns, was usually continuous, or of two or more shifts, in all 
except 5 of the 82 plants in which coal was used. Twenty of the 
102 plants used gas or oil. The cement department, where the prod- 
uct was finished, bagged, and placed in storage, or loaded for ship- 
ment from the plants, was in operation during the day or one shift 


only. ; 

The data in Table 5 show that the full-time hours of 18 quarries 
were 48 per week, or 8 hours each on 6 days, there being no work on 
Sunday at any of the 18. Two of them were in geographic district 
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No. 1; 2 in No. 3; 3 in No. 5; 1 in No. 7; 1 in No. 8; 2 in No. j0. 
3 in No. 11; and 4 were in district No. 12. The hours for 7 quarrie; 
were 56 per week, or 8 each day, Monday to Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday ; for 2 quarries 63 per week, or 9 each of 7 days; for 4 quarries 
70 per week, or 10 each on 7 days; for 2 quarries 77 per week, or 1] 
each on 7 days; and for 2 other quarries 84 per week, or 12 hours each 
on 7 days. There were no regular hours of work on Sunday at 73 
of the 95 quarries inciuded in the table. 

It will be observed under “‘crushing in the raw department,” that 
in 3 plants there were three shifts of 8 hours each on 7 days, or 56 
hours per week; that in 1 plant there were two shifts each on 7 days, 
the hours of the first shift being 10% each on 7 days or 73% per week, 
and of the second shift 13% each on 7 days or 94% per week; that in | 
plant there were two shifts, the hours of the first being 11 each on7 
days or 77 per week, and of the second 13 each on 7 days or 91 per 
week; and that in 5 plants, there were two shifts, the hours of each 
shift being 12 each on 7 days or 84 per week. Work in these plants 
was continuous and employees in them alternated; that is, they 
worked one shift one week or pay period and the next week or pay 
period worked the next or other shift. 


TABLE 5.—FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK AND PER DAY, 1929, BY GEOGRAPHIC Dis. 
TRICTS AND DEPARTMENTS 


[For explanation of geographic districts, see p. 159] 
QUARRY DEPARTMENT 





Number of plants in geographic district No.— 
Satur- - | SE 
day | | l 
5 6 |. 8 9 10 | be} 12 





Hours per week 
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TABLE 5.—-FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK AND PER DAY, 1929, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIS- 
: TRICTS AND DEPARTMEN TS—Continued 


CRUSHING IN BAW DEPARTMENT—Continued 






































Number of plants in geographic district No.— 
Monday Satur-| Sun- ——| Pp 
Hours per week _to day | day oe otal 
Friday ao 1 | 2 slals|c 7/slolioln 12 
| } | 
= Pam ese ci AS oe 
Ren ee 10 10 aE See CREE See Nee SEE Sh eee Bee Eee Rc 2 
> “ORR See {210.5 1210.5 [210.5 |----}---|--- 2}... wi Saas SF ey atin eae j 
ERROR ESE 1] 11 11 tS er ee SES ee ks Bk BE NS Bi! eae 2 
IRIE iS FEES 11 [311 | 411 ae I |. -)----|----[--=-|- <2] ----}enna]---[-- ee] 1 
io... .tassgees ee ee eee es 1} 1 TE RE 2208 5 
| we ey ee | |, s | — -- | 
Total. ..-.---|---------- cose epenens .| 6 | 5 | 8| 4| 9/11] 5] 7| 2| 6| s | 6 87 
i | | | 
' i | | 











GRINDING IN RAW DEPARTMENT 






























































































































































——_ ] | { rn | g 
Sie a 9 “aoa gies moe ceili Ae Be al 1 
EAS oe nme 10 5 | es od J: $Et a ‘ 1 
| eee hee CP: 1g | ig | 18 }5| 2] a] 4 5] 4| 2) 4) 5) 7] 7| 4 
rR Me 10 oy) eee: % Bee Oe Sek Sek Ni has Pes yak 1 
Re ESE ES! 10 10 a | a Biches etn cosk oteioaie wes | 1 
~ GRR ese 11 11 a Bo | Re OR Ge ie 1| iss 2 
ST MABEL ES ets TOES YS Se ee et Re SO es Re ‘BU GG. Se 2 
7%.....dcdkba dus 311 [34k 4h 31.91 11.4444 1 |. 2/ 2|.-..) 1] 2 
4. |... conan eoel sia [ei2 (era | 7] 2] 5] 6] af 3] 3} 3] 1) rp) 3s 
Total... = eee a | 16 | 6 | 9| s|10/12| 6| 7| 3| 7] 9| 8| 101 
COAL MILL DEPARTMENT 
~ ies | | { } 
5b 9 eh CaS te: ORS OR DAs) cole: SEE Sak Dees a aie kee, Si, 2 1 
GMS E AEF 18 18 18 7) 2 4 | 2 | S) OT Si Ft. 2-84.5.1 4 34 
63 9 9 9 Se, SOE WE AE SE: SAY MEER RK IE 1 
ENS Se 10 10 MO hig athe ea Bes eis a 2 
i Bai cae 510 1510 | 510 1 ee es eee ke ea 1 
RES TS 12 ~ Be eee 2 ee BE OM i 
> Ra EE 210.5 |210.5 |210.5 |...-|.-_-|-.../..- SaRe? a E) SES SEM AO 2 
RE asf SE. 311 811 [311 oT 21 Se fee eo ae et. 7 
TO PY RD 412 |412 | 412 71 263) fet 4} St Bist. Eo be 
| ee ee eC - ] -- LS See 
Tee Lith sss. | eteeee Beart 16 6 | 10 | 9} 10 13 | 4}... +} | 82 
Pea NR SEA SR PRE ge BEE ee Oe I 
BURNING IN CLINKER DEPARTMENT 
| | cee uae te oe | 
"POE Le eS Rl Ore Re ER SR Bek eee DE a a EE aT ee 1 
gee: ig | 1g | 1s jit} 3} 5] 3] 6] &| 3] 4) -) 5) 715] eo 
Re 19 | 19 19 ae ee ee ree ae cee ars copes Some namie eres (oe 1 
TE aesicahghae tun bak 2 0 ee OB 311 ea en oo iy ec eee eee 10 
O04, i nc hedn yck 412 [412 [412 | a] 2] 4] 5] 3] 4] 2] 3] 1p} 2] 1] a0 
Wee FACE is ei SRE) | 16 | 6}10| 9|10/13| 6! 7| 3] 6] 9 | 7| 102 
OS Te TMS: GOSS FW AR Sw. CSD Te LEG) Wie! 29a ATED BOE ERS SP Pd | 
GRINDING IN CLINKER DEPARTMENT 
+ — i | | EB | | | | 
are + SRE Sache URE. ea ek hn SRY eee NOE, HP LE Sree | i 
ME ESS WEST 9 EERE ESE OA ss WR Age BUR! AOR SR A es ae CG Pa i 
RED Scots 18 ig | 18 sf ale] 6.64 3) 4k CT Pi 4h oe 
OP view ei giicieainiin’s 10 10 Pree EL 3 ly aR Ae COR, ES TAR A 1 
Tow na wawn hsnbiigiiie ll Sy Ae aK ves FS Re 1 
Oi. Sakndear canted 510 1510 | 10 i | a2 NE GA Re Ses Sets a j 1 
MMT + scsinlticiguminiit 210.5 | 210.5 1210.5 RY aS wo ph SUGRS PREM PORE EROS eae 2 
EE Sec wae 20 FOR 0 dy aka BL cee see: oe 1 
LL EGRESS 341 f2ar | 301 $i Si. td bbsd de 8 ea ft Se 13 
hens | MELEE 412 [412 |432 6} 2) 4] 6] 41] 4] 8] 3] .1)} 1| 1 35 
Coe) eee seme OSES 16} 6| 10} 9} 10} 13] 6| 7] 2) 6] 9! 7] 102 
hihi | 4 il | aS 
\ 3 shifts, 


; Of first shift. Second shift, 94.5 per week, or 13.5 each of 7 days. 
Of first shift. Second shift, 91 per week, or 13 each of 7 days. 
Of first shift. Second shift, 84 per week, or 12 each of 7 days. 


. )f first shift. Second shift 98 per week or 14 each of 7 days. 
Two shifts. 
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TABLE 5.—FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK AND PER DAY, 1929, BY GEOGRAPHi. 
TRICTS AND DEPARTMENTS—Continued 


CEMENT DEPARTMENT 








Number of plants in geographic district No.— 





Hours per week 


2 4) 5 8 | 9 
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Changes in Full-time Hours and Wage Rates Since January 1, 1928 


IN MAKING the 1929 study of the industry each of the cement estab- 
lishments from which wens figures were obtained was asked to furnish 
information concerning changes made in regular full-time hours per 
day and per week and in wage rates of wage earners since January 
1, 1928. 7 

- Hours of burners, clinker grinders, and oilers of the clinker depart- 
ment of one cement plant were changed from two shifts of 12 hours 
each day and night or 84 per week, to three shifts of 8 hours each 
shift, or 56 hours per week. The hours of burners of the clinker 
department of another plant were changed from two shifts of 10); 
hours each on 7 days, or 73% hours per week for the day shift, and of 
13% hours each on 7 nights, or 94% hours per week for the night shift, 
to three shifts of 8 hours each, or 56 hours per week. The hours of the 
shift workers of a third plant, that is, the wage earners engaged in 
continuous 24-hour operations who regularly alternate shifts, were 
changed by the employees being given 1 day of 8 hours off every 
three weeks with pay, to June, 1929, when they were given 1 day off 
each week without, pay for time off duty, except that wage rates were 
increased approximately 3 per cent to make up partially for the loss of 
earnings by the change from 7 to 6 days per week. Between January 
1, 1928, and the 1929 study there was no change in hours of any wage 
earners of 99 of the 102 plants. , es 


Bonus Systems and Payments, 1929 


A BONUS, as generally applied, is compensation in addition to earn- 
ings of employees at regular time or piece rates. 

n 19 of the 102 Portland cement plants that were included in the 
study, earnings of all or of a specified part of the employees of each 
plant, as shown in Table 6, were increased.by the addition of bonus 
payments. . | nag 
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The table shows the kind or basis of each bonus, the employees who 
may get the bonus, and the amount and conditions of the bonus. The 
basis of the bonus in 9 plants was ‘‘safety,”’ being a specified per cent 
of earnings provided there was no loss of time by any employees on 
account of accident while on duty in a certain period of time. In 
| plant a “safety”? bonus was paid to all employees, and a “pro- 
duction” bonus was also paid to ‘‘drillers” and to ‘‘locomotive engi- 
neers” and ‘‘shovel engineers.” In 7 plants a “‘production” bonus 
was paid a specified part of the i In 1 plant a bonus was 
paid to shovel cranemen provided there was no breakage of the teeth 
of the shovel in a month, and a ‘‘service”’ bonus was paid to all em- 
ployees of 1 plant. 


TABLE 6.—BONUS SYSTEMS IN 19 CEMENT PLANTS, 1929 

















re oe | Kind of bonus Employees entitled Amount and conditions 
| 
7 FE ciao aeegaiui I char oles dh os elas Scene = oa 1 per cent of earnings for no lost-time accident 
| during pay period. 
Ae aE ia ee A RAE. = MOR Gree sar ton ERT Employees are divided into safety groups. 
—— having no accidents in the calendar 
month receive 1 per cent bonus. ; 
* ¥ as Mb inlaid cocoa Mine, quarry, mill, shops, | All employees of 5 days’ service in each de- 
and miscellaneous. ment free of accidents are 1 per cent 
nus at the end of each month. 
Sis Nediieeteb ipa pM, oe Chet YES ARS 1 per cent of earn for no lost-time accident 
. ‘02 per took drilled 
1 |} Production ----__- | To drillers only ----...-.-- $2.02 per fc over the set daily standard. 
Ji dMak cw coces | Locomotive and shovelen- | A figure is set as the standard cost for hauling 
gineers. and loading rock. Any savings shown in 


these occupations is prorated according to 
earnings of the employees showing the 


savings. 

$ faa Ee epee 2 Packers only...........--- A number of barrels per day is set as 
the standard of uction. When packers 
exceed this set s of production they 


receive in addition to the regular rate a 


the set standard. The amount big barrel 
allowed in each plant was 0.0071, 0.0172, and 
0.01364 cent, respectively. ~ 
| Fae | Se ee All employees in the shale Tie ot eon ot at Sets pet ton 
quarry, and _ crusher for rock uarry through crusher. 
tenders. f Johan cath ca one eaeee ie r 
among employees working in quarry an 
; crusher tenders. 
B Acie Sere Se | Leaders hand and loaders | 95 cents per car of rock loaded for all over 5 cars 
with Modock (quarry). per day in addition to the regular rate. 
1 hak RE Shovel engineers, shovel | 95 cents per car of rock loaded for all over 5 cars 


cranemen, shovel fire- per day in addition to the regular rate. 
men, locomotive engi- 
neers, pitmen, conduc- 
tors, all in quarry. 
) eae ee ae eB Sorters only_..........-..- A set number of sacks constitute a standard 
day. For all sacks sorted over this set stand- 
the:sorter receives 0.001 cent per sack. 


11 No of | Shovel cramemen..--_.------ If no teeth in the shovel bucket are broken 
teeth of shovel poe han month the shovel craneman re- 

Ves $0: 
1 | Pepe etanrviess: All.:...........2-.....-..: Department heads receive 1 month’s salary; 
, } ,*ete., receive 


, Office, subforemen 
15 per cent of 1 month’s salary. All others 
receive $5. Bonus paid in December of each 
‘year. Period of service necessary to entitle 
employee to participation Was not reported. 
: ph age ~ 
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Pay for Overtime and Work on Sunday and Holidays 


Any time worked by an employee in excess of the regular full-time 
hours per day or per week is usually considered overtime. 11 the 
cement industry certain departments in most of the plants operate 
continuously night and day. Work on Sunday and holidays in sich 
= is regular working time and consequently is paid for as 
such. 

Only 4 of the 102 plants covered in the study paid extra for either 
overtime or work on Sunday and holidays. In 1 plant all employees 
were paid one and one-half times the regular rate for any work on 
Sunday; in 1, all employees were paid one and one-half times the 
regular rate for any work on Christmas eve and twice the regular 
rate for any work on Christmas, New Year, and July 4; in 1, black- 
smiths only; and in 1 employees in the packing department, machine 
shop, and quarry, and the ienatien crew were paid one and one- 
half times the regular rate for any work after the regular hours per 


day. 
Days Actually Worked in One Week, 1929 


TABLE 7 presents for each of the 14 representative occupations in 
the industry for which classified figures are shown in this report, the 
average number of days on which male wage earners in each occupa- 
tion worked in one week in 1929, and also the per cent of the male 
employees in each of them who worked on each specified number of 
days in the week. Any part of a day on which an employee did any 
work was counted as a day. 

It was frequently reported that wage earners in occupations of two 
shifts per day were on duty both shifts on one day of the week, or 
24 hours. The employees in such occupations, ost invariably, 
alternated, in some plants each week and in others every two weeks, so 
that the wage earners of each shift had an equal amount of day work 
and night work. Example: there were two shifts, one for day workers 
designated ‘‘A,’”’ and the other for night workers designated ‘‘B.” 
The workers on the day shift were on duty 12 hours each on 6 days 
and 24 hours continuously on the seventh day, or 96 hours one week, 
and those on the night shift were on duty 12 hours each on 6 nights 
and did no work on the seventh night, or 72 hours per week. The 
next week those designated ‘‘A” were on duty 6 nights of 12 hours 
each or 72 hours per week and those designated ‘‘B”’ were on duty 6 
days of 12 hours each and 24 hours on Sunday or 96 hours per week. 
The employees of each shift had 24 hours’ continuous work and 24 
contiuous hours off duty every two weeks. The 24 hours on the 
seventh day was counted a day in GIT Ae Table 7. The hours of 
shifts were not the same in all establishments, nor were the hours of 
the day shifts the same as the hours of the night shifts. 

The first line of the table shows data for 544 drillers, of 85 quarries, 
who worked an average of 5.6 days in one week; 2 per cent of them 
worked on 1 day only; 1 per cent on 2 days; 2 per cent on 3 days; 6 
per cent on 4 days; 20 per cent on 5 days; 49 per cent on 6 days; and 
19 per cent of them were on duty on 7 days in one week. The table 
shows a considerable number of employees in each occupation as 
having worked on less than 6 days in the week. The reasons therefor 
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are many. Employees shown as having worked on less than 6 days 
may have entered service or left service at any time during the week, 
may have been absent one or more days in the week on account of 
illness or other disability, may have been off duty voluntarily part 
time, and also for other causes. 


TABLE 7-—-NUMBER OF DAYS ON WHICH MALE EMPLOYEESIN 14SPECIFIED OCCU- 
PATIONS WORKED IN ONE WEEK, 1929, BY DEPARTMENT 


























. ey | Per cent of employees who worked each 
| Number of Average | specified number of days 
| number of 
Department and occupation days | | | { 
Estab-| pm. [worked in) | 
lish- 1 Ewees.i 1 |.2.4.2 4] 5 | 6 7 
ments | PiOvees | 
i | j ' 
——— } a pueoe a 
Quarry: | | 
PR er oe aes ; 85 544 5. 6 | 2 | 1 2 6 20; 49 19 
Shovel engineers --__-_- - - -- 87 250 5.8; ©) (‘) 2 8 wi. 19 
[MBES A Sste.s 2 = feck Z. | 91 1, 213 5.4 2 3 9 23 48 12 
Raw: 
Crusher operators. _____. __-- 85 206 5.9} () 1] () 5 16} 50 27 
Grinder operators - -- -- - - -- | 95 322 6.3) () () 2 3 7 35 53 
io =e 79 434 5. 9 | 3 2 3 12 42 37 
Shops and misce]laneous: 
Gigi Bais oes 2 we a 90 1, 212 5. 5 | 2 3 4 7 17 51 16 
Coal mill: | 
Grinder operators - --_.------ 76 206 6.5] (@) (') (') 1 6 30 61 
RN tas, chic dutta ono 33 119 6.1 4 2 ee eee 8 29 55 
Clinker: 
a np 101 322 eB aes, eeeere (‘) 1 3 21 74 
Clinker grinders --__-___-.---_- 93 396 6. 2 1 1 2 4 5 34 53 
Sie cna caan se 7 315 6.1 2 1 2 4 9| 33 49 
Cement: 
Packers (sackers)....___.__-- 96 | 1, 249 5.3 2 3 6 8 18; 59 5 
Laborers. .......-.- ere eae 87 728 5.3 4 5 5 13 64 6 
| i 




















! Less than 1 per cent. 








Growth of the Industry 


In 1927 the production of Portland cement in the United States was 
173,206,513 barrels, or approximately 33,000,000 barrels more than in 
the 16 years from 1890 to 1905 combined. The tremendous growth 
was due primarily to the trend to permanency of building construc- 
tion, to a increasing scarcity of wood, and to the increase in the use 
of cement in the construction of the extensive network of concrete 
highways everywhere. 


TaBLE 8.—PRODUCTION IN NUMBER OF BARRELS EACH YEAR FROM 1890 TO 1927 






































Year Barrels | Year _—scqOBBarrrels Year Barrels | Year Barrels 
| 

1800... 335, 500 || 1900... _.. | 8, 482, 020 || 1910... ___- 76, 549, 951 || 1920......_- 100, 023, 245 
ne 454,813 || 1901... __- 12, 711, 225 || 1911_..____. 78, 528, 637 || 1921... __- 98, 842, 049 
| eee 547, 440 || 1902..._... 17, 230, 644 || 1912. __._- _.| $2,438,006 |) 1922. _.___ 114, 789, 984 
aa 590, 652 || 1903.__.._- 22, 342, 973 || 1913.______- 92, 097, 131 || 1923... _._- 137, 460, 238 
1804...” 798, 757 |} 1904... 26, 505, 881 || 1914. _____- 88, 230, 170 || 1924... 147, 358, 109 
nn a se 990, 324 || 1905... _- 35, 246, 812 || 1915.______- 85, 914, 907 || 1925. --_ 161, 658, 901 
1896... 1, 543, 023 || 1906... __- 46, 463, 424 || 1916. __- 91, 521, 198 || 1926...____- 164, 530, 170 
1007... of 2,677, 775 || 1907... _._- 48, 785, 390 || 1917... .___. 92, 814, 202 |) 1927-._____- 173, 206, 513 
1908... 22 8, 692, 284 || 1908... 51, 072, 612 || 1918... .__- 71, 081, 663 
1890... 2s, 5, 662, 266 || 1900... __. 64, 991, 431 |} 1919.__.___. 80, 777, 935 

The es in Table 9, which were drawn from the reports of the 


United States Census of Manufactures, show for each of the years, 
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1919, 1921, 1923, 1925, and 1927 the total number of Portland ceo); 
plants in the country; average number of wage earners; amount ))ai( 
as wages; average yearly earnings of wage earners as compute:! by 
the bureau; the number of barrels produced, not including puz7zi\ay 
and natural cement; and also the average production in numbe; of 
barrels per wage earner. 

Between 1919 and 1927 the number of plants increased 30.{ per 
cent; the average number of wage earners increased 42.3 per cent: 
the amount paid as wages, 60 per cent; the average wages per \\ ae 
earner per year, 12.4 per cent; production, 114.4 per cent; and the 
average production per wage earner, 52.5 per cent. 


TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, WAGE EARNERS, WAGES, CEMENT (Ro. 
DUCED, AND PRODUCTION PER WAGE EARNER IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY Ju19. 
1921, 1923, 1925, AND 1927 








Produe- 
| Number Amount | Average tion per 
| of estab- paid in wages wage 

lishments per year earner 
| (barrels) 








$1, 301 3, 165 
1,312 3, 789 
1, 417 3, 955 
1, 403 4, 251 
1, 462 4, 827 











Per cent increase, 1919-1927 _ - aa . 9 | q 12.4 : 52.5 














Scope and Method 





Tue figures shown in the various tables of this report were com- 
puted from data of the wage earners only in the Portland cement 
industry, beginning with the drilling in the quarry and ending with 
loading the finished product for shipment from the plants. The report 
does not include any data for executives, supervisors, office force 
(including clerks, sample collectors, testers, analysts, chemists), nor 
for persons engaged in the construction of new or the repair of 
old buildings. 

Average earnings per hour of wage earners in each occupation, as 
presented in the various tables in this report, were computed by divid- 
ing the combined earnings of all wage earners in the occupation by 
the total hours worked by them. 

Average full-time hours per week of wage earners in each occupa- 
tion were obtained by dividing the aggregate full-time hours of all 
wage earners in the occupation by the number of wage earners. Thi 
full-time hours per week of each wage earner were used in arriving st 
this average, even though some employees may have worked more or 
less than full time on account of overtime, sickness, disability, or 
other cause. 

Average full-time earnings Pes week of wage earners in each occu- 
ation were computed by multiplying the average earnings per hour 
y the average full-time hours per week. This shows what the earn- 

ings would have been had all wage earners in the occupation wor\ed 
full time, no more nor less, at the same average earning per hour a- 10 
the one week covered in the 1929 study of the industry. 
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The bureau in this study obtained wage data from plants in every 
State in which the manufacture of Portland cement was of material 
importance in number of wage earners. Selection of plants were 
made from lists by the Portland Cement Association, United States 
Bureau of Mines, trade directories, et?. The report, based on the 
1927 Census of Manufactures, represents approximately 50 per cent 
of the total number of wage earners in the industry in the United 
States. 

The frequency of wage payments to the wage earners of the 102 
plants for which data are shown in the report was every week in 12, 
every two weeks in 87, and monthly in 3 plants. In the 90 plants 
in which the length of the pay period was more than one week, data 
were so taken as to make it possible to present averages for one week 
for wage earners in all plants. 





Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 

changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 
to manufacturing establishments only, the data being reported direct 
to the bureau by the same establishments that report monthly figures 
regarding volume of employment; while part 2 presents data obtained 
from new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although 
the effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of 
data as between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries, June, 1930 


SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS in five industries reported wage-rate 
increases during the month ending June 15. These increases aver- 
aged 9.1 per cent and affected 6,918 employees, or 23 per cent of all 
employees in the establishments concerned. Sixty-three establish- 
ments in 16 industries reported wage-rate decreases during the same 
period. These decreases averaged 9.4 per cent and affected 10,784 
employees, or 74 per cent of all employees in the establishments 
concerned. Nineteen of the 63 wage-rate decreases were made in 
sawmills, and affected 4,108 employees; no especial significance can 
be attached to any other of the changes reported. 
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WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15, 1930, AND JUNE 15, 1930 








| 
Per cent of increase | 
Establishments or decrease in | Employees affected 
wage rate 





| 
Per cent of employevs 
Number siteieicaleoments 
reporting ; + 

| ae v lshenente 
number or de- sind rr 
reporting! crease in op 3 
—— decrease 

= in wage 
rates 


In all 
establish 
ments 
reporting 
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Ice cream............ 

Hosiery and knit goods_- 
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tus, and supplies 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Rubber boots and shoes 
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- 


! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since April, 1930 


CHANGEs in wages and hours as reported in Table 2 cover approxi- 
mately 20,000 workers, nearly all of whom are allied with trade-unions. 

Wage increases in the building trades ranged from 2% to 25 cents 
per hour; chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers from $3 to $10 per 
week ; printi trades from $1 to $5.28 per week; teachers from $50 
per year in Belleville, Ill., to a range of $40 to $100 per year in 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Of the 19,704 wage earners included in this tabulation, 18,205 
adopted the 5-day week. 

o decreases were reported. 
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TABLE 2-—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 
LOCALITY, APRIL TO JULY, 1930 
Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality a 
Before change After change dues Pov a 
Building trades: 
Bric po fxn Per hour Per hour 
PS 8 oe oe Pea beet Ee May 1 $1. 65 $1. 75 44 40 
howell, esac chi ids alayogitigtiemtairiele tall Apr. 1 1. 50 1, 55 44 40 
Cc nters— 
At a i el aR RR RACES May 1 1.12% 1. 15 44 40 
Marshall, ess poe oe i Pt ie oe May 12 1. 00 1.00 44 40 
Michigan  — ¢  EEESPREG RIS Sea * July 1 1:15 1. 25 44 44 
SSDS SS SE ee June 2 1.10 1.21 44 40 
Cement finishers— 
Minneapolis, RR! Hie ke May 1 1.00 1. 25 18 18 
I as Yay” 1. 50 1.57% 40 40 
Painters— 
Ra ian 1.00 1.00 44 40 
Marshall, SoD aan i die 06 ae a Mss 1.00 1.00 44 40 
Plum bers and steamfitters— 
Dee Bees, AOWR. .-... 55s ced ass May 27 1. 26 1, 25 44 40 
AE EE REE RS reece June 7 1. 50 1. 50 44 40 
 veekipiccsccandotoduneude May 1 1.37% 1. 50 44 40 
Pai ls SESE PRE re ae eon ae ae. Se 1,50 1. 65 18 ‘8 
eek, in nmwmbiteldeadll Apr. 1 1.37% 1. 50 44 40 
RE EST ES SRE Ss ee Ba 1, 50 1. 50 44 40 
eS May 1 1.00 1.15 44 44 
Sheet-metal workers— 
SETAE S Mie ey eee SBN” Oe ee June 2 1.25 1, 25 44 40 
i icicco cen nem aidquulasiasmmnaiate June 1 1.064 1.0644 44 40 
All building trades— 
meee A007, Bho. 2.2. ke ks July 1 (2) 31.00 44 40 
0 | ane aE ee June 2 (*) (4 44 40 
. Ao es eee eae Apr. 15 (?) ( 44 40 
—— and teamsters: Per week Per week 
ary, Ind., truck : drivers Ee Se Eee Tes eae ee June 9 | 30.00-40.00 | 39. 00-43. 00 110 110 
Noetork.” N.Y 
Chauttears.. 2 Og oo, Cia bi Nal RS pi Aes May 9 18.00 19.00 19 19 
8 ae Pa., delivery men_....._......... jue 2 25.00 25.00 ( : 6 . 
cran @., delivery men__.._._..._..... y ) 
Printing and publishing: 
Com ors— 
ort Wayne, Ind.— 
I Qs, on i cad May 5 35. 20 39. 60 44 44 
Job work, RS ORES aR "ie 'S 37. 84 43. 12 44 44 
Hannibal, Mo EE he asial Saeed eh Mingem neem aticenal June 1 39. 00 40. 00 48 48 
Santa Barbara, Calif.— 
ES Pay Se IS Te Apr. 7 47.00 48. 50 45 45 
Newspaper, night... ................ ee ee 50. 00 51. 50 45 45 
Electrot ypers— 
ra? MS 65. ue A hku Apr. 30 46. 00 48. 00 44 44 
Pittsburgh, feng pibwets. nica July 1 47. 50 50. 00 4634 45 
Pressmen— J 
Newark, N. J.— 
| NRE RS eee wera Apr. 1 62. 50 63. 50 48 44 ; 
SESE tara ony ae eee ra” pene 53. 50 54. 50 48 48 : 
Stereot 
es SOUND... anc etm mumnnlans May 1 43. 00 46. 00 48 48 : 
‘Stationary engineers: Per hows Per hour i 
. 90 95 18 18 2 
.Kansas City, MEO. Soucek os. a wate tee eee wean do { . 80 85 18 ig t 
Teachers: Per year Per year 
Belleville, Ill., high school _.................- do (?) 3 18 18 f 
Pueblo, Colo.— 
a IRE ae Apr. 3 | $1,000-3,000 | 1, 100-3, 000 (2) 2) E 
DCL . UUs checcncsveentce Be occctnalt 1, 200-3, 1, 250-3, 700 ts 2) i 
NS TEE TEE 900-2, 400 950-2, 500 (3 2) i 
CS SS | Oe eer See 360-2, 500 400-2, 500 (2) 2) 
Miscellaneous: a 
= and pictorial painters, Pacific coast Per da Per day : 
Woupebs Seti oSs et eat a ahs Apr. 1 $8. 00-12.00 | $8. 00-12. 00 44 49 
1 Per day. + Increase. 5 Irregular. 
3 Not reported. * No change. 
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Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926 


'e A recently published study entitled ‘‘Real Wages in the Unij«d 
States, 1890-1926,” Prof. Paul H. Douglas attempts to show, i), a 
very comprehensive way, the trend of both money and real wages in 
the United States over the period 1890 to 1926. In preparing 1)\iis 
study use was made of the existing material on wages, salaries, e:/1)- 
ings, cost of living, and employment and, in addition, the author 
supplements existing information by constructing a new index of 
cost of living and by developing new measures of the probable amount 
of unemployment for various years. 

Particular interest attaches, of course, to the author’s findings 
regarding annual earnings. These are summarized by him in the 
concluding chapter of his study, as follows: 


Annual Earnings of Employed Workers 


THE average annual money earnings of workers in urban industries, employing 
15,000,000 workers in 1920, did not advance appreciably —s the 15 years 
from 1900 to 1914, being only 4 per cent higher than then in 1890-1899. [f 
farm labor is included, the increase was 7 per cent. The great increase has come 
since 1920, the index for urban labor rising from 110 in that year to 129 in 1926, 
and for urban and farm labor together, from 116 to 135. The average gain 
between 1900 and 1926 over the 10 years 1890-1899 has amounted, for urban 
labor alone, to 7 per cent; and for urban and rural labor combined, to 11 per cent. 

The increase of 35 per cent for the 17,000,000 workers in urban and rural 
industries was composed of a 23 per cent gain made by workers staying in indus- 
tries in the same proportions as originally, and of a 12 per cent gain made by 
workers shifting from low-paid to better-paid occupations. Simee-. this last 
source of gain resulted primarily from the movement from the farm to the citics, 
it is subject to some deduction for imponderable losses oecasioned by the greater 
living costs of the cities. 

Taking manufacturing alone, the increase in 1926 in the purchasing power of 
the annual earnings of the employed workers over the 1890-1899 base was 29 per 
cent, and over the 1914 base, 30 per cent. 

While there was by no means any uniformity in the relative gains made by 
the 39 separate manufacturing industries, the deviations from the general average 
were not excessive. Thus, upon a 1914 base, the real earnings indexes of |() 
industries did not vary from the average of 130 for all manufacturing by morc 
than 3 points; in three industries the deviation was between 3 and 6 points, 
while in four industries it was between 6 and 9 points. In the case of 11 indus- 
tries, the difference was between 9 and 12 points; in two, it ranged between 
12 and 15, while in 9 it was more than 15. It is interesting to note that al! of 
the industries in this latter class fell below the average and none exceeded it. 
These nine industries were: 


Butter, cheese, and condensed milk. Tobacco. 

Agricultural implements. Saddlery and harness. 
Shirts. Carriages and wagons. 
Lumber. Beverages. 


Boots and shoes. 


The last three are, of course, examples of obsolescent industries, while tobacco 
is one where the shift in demand to cigarettes has meant the substitution of a lower 
grade of labor. 

The money and real earnings of those employed in the industries produci'g 
capital goods fluctuated more violently than in those producing intermedi:'« 
products; and. these, im.turn, fluctuated more than those employed in tic 
industries producing consumers’ goods. , 

The increase in the real renin earnings of the employed workers in manuf:- 
turing was about the same as the increase in real hourly rates and earnings, !)\'t 
appreciably more than the rise in full-time weekly earnings. This may have 
been due in part, at least, to one or all of the followimg factors: (a) A decre:>¢ 
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in the proportion of lost time within the week, which would make actual earnings 
increase faster than full-time rates; (b) an increase in the relative use of various 
kinds of bonuses, which would raise the yearly, as well as the actual, hourly 
earnings above the hourly rates; (c) an increased tendency on the part of 
employers to pay their more efficient workers more than the standard rate. 

In 1926 the real annual earnings of the transportation workers were 21 per 
cent above the average for the years 1890-1899 and 18 per cent above the average 
for 1914. If we inelude the workers in the telephone, telegraph, and gas and 
electrical industries, the relative gain over 1914 was 17 per cent. 

The real yearly earnings of the bituminous coal miners in 1926 were 52 per 
cent above their average for the nineties, and 32 per cent above the average for 
1914. In the case of the bituminous workers, the gain over 1914 was 70 per cent; 
and for the two branches combined, the average advance was 40 per cent. 

The clerical and salaried workers in manufacturing and railroading could 
purchase only 3 per cent more with a year’s work in 1926 than during the decade 
1890-1899, and 6 per cent more thanin 1914. The great expansion in clerical and 
administrative work, with its higher average reward, meant that if the manual 
and salaried workers were considered as a combined group, their increase was as 
great as that for the manual workers alone. The difference in remuneration 
between manual and strictly clerical work has, however, been greatly narrowed, 
and it is believed that the clerical workers have ceased to be a noncompeting 

roup. 
4 Government employees and ministers have also fared rather badly during the 
period. In 1926 Federal employees in the executive departments could purchase 
only 70 per cent as much as in the period 1892-1899, while postal employees 
could buy 96 per cent as much as then. While ministers were 12 per cent above 
their 1914 real annual salary, they were 2 per cent below the average of 1890-1899. 

The one exception to the rule that the nonmanual workers have not fared as 
well as the manual workers is that of the teachers, who in 1926 were on a yearly 
basis 86 per cent above the real average for the nineties, and 30 per cent above 
that for 1914. This was in part accounted for, however, by the increase of 
approximately 25 per cent in the length of the school year since 1890. 

The average annual gains or losses from the 1890-1899 base were as follows 
for the twenty-seven years of 1900-1926 inclusive: 

(a) Gains: Teachers, 37 per cent; bituminous coal miners, 33 per cent; farm 
labor, 11 per cent; manufacturing workers, 7 per cent; steam railway workers, 
5 per cent; street railway workers, 3 per cent; telephone employees, 1 per cent. 

(b) Neither gain nor loss: Telegraph employees. 

(c) Losses: Clerical workers, 4 per cent; postal employees, 13 per cent; min- 
isters, 15 per cent; gas and electrical workers, 20 per cent; Federal employees in 
Washington, D. C., 24 per cent. 


Unemployment and the Earnings of the Wage-Earning Class as a Whole 


THE best estimate for the average unemployment among those attached to 
the manufacturing and transportation industries for the years 1889-1926 is 7.5 
per cent. By including construction, the average since 1897 is raised to 8.7 per 
cent, while the inclusion of mining still further raises the average to 10.2 per cent. 

The index of unemployment which has been computed agrees rather closely 
with ‘‘bench-mark”’ percen s which have been computed by independent 
methods for 1889, 1899, and 1915; and a belief in the correctness of its main 
outlines is strengthened by the fidelity with which it follows the movement of 
the business cycle. 

In general, the decade of the nineties appears to have been characterized by 
& higher age of unemployment than most of the subsequent years, the 
average for manufacturing and transportation being 10.4 per cent, as compared 
with an average of 6.4 per cent for the su uent 28 years of 1900—1927. 

Because. of this decrease in the volume of unemployment, the average real 
yearly income of the wage-earning class attached to manufacturing and to 
transportation, after making allowance for wees Rao showed a gain, dur- 
ing the 15 years from 1900 to 1914 inclusive, of 5 per cent over the average for 
the nineties. From 1916 to 1920, the workers in this group were on the average 
15 per cent above their position of the nineties, instead of 8 per cent, as in the 
case of the employed workers alone. Here it should be noted that, if we use 
_ union”’-heourly and- full-time rates as the measurement of real earnings, a loss 
is shown for these years, whereas the data for the pay-roll industries show a more 
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appreciable increase. The average of the two gives slight increases in hourly 
and full-time weekly rates and earnings, bringing the real hourly index for 19}9 
to 5 per cent above 1915, and for 1920 to 9 per cent above 1915. The a\ erage 
actual real yearly earnings of the employed, on the other hand, were 9 per cent 
more in 1919 than they had been in 1915, and in 1920 they were 12 per cent more 
Contrasted with both of these is the index of the relative earnings of the attached 
group as a whole, taking into account fluctuations in the proportions emp. \eq 
as well as in the earnings of those who are actually employed. In 1919 this inde, 
was 19 per cent above the average for 1915, and in 1920 it was no less than 2) 
per cent above this base. It is thus apparent that the wider our net and thy 
more the fluctuations in employment are taken into account, the more favorable 
does labor’s position during the war and post-war period appear. Labor gained 
during this period, therefore, not in established weekly wage-rates, nor eve) 
appreciably in hourly wage-rates, but through (a) an increased use of bonuses 
(6) less lost time within employment, (c) more overtime, and (d) a greatly reduced 
volume of unemployment. 

Due to the high degree of unemployment in 1921 and 1922, the average per. 
centage of unemployment in manufacturing and transportation for the six years 
1921-1926 was 9.8, or virtually the same as for the period 1890-1899. The 
average increase in the real earnings of the labor supply was therefore no greater 
than that for the employed workers if we take the period as a whole. There was 
a difference, however, in the position of individual years. 

Due to the smaller amounts of unemployment in 1925 and 1926, the real annual 
earnings of the wage-earners attached to manufacturing and transportation were 
33 and 36 per cent, respectively, above the average for 1890-1899; while the in- 
creases shown for only those who were constantly employed were 26 and 28 per 
cent, respectively. It is safe to estimate, therefore, that the inclusion of the 
relative numbers employed, in addition to the earnings of those who continued 
to be employed throughout the period, raised the index for these final years from 
7 to 8 per cent.! 

The addition of those attached to coal-mining, to the labor supply of manufac- 
turing and transportation, gives virtually identical relatives of real earnings for 
thelabor supply. The average annual gain for the entire group attached to these 
industries over their annual income during the nineties was 12.7 per cent. 

When we take unemployment into account, the position of labor in the de- 
pression years is appreciably worse than when we consider only the earnings of 
the employed. in 1921 the real earnings of the employed in manufacturing and 
transportation actually rose by 2 per cent, while in 1914 the fall was but 1 per 
cent, in 1908 but 3 per cent, and in 1894 only 5 per cent. In eontrast with this, 
the real purchasing power of the group which normally depended upon these 
occupations for employment fell by 16 per cent in 1921, by 8 per cent in 1914, 
by 12 per cent in 1908, and by 12 per cent in 1894. This was sufficient to bring 
the indexes for 1894, 1908, and 1914 down below the average for the nineties, 
and the index for 1921 to within 2 per cent of this average. 

If we take into account unemployment in the building trades, but do not 
consider part time and absenteeism because of the impossibility of obtaining 
the necessary data, we find that, in 1926, the average earnings of those attached 
to the industry were, on the basis of union rates, 56 per cent higher than they had 
been during the years 1897-1899, and 64 per cent above the meres: year of 1914. 

If we (a) estimate that the unemployment of general unskilled labor was equal 
to the average for the combined industrial groups of manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, construction, and mining and (b) ignore relative variations in the amount of 
part time worked within a week, then we find that the real annual earnings of 
this class in 1926 were 20 per cent higher than they had been during the years 
1897-1899, and somewhat higher than this if the decade 1890-1899, with its 
larger volume of unemployment, is used as the point of reference. The increase 


over 1914 was 28 per cent. 
Other Features 


Tue workers have made other sources of gain during this period. Betwee 
1890 and 1920 there was a decraese of 5 per cent in the number of dependents 
r.gainfully employed worker,. the increase in free income derived from the 
Bovernahens by 1 was approximately 4 per cent, while the free services pro- 
vided by private philanthropy and by employers amounted to approximately 


1 That is, in ter.ns of 1890-1899. 
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j and 2 per cent, respectively. When these are added to the gain of 35 per cent 
in the purchasing power of those employed, and to the increase of from 7 to 8 

r cent in the real earnings of the wage-earning class through the lower rate of 
unemployment, it is apparent that in 1926 the workers enjoyed an income which 
was approximately 55 per cent higher than during the nineties. 

From a comparison of budgetary studies in 1901 and 1918, the decrease in the 
proportions spent on food by comparable groups and the increase in the percent- 
ages expended for general purposes are a further indication of the rise in real 
incomes during this period. 

Real earnings in manufacturing did not increase as rapidly from 1899 to 1925 
as the increase in orerage physical productivity. Nor did they in nearly every 
other line of urban work for which we have comparable measurements. They 
did increase as rapidly, however, as the increase in the average value productivity. 
From 1899 to 1925, the increase in average value productivity for nine manufac- 
turing groups was 26 per cent, while the increase in real earnings for these same 
groups was 25 per cent. Up to and including 1919, real earnings were increasing 
in manufacturing at a faster rate than the average value product. Since 1919, 
however, they have in general been decreasing. 

The proportion which wages and salaries formed of the total value product of 
manufacturing increased from 1899 to 1921, but has been decreasing since then. 
By 1927, however, it was still slightly above the proportions prevailing in 1899. 

‘It is submitted that the chief cause for the increase in real wages has been 
the general increase in productivity. The threat of unionism may well have 
served to maintain money rates of wages during 1921 so that, when more workers 
were added, the net income of the wage-earning class in terms of the reduced 
living costs was much higher than before. This could not have been maintained, 
however, had not the increase in productivity occurred. Other causes may well 
have been the reduction in the rate of growth of the labor supply and the greater 
increase in the volume of capital than of labor. The réle of prohibition is con- 
jectural. The decline, in recent years, in the relative value of farm products 
has enabled the city industries, and to some degree the city workers, to profit at 
the expense of the country. 

The real earnings of the employed were relatively constant from 1923 to 1927. 
There was an increase of physical productivity during this time, and apparently 
an increase, also, in value productivity. It is suggested that this failure of real 
wages to advance was at least one cause of the rising profits during this period, 
and was consequently an appreciable factor in the extraordinary increase of stock 
market values which occurred. 

Some of the effects of the increase in real earnings have been the increased 
attendance at high schools and colleges, an increased volume of saving, and a 
decline thus far in the strength of radical political and economic thought. 

The greatest need for the improvement of our wage statistics is that of a 
continuing and comprehensive index of unemployment. 

The margin of error to which the statistics of real earnings are subject does 
not, in the opinion of the author, exceed 5 per cent, and may well be less. 
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Income and Wages in the South 


STUDY of income and wage differentials between the South, 

(“X. as represented by the 10 Southern States of Virginia, North Caro- 

lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 

sippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and the remainder of the country is 

— in a recent book entitled ‘‘Income and Wages in the 
uth.” 

The information is based for the most part on existing published 
material, largely official. The figures on agricultural wages and on 
wage rates paid on Federal-aid road projects, given in this review of 
the study, were derived from publications of the United States Depart-_ 
ment of iculture. The other wage data given herein were based 


ee, 





Fe Clarence. Income and wages in the South. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
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on the United States Census of Manufactures for 1927, bulletins «/ th, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and, in the case of por 
wages, on a report of the United States Bureau of Navigation. — 

The study shows that money incomes and money wages are cop. 
siderably lower in the South than in the rest of the country. The 
differential is greatest in agriculture, where it is regarded as the :nost 
serious because of the fact that agriculture is the main source of !: ¢lj- 
hood of nearly half of the population of the South. In each «! the 
years 1899, 1909, 1919, 1924, and 1927, the annual gross agricul tira] 
return per adult male worker was less than 60 per cent of the cor. 
responding gross value for the remainder of the country, accordiiic to 
figures computed by the writer from census data and from informa- 
tion furnished by the United States Department of Agricu!ture. 
The wages of hired farm laborers, which constitute one of the major 
working-class groups in the South, are correspondingly lower than in 
the rest of the country. In July, 1929, the daily wages of c:sual 
laborers, not boarded, averaged $1.55 for the 10 Southern States, or 
48 per cent of the average of $3.25 for the remainder of the country. 
Even with the addition of perquisites, which lessens the disparity, the 
wages of both casual and noncasual workers are substantially lower 
than in the rest of the country. The cash earnings per day in 1926 
plus perquisites of casual farm laborers averaged only 55 per cent of 
the average for the remainder of the country, according to the study, 
the average for the South being $2.37 and for the rest of the country, 
$4.31. .The writer points out that casual farm labor in the South is 
largel rformed by Negroes, and ‘‘may there be obtained at less 
than half the average wage required in other parts of the country.” 
In 1925, monthly earnings plus perquisites of noncasual farm laborers 
averaged $53.82 for the 10 Southern States, as compared with an 
average of $81.40 for all other States combined. 

While the South is still. predominantly aqrouliuesl, industry is 
expanding rapidly, the number of factory employees in the 10 South- 
ern States under consideration having increased by 9 per cent between 
1919 and 1927. The most important industrial activity of the South 
is textile manufacturing, this industry in 1927 employing over 320,(00 
workers, or nearl  @ third of the total number of southern factory 
wage earners. The lumber and timber industry is next in importance 
as a source of employment, and in 1927 had 215,000 workers, or slightly 
over one-fifth of the total number of industrial. workers in the South. 
The only other industry in the South which gave employment to more 
than 40,000 persons in 1927 was railroad repair shops, which had 
about 60,000 workers. 

In the case of average wages for entire industries, the extent to 
which southern w fall short of average wages in similar industries 
in other parts of the country is duttiaanit: lemgeky by the relative 
proportions of skilled and unskilled workers an ag In the 
southern industries which have a high percentage of unskilled workers 
the disparity between southern wage levels and those for the remainde! 
of the country is large. Where a high a of skilled workers 
is employed, the difference is relatively small: Thus, in railroad 
repair shops in 1927 southern wages averaged 89.5 per cent 0! the 
average for these shops in other sections, and in foundries and machine 
shops the percentage was 80.4 per cent, whereas in the knit-goods 
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industry the percentage was 59.6 per cent, in the cotton goods indus- 
try, 66.3 per cent, and in the lumber and timber industry, 62.5 per cent. 

‘In individual occupations, also, the wage differential tends to 
vary with the degree of skill, reaching the maximum in unskilled 
employments and the minimum in occupations requiring a high 
degree of skill. This is true not only in manufacturing establish- 
ments but also in various other lines. For example, in 1928 average 
hourly earnings of common labor in sawmills were 54.6 per cent of 
the average for the rest of the country. The median boule entrance 
wage rate for unskilled street laborers directly hired by 369 southern 
cities In 1928 was 56.4 per cent of the median rate of 2,257 cities 
outside of the South. For common laborers employed on Federal-aid 
road projects in the South, average hourly rates in 1928 were 60.7 
per cent of those elsewhere. Average hourly earnings of common 
labor in foundries in 1927 were 57.2 per cent and in machine shops 
62.7 per cent of those elsewhere. The median of the hourly rates 
paid common labor by the United States Naval Establishment in 
1929 at three southern ports was 64.3 per cent of the median of 
seven northern ports. 

In the organized trades the southern wage level approaches more 
closely the wage level in other sections of the country. A compilation | 
of median hourly wage rates as of May 15, 1929, for various organized 
trades in 8 southern cities and in 32 other cities located in widely 
scattered parts of the remainder of the country shows that the median 
hourly rate for bricklayers was the same in the South as elsewhere; 
for carpenters, the southern rate was 75 per cent of the rate elsewhere; 
for plumbers, 90.9 per cent; for inside wiremen, 81.8 per cent; for 
painters, 77.8 per cent; for plasterers, 83.3 per cent; for compositors 
on book and job work and for newspaper compositors on day work, 
89.9 and 87.3 per cent, respectively; and for typesetting-machine 
operators on book and job work and on newspapers, 87.3 and 87.1 
per cent, respectively. | 
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Wages of Common and Semiskilled Labor in Louisiana, 1929 


HE following wage scales for common and semiskilled labor in 

Louisiana for December 31, 1929, are taken from the Fifteenth 
Biennial Report of the Department of Labor and Industrial Statis- 
tics of Louisiana, 1929-30: 
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id WAGE SCALES OF COMMON AND SEMISKILLED WORKERS IN LOUISIANA 
DECEMBER 831, 1929 
les Class of workers ~~ ae 
ve ss RN puttin pale Mae 
he Building laborers..............----..-.------- 8 $2. 00 
T'S Ae ie cli ws oe Gas kba cu easweis or 10 1, 25 
Clothing-factory workers. -_._-.__-..--.------- 10 1. 25 
lel Cotton-seed-products workers. --......--..--- 12: 2. 25 
TS Ice, light, and bottling workers. ._.---....-.-- 10 1. 50 
aig Workers in— a 
ad etanereee plants... bo nn n-ne near 10 1.75 
RA Sa aa eae | ene ae 10 1.75 
he i cee kag dda binsp a sevest 10 3. 00 
ne I ee ee a 12 2. 00 
| Sugar-cane fields and on farms. -_---_..--..-- 12 -12 
ds Sugar mills (factory help) --.........--..---- 12 2. 50 
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Dismissal Wages for Temporary Workers in Japan 


HE Japanese factory law requires an employer, when he \ ishos 

to dismiss a worker, to give him two weeks’ notice in advance o; 
pay him the equivalent of two weeks’ wages, according to Industrial 
and Labor Information, June 2, 1930. Temporary workers, however 
have not been included under the provisions and may be engaged {o; 
two or three weeks with the prefectural approval. There is an ip. 
creasing tendency among factory owners to employ temporary 
workers in order to avoid the payment of the statutory indemnity. 
The Conference of Factory Inspectors which met at the Japanese 
Bureau of Social Affairs April 14 and 15, 1930, decided that persons 
engaged in the same work as permanent employees should be con- 
sidered as permanent workers and be entitled to the statutory dis. 
missal wage when discharged at the employer’s convenience. 





Wages of Metal Workers in Switzerland, 1929 


‘ae average wages paid in 1929 to workers in the metal and ma- 
chine and the building and the wood industries in Switzerland are 
given in the May and June issues of La Vie Economique, publistied 
by the Federal Department of Public Affairs. These figures are 
reported by the National Workmen’s Compensation Fund for work- 
men injured in industrial accidents. 

“The following table shows the average daily wages of different 
classes of workers in the metal and machine, building, and wood 
industries in 1929: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF i aes aarseP INDUSTRIESIN SWITZERLAND 
1 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc = 19.3 cents] 
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| Average daily wages of workers in— 
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Metal and ma- Pane ‘ , 
: Building industry Wood industries 
Class of workers chine industries 
United United United 
Francs States Francs States Francs Siates 
currency currency currency 
Foremen and master workmen-_-_--__-_--.--- 16. 65 $3. 21 16. 03 $3. 09 15. 63 | 2 
Skilled and semiskilled workers--_-_-__. __-- 12. 08 2. 33 13. 19 2. 55 11. 69 
en SPODELI TT 9. 50 1, 83 10. 23 1. 97 &. 85 171 
Women, 18 years of age and over. ._.....-- 6. 33 55 BERR ering Fa aiylei ie irexe--}- 
Young persons, under 18 years of age_-_--_. | 4. 65 . 90 7. 64 1. 47 5. 07 | 8 





Basic Wage and Standard Hours in Queensland 


‘Aaae Industrial Court of Queensland, acting under the industrial 
conciliation and arbitration act of 1929, has recently rendered 
an award maintaining the present figures for both the basic wage 
and the standard week. For some time past the minimum basic 
wage has been £4 5s. ($20.68) per week, and the standard week since 
1925 has been 44 hours. The public service commissioner and the 
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State railways department had asked for a reduction of the basic 
wage and an extension of the standard week to 48 hours, and a num- 
ber of employers had joined them in the application. "The unions, 
on the other hand, asked for an increase in the basic wage and a 
reduction of the standard week to 40 hours. According to the text 
of the award, given in the Queensland Industrial Gazette for April, 
1930, the court held that the evidence of a decline in the cost of 
living was not sufficient to justify a reduction of the basic wage at 
the time. There was evidence, however, of a downward trend, 
which if continued would justify a reduction, and for that reason the 
court would make a Sak declaration on the basic wage in July. 
Further, the court found that, with the exception of the public 
service commissioner and the representative of the State railways 
department, the majority of the employers were not really desirous 
of a reduction. 

The court does not profess to know the reason for this attitude of the private 
employers. It was not disclosed to the court. But it may be they fear that a 
reduction of wages, more petecieny of Crown employees’ wages, coupled with 
the severe curtailment of vernment loan expenditure, would involve too great 
a decrease of the purchasing power of the community, to the detriment of traders 
and manufacturers, who, under existing conditions, could not hope to make up 


the loss by increasing their operations outside the State, even with the assistance 
of a reduced wage. 


As to the standard hours, the court found that the employers, with 
the two exceptions noted in regard to the wage, had likewise failed to 
make out any case for reduction. In fact, “‘no serious attempt was 
made by any party to deal with the question of the merits of the 
44-hour week as compared with the 48-hour week from the viewpoint 
of fatigue and output.”’ The representatives of the public service 
and of the railways department, however, had presented coe rong 
evidence that the cost of the reduction of hours as from July 
1925, had become an unfair burden in both cases, and the week - ae 
be reduced so far as those services were concerned. The present 
application was a general one, however, and no exceptions could be 
made in the award for the benefit of particular services or industries. 
If a separate application should be made, the position would be 
entirely lle The court therefore declared as its decision: 

1. That the basic wage shall remain as at present; and 


2. That the maximum weekly hours to be worked in industry—the standard 
hours—shall be 44. 
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Summary for June, 1930 





MPLOYMENT decreased 1.8 per cent in June, 1930, as cop. 
ared with May, and pay-roll totals decreased 2.7 per cent. 






































nding to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establish:nents | 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both May and June, together with : 
the per cent of change in June, are shown in the following summary: ; 
SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, MAY AND JUNE, 1930 I 
Siete Employment Ace Pay roll in 1 week | Per 1 
Industrial group | lish- of —| ey 
ee May, 1930} June, 1930 change May, 1930 | June, 1930 | change ] 
> — ] 
fRiipateceee se samme ae ne nama me 
Anthracite........| "153| on761| ghe7s| —82| 3175 815| 3.030505| _¢; 
Bituminous.__.________ 1,284 | 202,104] 197,725} —22] 4,440,264] 4,327,583 | —2; 
3. Metaliiferous mining-.| 345 | 4,550 | 52,700 | —3.3| 1,001,148 | 1,528,045 | —1. ; 
non- 
Sodan 731 226 036 | —0,5 961 013,002 | +45 
a“ + 38, 35, 1, 004, 1, | | 
a ei kb meee sann wee 26,088 25,218 | +05 848, 971 866,359 | +20 
6. Publie utilities. | 10,941 | 706,766 | 769,375 | +0.3 | 23,029,044 | 23,357,480 +14 
romtgeneee) Sot| mers|. sees) f03| cocee| fees!) 3! 
ow and W: a* ’ . i} +32 
Electric railroad opera- | 
tenance, | 
exclusive ofcarshops..| 475 | . 158,154 | 157,468 | —0.4/| 5,019,260] 5,068,923) +1. 
. Ah g2) gh Ole Nae 9,269 | 317,408 | 310,021 | —2.3/| 8,070,796 | 8,067,815) —() 
Wholesale..-.-.----..-_] 2,072] 65,755] 65,585| —0.3| 2078.975| 2104811) +12 
meee csr | ae) poe] bes | ao! | Reees | dees ks 
9. Canning and preserving | 779 | 35,418 | 44, 762 | +26.4 656, 965 792,714 +218 
Mie ST ,-| 39,968 | 5,049,870 | 4,958,660 | 1.8 | 185,107, 244 | 131,428,122 2.1 








RECAPITULATION:- BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | : 
ew E i ad 2,958 | 467,911 | 450,822} ~—1.7 | $11,526,400 | $11,227,389) -26 
Middle Atlantic 5___.....__._- 7,086 | 1, 457, 054 | 1,431,666 | -—1.7 | “41,180,244 | 40,235,312) -23 
East North Central *_.._..._.. 9,016 1, 500,671 | 1,458,202 | -—28 | 43,688,541 | 41,669,172, -4.6 
West North Central 7___...__- 4,374 | 320,722} 317,020; —1.2| 8,231,473] 8,120,749) -1.2 
South Atlantic *____........-- 4,477 | 490,452 | 490,256| -—1.8| 10,460,004] 10,211,966) -25 
East South Central *.__._____. 2,239 | 211,631} 207,308) -—20/ 4,175,202] 4,087,199) -3.3 
West South Central #____.___- 3,273 | 208,821 | 202,560} —0.6| 4,900,632] 5,043,907) +09 
Mountain "____.._-.-. 2... 1, 545 95, 107 94,666} —0.5| 2,678,752 | 2, 633, 947 —1.7 
PO iidiiitic. woncnccescnes 4, 208,501 | 207,061) +1.2| 8,157,816} 8,239,391 | +1.0 
All divisions._.......__. 39,903 5,049,870 | 4,958,660 | —1.8 | 135, 107,244 | 181,428,122 -2.) 
. | bo ee 
% 

1 Weighted t of cpange for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from T:!)!¢ 2, ). 

189; the r per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

2 Less than of 1 per cent. 


? Cash a . 200. 
4 od on: barge prone P+ oar Badia New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 


ad Rac eB an 
: owe, Kansas Minnesota, Miseour, Nebraska North Dakota, South Dakota. ; 
. ee! of C: Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caroli::, Vir 
Aimee: uote ashe Sfotane N 
Oeeie Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 


Oregon, Washington. 
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Vive of the thirteen industrial groups showed increased employment 
in June as compared with May, canning reporting the greatest gain— 
a seasonal one—of 26.4 per cent. Power, light, ri water plants 
increased 1.2 per cent in employment, and crude petroleum, telephone 
and telegraph, and hotels reported smaller increases. The remaining 
eight industrial groups showed decreased employment; metalliferous 
mining decreased 3:3 per cent, anthracite and bituminous coal 
mining reported losses in number of employees of 3.2 and 2.2 per 
cent, respectively, and retail trade had 2.9 per cent fewer employees 
in June. Manufacturing industries, which have decreased in em- 
ployment from May to June in five of the seven years preceding 
1930, reported a drop of 2.5 per cent in employment in June, and 
quarrying, electric-railroad operation, and wholesale trade reported 
decreases Of one-half of 1 per cent or less in employment over the 
month period. 

The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted accord- 
ing to the relative importance of each group, and therefore the per 
cents of change shown by the total figures represent only the change 
in the establishments reporting. (Compare note 1, manufacturing 
industries, summary table, p. 184.) 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of April 
and May instead of for May and June, consequently the figures can 
not be combined with those presented in the foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 


























Amount of pay roll in 
Employment Per | entire month Per 
Industry a on i — 
Apr. 15, | May 15, |change| April, 1930 | May, 1980 | Change 
wetine 
Class I rafigoads................... 1, 555,692 | 1,584,643 | +1.9 | $217, 704,996 | $221, 588,551 +1.8 











The total number of employees included in this summary is 
6,543,303, whose combined earnings in one week amounted to approx- 
imately $182,500,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in June, 
1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, May and June, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 2.5 per 

cent in June as compared with May, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 4 per cent. These per cents of change in June in employment 
and in earnings are based upon returns made by 13,375 establishments 
in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in June, 1930, had 3,172,039 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $83,275,148. 
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The bureau’s weighted index of employment in June, 1930, is &5 ; 
as compared with 87.7 for May, 1930, 89.1 for April, 1930, and 9 ¢ 
for June, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals for June, 1930, is 84.1. a¢ 
compared with 87.6 for May, 1930, 89.8 for April, 1930, and 1028 
for June, 1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

The food group alone showed both increased employment and earp- 
ings m June as compared with May, the tobacco products and the 
nonferrous metals groups reporting increased pay-roll totals coupled 
with decreases in employment. The vehicle group showed the great- 
est decrease in both items (4.9 per cent in employment and 8.4 per 
eent in earnings), due largely to decreased operations in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Twelve of the fifty-four separate industries reported increased e1- 
ployment and 18 industries showed increased earningsin June. The 
greatest increases in employment were: Men’s clothing, 3.9 per cent: 
slaughtering, 2.9 per cent; cement, 2.4 per cent; and woolen and wor- 
sted goods, 2.3 per cent. The ice-cream industry reported a seasonal 
merease of 1.6 per cent in employment and baking reported a gain of 
1.1 per cent in number of employees. Smaller increases were reported 
in flour, cast-iron pipe, structural ironwork, paper boxes, chewing and 
smoking tobacco, and automobile tires. 

The greatest decreases in employment from May to June were 
commas ones of 26.1 and 14.5 per cent in fertilizers and agricultural 
implements, respectively. The automobile industry decreased 6.8 
per cent in employment and 12.2 per cent in earnings in June as com- 
pens with May. The iron and steel industry reported 3.3 per cent 
ewer employees and decreased earnings of 5.5 per cent. Foundries 
decreased 2.8 per cent in employment and cotton-goods establish- 
ments cneeed loss of 3.2 per cent in employment in June as com- 
pared with the previous month. 

Employment statistics concerning six additional manufacturing 
industries are collected and published in the bureau’s monthly em- 
ployment survey, but the data are not yet included in the bureau's 
indexes. Of these six industries, radio alone showed improved em- 
ployment conditions over the month period, a gaim of 11.4 per cent in 
employees and an increase of 7.5 per cent in pay-roll totals. The 
five remaining industries—aircraft, jewelry, paint, rayon, and rubber 
goods—reported decreases in employment ranging from 1 to 3.3 per 
cent. 

The Mountain geographic division alone had more employees in 
June than in May, the eight remaining divisions reporting decreased 
employment ranging from 3.7 per cent in the East South Central 
division to 1.1 per cent in the Pacific division. The East North (en- 
tral division, which is most affected by the changing conditions in |e 
automobile industry, re a decrease of 3.4 per cent in employ- 
ment and a decrease of 6.1 per cent in pay-roll totals. Decreased 
earnings were also reported in seven of the remaining eight geographic 
divisions, the West South Central being the only division which (id 
not show a decline in pay-roll totals over the month period. 
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TABLE: i.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES 


Number on pay 


























C 
Estab- -_ Per 
Industry lish- a — 
ments May June, change 
1930 1930 
Food and kindred products....| 1,982 | 234,280 | 236,972 (?) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing - ------------------------ 216 88, 201 90,766 | +2.9 
Confectionery - -.------------ 337 34, 317 33,812 | —1.5 
ce CRO n at tins Has =< - 347 15, 680 15,928 | +1.6 
POG castes ss ans cet lncs se 345 15, 190 15, 259 +0. 5 
Baki etee. o55 ts. . 721 69, 502 70, 267 +1.1 
Sugar refining, cane-____- 16 | 11, 390 10, 940 —4.0 
Textiles and their perees. ---| 2,479 | 581,936 | 568, 195 (4) 
Cotton goods - _- 479 187, 462 181, 415 —3.2 
Hosiery and knit goods__ 363 95, 021 94,003 | —1.1 
Silk @ONE: .505~5= ---.-- 287 61, 084 58, 983 —3.4 
Woolen and worsted goods.__- 189 54, 439 55, 684 +2.3 
Carpets and rugs- 30 20, 573 18,685 | —9.2 
Dyeing and finishing ‘textiles - 118 35, 073 33, 414 —4.7 
Clothing, mem’s..........-- 350 61, 596 63,990 | +3.9 
Shirts and collars___....---_- 121 19, 392 19, 007 —2.0 
Clothing, women’s-_-_-_--- -- 419 32, 459 29, 703 —8.5 
Millinery and lace goods-___- 123 14, 837 13, 311 | —10.3 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

O68. oo ita eae ode nse 2,006 683,708 | 663, 517 (3) 
lron Me ee 206 «269,808 | 260,993 | —3.3 
Cast-iron pipe ------ ges 41 11, 520 11, 565 +0. 4 
Structural ironwork _____- 176 29, 673 29,844 | +0.6 
Foundry and machine-shop 

DIGI ats tet on 1,108 | 259,876 |} 252,548} —2.8 
Hare es. oi 72 28, 694 27, 801 —3.1 
Machine tools -_ -___-_-- 152 33, 009 32,049 | —2.9 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water spscned eaaenend 

tus - Sp Nediplistes 112 30, 485 28, 217 —7.4 
Stovelege ccs. 53. cafes ot 139 20, 643 20, 500 —0.7 

Lumber and its products __-___. 1,442 | 209,691 | 204, 966 (}) 
Lumber, sawmills.._......__- 683 126,937 | 123,842} —2.4 
Lumber, millwork._______-. 335 | 30,092 29, 310 —2.6 
Furniture............... 424: 52,662 51, 814 —1.6 

Leather and Its eo -- 459»: 133,641 | 130, 256 (1) 
Leather_.-.....-.-.- 137 —-:26, 480 | -:25,953 | —2.0 
Boots and shoes.........____- 322 107,161 104,303 | —2.7 

Paper and eeeenc... i tc Settee 1,283 | 217,514 | 215, 580 (?) 
Paper and pulp_- 211 60, 745 60,255 | —0.8 
Paper boxes... . : 193 18, 720 18, 753 +0. 2 
Printing, book and job_ es 439 | 54, 754 53,952 | —1.5 
Printing, newspapers - 440 83, 295 82,620 |; —0.8 

Chemicals and allied produets.| 411 | 407,318 | 104,027| 
Chemicals _- 148 38, 373 38, 044 —0.9 
Fortin isles ie es ce 182 11, 101 8, 203 | —26.1 
Petroleum refining. ___- 81} 57,844 57, 780 —0.1 

| 

Stone, clay, and glass poetineta 1,044 125,703 | 123,618 (1) 
Cement _......- 115 24, 655 25,242; +2.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_. 667 36, 814 36, 764} —0.1 
Pottery - SER ' 120 18, 780 18,044; —3.9 
Cg ae = ee ae 142 45, 454 43, 568 —4,1 

Metal products, other than | 

iron and steel... | 244) 49,983) 49,183) 
Stamped and enameled ware. 78 | 18,215 17,764 | —2.5 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 

a ana 166 31, 768 31,369 | —1.3 

Tobaceo | es 925 8,240 | 59,093 | (') 
Chew: and smoking to- | 

baceo and snuff_.._____. -| 26 | 8, 713 8,753 | +0.5 
Cigars and cigarettes... _____| 199 | 50,527 , —0.4 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 

May, June, 

1930 1930 
$6, 198, 702 | $6, 301, 318 
2, 363, 885 | 2, 423, 552 
647, 418 662, 424 
527, 444 532, 316 
409, 876 421, 524 
1,901,946 | 1,924, 762 
348, 133 336, 740 
10, 615, 157 | 10, 253, 449 
2, 765, 482 | 2, 616, 264 
1, 640, 276 1, 651, 233 
1, 175, 969 1, 123, 020 
1, 193,610 | 1, 201, 183 
418, 692 353, 259 
850, 318 752, 298 
1, 157, 623 1, 304, 528 
264, 952 264, 113 
815, 988 710, 566 
332, 247 276, 985 
20, 155,415 | 19, 158, 878 
8, 390, 398 | 7,930, 594 
278, 649 268, 774 
889, 621 885, 001 
7, 624,289 | 7, 243,975 
650, 755 607, 598 
969, 244 925, 896 
817, 359 747, 343 
535, 100 549, 697 
4,512,243 | 4,371,090 
2, 634, 271 2, 558, 905 
726, 623 704, 095 
1, 151, 349 1, 108, 090 
2, 653,533 | 2, > = 

652, 308 

2,001, 225 | 1, oe 49 
7, 327,420 | 7,237,710 
1, 643, 581 1, 609, 487 
1, 985 427, 326 
1, 880, 074 1, 854, 879 
3, 381,780 | 3,346, O18 
3, 223,671 | 3, 186, 428 
1, 077, 550 1, 064, 822 
219, 904 175, 472 
1, 926, 217 | 1, 946, 134 
3, 165,463 | 3, 138, 967 
725, 891 772, 233 
861, 690 865, 458 
422, 587 393, 949 
1, 155, 295 | 1, 107, 327 
1, 231, 266 1, 234, 066 
409, 075 407, 991 
$22, 191 826, 075 
948, 472 974, 287 
141, 786 146, 049 
, 828, 238 








Per 
cent of 
change 


$2.5 
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TaBLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN’ 


rie TABL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930, BY INDUS? .,)0/ 







































































Continued 
\( om 
—a — of t 
a pay Amount of pay roll = 
Estab- ae Per vai ) Per 
Industry lish- Cexft of — cent of 
ments | May, June, |°hange| way, June, | “ange 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
Vehicles for land transporta- 

RE Raia A 1,200 | 523,644 | 494,308 | (1) [$16,855,914 ($15,234,409 
Eee 212 | 363,121 338, 353 —6.8 | 11, 936,677 | 10,484,713 — 12.9 — 
Carriages and wagons-_--._-_-__-. 51 1, 353 1,278 | —5.5 30, 799 29, 415 ey ‘ood 
Car building and repairing, ete 

electric-railroad.......__.__- 452| 29,266 | 28,977] —1.0| 926,822] 926,976, (4): _ 
Car building and repairing, _, 
steam-railroad __-_.-...-.--- 575 | 129,904 | 125,700] —3.2] 3,961,616 | 3,793,302 —4» ; a 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 998 | 427,280 | 417,803 | (1) | 12,655,992 | 12,036,736) — 
Agricultural implements.____- 87 28, 615 24,468 | —14.5 785, 030 620,618 —29.4 i 
Electrica 1 machinery, appa- Une 
ratus and supplies__-__-____- 213 | 192,037 | 186,964] -—2.6| 6,008,302 | 5,824,392) -3, — 
Pianos and organs-_-------_-- 70 6, 280 6,018 | —4.2 175, 628 161, 956 —7 6 
Rubber boots and shoes-_-_._- 11 15, 649 14,924 | —4.6 358, 874 332,364! -—74 Cor 
Automobile tires____.__.___-- 42 49, 046 49, 486 +0. 9 1, 584, 855 1, 465, 341 7% 
ER ESSTSES 2 SE 87 40, 740 40, 514 —0.6 1, 257, 840 1, 193, 441 —5.] 
I RS Se RES 17 23, 798 23,416 | —1.6 510, 887 474, 277 ae 
URE Rea 40 18, 111 20, 167 | +11.4 504, 170 542, 112 aS a . 
a i 49 9, 238 9, 144 —1.0 308, 955 298, 574 ie 
SSCS SRS 121 14, 030 13, 717 —2.2 360, 908 353, 675 —2 6 192 
Paint and varnish *__________. 186 14, 630 14,153 | —3.3 422, 582 402, 47) —4.8 : 
Rubber s, other than Wwe 
rubber ts, shoes, tires, r 
T_T Si Sa eae 75 15, 106 14, 832 —1.8 377, 961 367, 515 —2.8 % 
aes, che 
All industries_____________ 13, 863 paeeee pares (4) 89, 643,248 | 85, 713, 772 (1) the 
ind 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS eal 
ind 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 . dec 
New England..._........-..-...- 1,552 | 368,910 | 359,925 | —2.4] $8,663,788 | $8,327,608 | 3.9 
Beiadie Aemaiie... ........-......- 3, 569 | 950,978 | 929, 243 —2.3 | 26, 690,425 | 25, 846, 495 —3.2 , 
East North Central___........... 8, 391 |1, 131, 625 |1, 093,040 | —3.4 | 33, 558,957 | 31,505,676) —6.1 au 
West North Central _.......-.--- 1, 196 177,614 | 175,149 —1.4] 4,618,068 | 4, 454, 443 —3.5 toc 
ees 1,644 | 341,882 | 334,444) -—2.2] 6,756,518 | 6, 483, 897 —4.0 
East South Centfal___.........__- 655 | 123,150] 118,619} -—3.7 | 2,342,816 | 2, 238, 799 —4.4 
West South Central.__.......___- 773 102,872 | 101, 448 —1.4] 2,436,908 | 2,439,811 +0). 1 
RISE RRS 246} 30,945| 31,062| +0.4 881, 279 862,276 | -22 an 
as tt hs SR RE RTS 837 | 125,962} 124,538} —1.1]| 3,504,300 | 3,554,707 | 1.1 the 
All divisions._.._.________. 13, 863 |8, 353,938 |3,267,468 | (1) | 80,648,248 | 85,713,772) ©) din 
1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns Tal 
are unw and refer only to the estab its reporting; for the wei per cent of change, wherein 
proper a is made for the relative importance of the several in ries, so that the figures may in! 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represe: | ~4, see Table 2. 


2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
was surveyed for the first time for the January-February, 1929, comparison, t!\¢ 
radio industry for the March—April, 1929, comparison, the aircraft, pareey, and paint and varnish industries 
for the -March, 1930, comparison, and the rubber goods industry for the March-April, 1!" 
comparison, , since the data for co relative numbers are not yet available, these industries 
are not included in the bureau’s indexes - and pay-roll totals. The total figures for al! muan- 
es given in the text, p. 185, do not include rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint «n'! 

varnish, or rubber goods. 

4 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184. 
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TiaLt 2-—PER CENT OF CHANGE, MAY TO JUNE, 1930, 12 GROUPS OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


( omputed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 












































| 
| Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
May to June, May to June, 
= 1930 H 1930 
Group . 1 Group 
». Number! Amount | Number} Amount 
on pay of pay on pay | of pay 
roll | roll | roll roll 
5 Food and kindred products-____- +1.1 +1.6 |) Stone, clay, and glass products. - —1.5 —1.1 
Textiles and their products ____- —2.6 —4.0 Metal products, other than iron 
Iron and steel and their prod- | WS 2a eae —1.6 +0.3 
; See 8S heey Se te ee —2.9 —4.8 || Tobacco products. PREETI —0.2 +2.8 
“< Lumber and its products ______- —2.2 —3.0 || Vehicles for land transportation. —4.9 —8.4 
leather and its products-______- —2.6 —2.3 || Miscellaneous industries______-- | ~27 —5.4 
Paper and printing -.__..._..--.- —1.0 -—1.2 - 
9 Chemicals and allied products- —3.4 —1.5 Allindustries...... = _- —2.5 —4.0 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, June, 1930, and June, 1929 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in June, 
1930, was 13.5 per cent lower than in June, 1929, and pay-roll totals 
were 18.2 per cent lower. 

Three industries only—-shipbuilding, newspaper printing, and 
chewing and smoking tobacco—had more employees at the end of 
the 12-month period than at the beginning. Two of the foregoing 
industries, shipbuilding and newspaper printing, reported increased 
earnings over the year interval, as did also the petroleum-refining 
industry, which coupled an increase of 1.4 per cent in earnings with a 
decrease of 2.1 per cent in employment in the year comparison. 

The most notable decreases over the year interval were in the 
automobile, agricultural implement, rubber tire, millwork, machine 
tool, carpet, sawmill, brick, piano, and carriage and wagon industries, 

Each of the nine geographic divisions reported fewer employees 
and decreased earnings in June, 1930, as compared with June, 1929; 
the greatest decrease in both items was in the East North Central 
division. 

Taste 3.~COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1930, WITH JUNE, 1929 


[The per cents of change for eqgh,of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of al! industries are weighted 


























in the s manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
Per cent of change Per cent of change 
June, 1930, com- | June, 1930, com- 
pared with June, pared with June, 
1929 1929 
Industry Industry 
Number| Amount Number] Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | roll roll 
Food and kindred products.| -—3.6 —3.0 | Textiles and their products..| —14,0 —22, 
SI os. gp and meat Cotton goods.-........------ —16.0 — 22, 
I us Gackedcces < —1.5 —0.8 | Hosiery and knit goods... -- —9.0 —18. 
Conlealbemacy BO ort —4.6 —4.8 | Silk goods____._.._.._-___.- —12.0 —22. 
IGG ME padcack cece toes —6.7 —6.6 | Woolen and worsted goods..| —16.9 —20. 
i, =e —1.5 —0.1° Carpets and rugs... __.___-- —25.7 —43.3 
. =e —4.7 —4.1 | Dyeing and "finishing tex- 
Sugar refining, cane___.-.---- —4.1 —4.1. RRR Sao —11.0 —20.6 
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TABLE 3.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTA 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1930, WITH JUNE, 1929—Co 
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LS IN MANUPAG¢: 
ntinued ae, 















































Per cent of change Per cent of chang, 
June, 1930, com- June, 1930, cnr, 
pared with June, pared with) Jun. 
1929 1024) i 
Industry Industry 
Number| Amount Number 1110) 
on pay | of pay on pay fy 
roll roll roll 
Textiles and their products— Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Continued. u -_ = Sag eaten eaer pe —14,1 12.3 
Clothing, men’s....._._.-_-- —12.9| 25.4 eMeME . - - - --- ------------- ~25 0 —0.6 
Shirts and collars. -___.._..-_- | —12.3 —21.9 ees tile, and terra cotta_- tk 9 ; 7 “. 6 
Clothing, women’s- -- ------ —13.1 —22.6 ei ei i re ae 19 9 ~<a 
Millinery and lace goods..... —12.6 | —23.8 [J 9 “SO s-c-- rrr nr rrr nr nn eene ee ——) “a 

Iron and steel and their Metal preducts, other than 
__ | —13.5 —20, 2 iron and steel___.._________- —18,3 - 24. § 

Iron and steel____.._..__---- | —9.8 —16.3 Stamped and enameled 

Cast-iron pipe_-__......_---- | —7.4 —7.3 co , Milne ee —12.8 1X6 

Structural ironwork ----_---- —6. 2 —8.4 Brass, bronze, and copper 

Foundry and machine-shop MNES. SoG cetb tS —20.7 — 2,9 
eres —15.9 —22.9 

SS ie —14.1 —23.8 || Tobacco products.._________- —2.5 4.6 

Machine tools. ...........-- | —21.3 —31.9 Chewing and smoking to- 

‘Steam fittings and steam bacco and snuff__________- +0.9 3.9 
and hot-water heating ap- Cigars and cigarettes__-____- —2.9 18 
ERAS SS ES Sea } —18.1 —26. 2 

SLE ee ee | —15.8 —21.0 || Vehicles for land transpor- 

—_ aan 
Lumber and its products.___| —20.3| —22.8 pea A, higsouriesons pane : “8 

Lumber, sawmills. ________- | —29.0] 19.3 Gaveisaad wane ae I s 

Lumber, millwork _____----- | —23.9} 23.8 Car building cul soneising, . . : 

Furniture.__-..-----.------- | —19.1 —29.4 electric-railroad__._.._____- —3.3 2 

Leather and its products... s —- 5.5 —17.7 Car building and repairing, 
SSSR eas —5.6 —9.0 steam-railroad ......._.._- —12.5 
Boots and shoes. --_.-_.__.-- —5,4 —2.4 | 
Paper and printings -16 1.5 || Miscellaneous industries____- 16.8 7 In0 
Agricultural implements.._. 27.9 38. | 

Paper and pulp-_..--.-.-.-- —2.0 —3.7 Electrical mach appa- 

Paper boxes. --..----.--.--- —5.6 —7.6 ratus, and supplies ~16.9 9 

Printing, book and job -_. -- 1.7 —0.5 ‘aun ondaee 9 ~y 

Printing, newspapers... .--- +0. 5 +0. 4 Rubber boots and shoes.__.| —20. 1 | 

Chemicals and allied prod- Automobile tires.._..._.___- —24.4 26, 
| Se RR ORC ee —4,9 —4,4 Ghigballding..-............ +9. 2 +51 

SE ne ee ae a —8.1 —10.3 — = 

EA he TE —1.3 —3.9 All industries __.______.. —13,5 18,2 

Petroleum fefining._____-__-_- —21 +14 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 

Now Bases. . 6256-255 .5...... —13.7 —20.9 || West South Central___......._- —10.5 —1.8 
Middle Atiantic. ............... —11.9 epee ee —12.3 11.6 
East North Central_.........._- —185 EE EE ii been cinackebesnnen —14.6 - 13.4 
West North Central___.._.__.-- —9.6 —11.9 ——_—_— 
a ccinnmedsinmndne —8.4 —11.3 Alli divisions. -__.._._.___- —13.5 —18.2 
East South Central_._.......__- —14.1 —16.0 




















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184. 


Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS in manufacturing industries in June, 1°30), 
were 1.5 per cent lower than in May, 1930, and 5.4 per cent less than 


in June, 1929. The per cents of change in per capita earnings 


in June, 


1930, as compared with May, 1930, and June, 1929, for each industry, 


are shown in Table 4. 
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TABL! 1—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURBING INDUS- 
TRIES, JUNE, 1930, WITH MAY, 1930, AND JUNE, 1929 
Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
June, ae iH | June, 1930, com- 
= : 
Industry auminiteisa Industry Sees wie 
May, June, May, June, 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cnthing, MAGEE, oneness <ac +8. 5 —14.3 || Lumber, millwork...._-.-__---- —0.5 —0. 1 
Fertilizet®: ..2<..<054252-5.-.--- +8.0 ~3.7 5 ice @ae......-.-..-----.- gowset | ae +0.2 
Punent.--2.aeeetrosawen 2 +3.9 +1.8 || Car building and repairing, 
ConlectiOi Gs < ansdinde ese eons +3.8 —0.3 steam-railroad--...........---- —1.0 —3.1 
Stoves. .------------------------ +3.4 —5.8 Silk goods I cele aici nian etc isies tiny. orien Wore —1.1 —11.9 
Cigars and cigarettes_-........- +3.0 —2.1 || Structural ironwork ---_---.---- —1l,1 —2.7 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Steam fittings and steam and 
ond SNUG... sedating ned ins sa +2.6 —3.7 hot-water heating apparatus__ —1.2 —9.8 
Flour... ----=-------=->--------- +2. 4 +1.3 || Paper and pulp...--.--.-------- —1,3 —20 
Stamped and enameled ware--.-| +2.3 —6.5 || Machine tools. ............-.... —1.6 —13.7 
Hosiery and knit goods---_.-.-- +1.8 —10.5 || Woolen and worsted goods-.-.--- —1.6 —4.3 
Shirts and collars.._....--.----- +1.8 —10.0 7 Cotsen goeds...............:... —2.2 —8.1 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- Foundry and machine-shop 
Gets. ...  cacttheeeeaknwnwsons +1.7 —8.0 RE aR AEE ile NR —2.2 —8.3 
Carriages and wagons....------- +11 TF i I ined woke basics | —2.2 —12.5 
Paper DOW c 4 cnasokeos~3-+-~-++ +1.1 —1.9 || Iron and steel..............-..-- | 22 —7.1 
Petroleum refining.......------- +1.1 +3.4 || Rubber boots and shoes- - ---_-- ; —2.9 —10,2 
Car building and repairing, I ties ii ria ttre se emix teks = wine —3.0 —10.9 
electric-railroad.._--...-..---- +1.0 +O oi) eee... ..--...--.-- —3.6 —17.1 
Sugar refining, cane.....-..----- +0.7 —0.2 || Pianos and organs- -___-_-_------ —3.8 —10.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____- +0. 6 —5.9 || Cast-iron pipe. -.......-..-----.- —3.9 —0.1 
NT Santee ERG Sa aan eee +0.1 +1.0 || Shipbuilding. -._......-.-..---- —4.6 —3.7 
Leeth's Bee bs wees os ae +0.1 —3.9 || Clothing, women’s- ---_-.---_-- | —4,9 —10.8 
Printing, book and job_-—.-.---- +0. 1 +1.2 f Awutemmoniles...................- | —5.7 —7.5 
et pe Pena e ~ 2 2 TASES aE: (4) —3.6 || Carpets and rugs--------..----- —7.1 —23.6 
Boots and -6n0e6. ............... —0.1 —16.1 || Dyeing and finishing textiles___- —7.1 —10.8 
Printing, newspapers---_...-..-- —0.2 +0.3 || Millinery and lace goods..-----_- —7.1 —12.8 
ChemigQilc scctataadeds<s-..---- —0.3 —2.4 || Agricultural implements-.----_- —7.5 —14.3 
Electrical machinery, appara- Automobile tires.......-...----- —8.4 —2.9 
tus, and supplies. -..........- —0.4 +1.3 - 
Lumber, sawmills. -__...-..---- —0.4 +0.9 All ind ustries___________- | 2.5 —5,4 
Slaughtering and meat packing. —0.4 +0.9 




















' No change. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaRrLE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to June, 1930, together with average indexes for each 
of the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive. 

Tint 5.-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1930 
{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 









































Employment | Pay-roll totals 

Month 

1923 19% | 12s 1926 | 1927 108 | 192 1930 | 1923 #538 1925 | 1926 et 1929 | 1930 
January. _.... 106, 6|103. 8 97. 91100. 4| 97.3] 91.61 95.2] 90.2 95.8] 98.61 93.9] 98.0] 94.9] 89.61 94.5] 87.6 
February. _..| 108. 4/105. 1| 99. 7/101. 5| 99.0} 93.0| 97.4| 90.3) 99. 4/103. 8| 99. 3/102. 2/100. 6} 93.9|101.8| 90.7 
March ______.| 110, 8}104. 9]100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5| 93.7) 98.6, 89.8} 104. 7/103. 3|100. 8/103. 4/102. 0| 95. 2}103.9| 90.8 
April. __-7"} 110, 8102, 81100. 21101. 0| 98. 6| 93.3) 99. 1| 89. 1| 105. 7/101. 1] 98. 31101. 51100. 8| 93. 81104. 6| 89.8 
May ....40 a 110, 8} 98. 8} 98.9} 99. 8| 97. 6| 93.0) 99.2) 87.7) 109. 4] 96. 5| 98. 5| 99.8) 99.8 94. 1/1048) 87.6 
June....___..] 110.9} 95, 6} 98. 0} 99. 3] 97.0] 93. 1) 98.8] 85.5) 109. 3| 90.8] 95.7] 99.7| 97.4) 94. 2/102.8) 84.1 
July________.} 109, 2) 92 3) 97. 2) 97.7] 95.0} 92. 2| 98.2)... _. 104. 3} 84. 3) 93. 5) 95. 2} 93.0) 91.2) 98.2)... __ 
August_____. 108. 5| 92. 5| 97.8) 98.7] 95.1] 93.6) 98.6)... ___ 103. 7} 87. 2} 95. 4} 98.7! 95.0} 94. 2/102. 1). 
September... .| 108, 6} 94. 3} 98. 9/100. 3} 95.8] 95.0! 99.3)... _- 104. 4| 89. 8} 94. 4] 99. 3] 94. 1] 95. 4/102. 6)... 
October peste 108. 1} 95, 6|100. 4/100. 7} 95. 3} 95. 9| 98. 3)...__. 106. 8} 92. 4! 100. 4]102. 9} 95. 2) 99. 01102. 3). ___- 
plvember...| 107, 4) 95, 51100. 7} 99. 5) 93. 5} 95. 4) 94. 8)... 105. 4| 91. 4/100. 4] 99. 6} 91. 6) 96.1] 95.1)... _- 
ecember_...| 105, 4} 97. 3/100. 8} 98. 9} 92. 6] 95. 5| 91. 9]... __- 103. 2} 95. 7/101. 6| 99. 8} 93. 2} 97.7] 92.0)... _- 
Average. __ 108.9 08.9 #9. 3100.0 0.4 a. m1. 5} 188.8 104.3 H.¢ 92.7100. @ 96. 5 m4. 5100.4 1 88,4 











' \ verage for 6 months. 
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Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number 0! p,. 
sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufact rij, 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in each ,/ 
the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the ¢o). 
bined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for June, | (29 
and for April, Mav, and June, 1930. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted accord.ng to the jm. 
portance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for January, Februay. 
March, April, May, and June, 1930, and for each month of 1929. 
The first chart represents the 54 separate industries combined and 
shows the course of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employ- 
ment for each month of the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, and for 
January, February, March, April, May, and June, 1930, and follow- 
ing this presentation are charts showing the trend of employment 
alone through each month of 1929 and January, February, March, 
April, May, and June, 1930, in each separate industry. 


TABLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU. 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES JUNE, 1928, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1930 


{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





_—e 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 





June | April | May | June | June | April | May | June 
































General index. ____________.-- 98, 8 89.1 87.7 85.5 | 102.8 89. 8 
Food and kindred products______- 98. 9 93.7 94.3 95.3 | 102.7 97.1 98. 0 99, 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| 100.1 95. 2 95.8 98.6 | 103.2 98.8 99.9 102. 4 
CO EEE 83.0 83.3 80. 4 79. 2 86.8 | 85.1 80.5 | s2F 
SEG eek Pas 106.3 86. 2 97.6 99.2; 107.3 87.2 99.3, 100.2 
NN ic asinine nig ncn welt 97.0 95.9 95.0 95.5 | 101.0 100.7 98. 2 100.9 
CE go 103.8 97.3 97.8 98.9 105. 9 100.0 | 100.4) 1016 
Sugar refining, cane. -__-_--._..-_.- 97.5 94.8 97.4 93.5} 103.6 040/ 1028; 4 
Textiles and their products_______- 97.3 88, 7 85.9 83.7 97.3 83. 2 78.2) 75.1 
CAN iia os aiicislincleauek was 96.8 86.9 83.9 81.3 95. 2 82. 2 Yi 73.5 
Hosiery and knit goods-----..-.-- 97.7 91.0 89.9 88.9 | 104.6 90. 8 84.6, ri] 
Sil 3 leah so Aelia niet wo igs 97.9 95.3 89.3 86.2 | 102.9 92. 8 83.7 79.9 
Woolen and worsted goods-___--_. 96.1 73.7 78.1 79.9 97.0 67.1 76.6 77.0 
Car iitenakdesancod 106. 1 95. 0 86. 7 78.8 99.8 77.6 67.1 if. 6 
re and textiles___-_- 101.6 98.0 94.8 90.4; 100.8 96.3 90. 4 | MU. 
Clothing, men’s.................. 93.7 81.9 78.6 81.6 92.9 67.2 61.4 69.3 
hirts and collars... ...-.......-- 91.1 86.9 81.5 79.9 86.7 76.8 67.9 67.7 
Clothing, women’s.-_-_._-_-...-- | 104.2} 103.8 98.9 90. 5 97.5 97.5 86.7 70.9 
Millinery and lace goods_-______. 91.9 97.7 89.5 80.3 91.9 97.6 84.0 | 70.0 
Iron and steel and their products_.| 101.7; 91.9 90.6, 88.0) 106.8 92.8) 89.5 si,2 
ape ty ats aee een OE COTE EETTE 97.2; 90.8; 90.7) 87.7) 1040; 043; 92.0) *.0 
Cc EE a coe Re 78. 6 72.1 72. 5 72.8 78. 3 74.5 75. 2 72.6 
s Egg 102.3 94.7 95. 4 96.0 | 104.7 96. 3 96.3 5.9 
Foundry and machine-shop - 
soe sie Gitte dct ksh aim cn oe 108.6 96. 4 94.0 91.3; 113.5 96.8 92.1) &.: 
tires sew nnter nnn ~k <r 92.8; 83.4) 82.2) 79.7) 95.9) 748). 73.2) #3 
Machine tools...__._....._..___-- 132.3} 110.4) 107.2] 104.1 144.1 107.6 | 102.8 Ys. 2 
Steam and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus... _. 76.6) 68.8] 67.7) 62.7); 76.4; 65.0] 61.7 5.4 
WI im os oe es 92.2 79.4 78.1 77.6 89.0 70.7 68. 4 70.3 
Lumber and its products.______ _- 89.8 “4,1 73.2 71.6 90.7 72,1 72.2 70.0 
, 89.6) 73.7' 73.5] 71.7] 90.6) 75.4] 75.2 73.1 
Lumber, millwork - .___.........- 87.4) 68.0] 68.3; 66.5) 87.9! 67.3 69. 2 67.0 
AO taisia Uligco eh a tly wage ix mo 900 92.0 78.7 75.6 74.4 92.9 70.8 68.2 60.0 
Leather and its products__._______ 88, 5 88. 9 85.8 83.6 86.8 78.9 73.1 iid 
Te el sc ieeemneii 90.0} 88.3] 86.8] 85.0| 92.2) 862] 85.5 83.9 
Boots and shoes. ................. 88.1 89.1 85. 6 83.3 85. 2 76.8 69.6 07.8 
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taste: 6.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLTOTALS IN MANU- 
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Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 
elceniis a . is oe 
June | April May | June June | April | May | June 
paper and printing. ----.----.-..-- 100, 2 99.7 99.6 98.6; 105.2 105.1; 104.9; 103.6 
we? U, ee 95. 7 94.9) 94.6) 93.8] 97.7; 97.5] 961) 941 
~<a 93.2] 89.3] 87.8] 880) 99.7; 93.2} 909; 921 
Printing, book and job_-_-_._---- 100.9 100.5 | 100.8 99.2; 104.8 | 104.2] 105.6; 104.3 
Printing, newspapers............-| 107.7 109. 0 109. 1 108. 2 112.6 | 1146 114.3 113.0 
Chemicals and allied products...._ 94.4 101.7 93.0 89. 8 99.9 | 1062.0 97.0 95.5 
en weak 101.3 94. 4 94.0 93. 1 105. 8 96. 5 96. 0 94.9 
ip. SBbe at. 63. 6 145. 7 84.9 62. 8 73.6 139.9 88. 6 70. 7 
Petroleum refining --.....-._--- 4 96. 4 96. 1 94.5 94. 4 98. 9 100. 7 99.3 100. 3 
Stone, day, and giass products._.| 90.7 78.6 79.1 77.9 90.8 75.7 75.5 74.7 
gO Na a ee as 85. 5 Yi Oe 81.4 83.4 87.6 Pe 81.9 87.1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____-__- 87.6 67.0 69.5 | 69.4 86. 2 61.8 63.9 64.1 
PGR ciiriguticdenkewetees<. os 93. 8 90. 6 86.4 | 83.1 90. 5 84.6 76. 6 71.4 
Glass i eg 96. 4 90.3 88.2; 84.6 99. 5 89.8 87.8 84. 1 
Metal products, other than iron 
eS Ee eee 98.9 83.8 82.1 80.8; 104.6 82. 6 78.5 | 78.7 
Stamped and enameled ware-___- 91.1 83. 6 81.5 | 79.4 93. 4 81.7 76. 2 76.0 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 
Oe ass .-| 102.6 83.9 82.4: 81.4 109. 1 82.9 79.4 79.7 
Tobacco products.__________. ciara 93.5 906.1; 914) 912) 93.6/ 81.7) 86.9 89.3 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
4 SOS 87.1 88.8 87.4 | 87.9 91.4 87.2 86.0 88.5 
Cigars and cigarettes_.._.....__-- 94.3 90. 3 91.9 | 91.6 93.9 81.0 87.0 89.4 
Vehictes for land transportation..| 103.1 86.8 | 87.0! 827) 100.8| 91.5! 90.7 83.1 
pe a ee 123. 4 96. 1 97.5; 90.9 127.4 98. 1 98.9 86.8 
Carriages and wagons___._______- 79.4 64.5 63.0 59. 5 83. 1 71.6 70.1 67.0 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
LS a RP 90. 6 89.4 88. 5 87.6 93. 8 92. 6 91.3 91.3 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
"a el ile al ata ean 85.9 78.5 yc ef 75. 2 93. 0 84.8 82.3 78.8 
Miscellaneous industries --_______- 115.3 | 101.8 98.6 95.9) 118.5 | 105.4 | 102.8 97.2 
Agricultural implements EF aa aieaiea 126. 9 114.7 107.0; 91.5 131.3 117.5 102.8 81.3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
ne eee... =... 123.1 109. 2 105. 1 102. 3 127.7 114.2 110.9 107.4 
Pianos and orgams.__.__---...-.-- 64. 6 49.2 47.5 45. 5 61.8 42.9 42.1 38. 8 
Rubber boots and shoes_________- 93. 2 86.0 78.1 74.5 97.8 83.3 75.9 70.3 
Automobile tires...............-- 113.9 83. 1 85.3 86. 1 113. 1 87.0 89. 8 83.1 
SRI. best. ..>-.-.------ 107.4 121.7 118.0 117.3 113. 2 125. 9 125. 4 119. 0 





























Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in June, 1930 


_ TEN THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO establishments 
in 54 manufacturing industries reported in June as to force employed 
and working time of employees. Twenty-eight per cent of the estab- 
lishments had a full normal force of employees, 71 per cent were 
working with reduced forces, and 1 per cent were idle; employees in 
64 per cent of the establishments were working full time and em- 


ployees in 34 per cent were working part time. 


The establishments in operation had an average of 84 per cent of 
a full normal force of employees who were working an average of 93 
per cent of full time; these percentages indicate a decrease of 1 per 
cent in average force and average working time from May to June. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926 - 1930. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACT: RING 
untt IN JUNE, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED } \ EM. 
| Operating establishments only 
| | : ies 
| 
Establish- | Per ow of windlass | 
ments re- establish- | 4véerage | Ba 
porting || mentsin | per cent ic sone Cae verag 
|| which em-| offull , tablishments | })1 cent 
Industry | ployees time | Operating with =“ full 
|| worked worked Pra. 
by em- | 7 Ce Cil- 
ployees | ateberiy 
eee ay ae ee a. > Gan abish. 
Total; Per | ishments, Full Part e ar 
num- | cent Aad haa operating) normal | normal 
ber | idle | force | force 
. 
a | Food and kindred products________. H4ees| ¢) | 85] 15 97; 39/61 % 
; : Slaughtering and meat packing..._| 173 |______ 83 17 99 | 45 | 55 4 
oe ae ee eee | 251; ii 6&4 45 90 8 | 92 | fy 
Ice cream...........- BS) he SEEN?  ) = |} 89 11 | 99 | 35 | 65 § 
i ampambbagbencsctnacccespesecel ME 83 17 | 97 | 37 | 62 ) 
a <P a aie | 680 }____.- 97 3 | 99 | 51 | 49 y 
Sugar refining, cane-----.__---__-- | 85 15 | 98 | 38 | 62 j 
j | | i } 
Textiles and their products. —e lame} 4 || 57] 40! ©; | " 
Ee a a 3 44 52 | 85 | 19 | 77 
4 Hosiery and knit goods.._________- | 301 | 1 || 64 35 | 91 25 | 74 ‘4 
" Silk goods. ......-- RF 4 || 67 29 | 93 29 | 67 | ») 
2 Wedeo and worsted goods - ..| 168 3 53 44 | 89 14 | 83 | 7 
i Carpets and rugs._.........-.-..-.| > ae 30 70 | 77 13 | 87 | ’ 
Dyeing and finishing-___..______- es | 2 eee 43 57 | 86 | 19 | 8] a) 
a Ss  § ae | 210 5 60 35 | 93 34 61 \ 
5 Shirts and collars__..............-- 71 7 | 54 39 | 91 41 | 52 ' 
q Clothing, women’s -----.--.._.-.-- | 162 10 72 17 | 99 35 55 % 
i Millinery and lace goods____-_-.._. ao) 2 ae 63 | 37 | 94 | 18 | 82 ‘ 
: Iron and steel and their products__| 1,775 1 47 52 88 | 22 | 77 | 
zi EE SES eee 160 6 54 39 | 89 | 18 | 76 | 4) 
e CN I i en 38 3 37 61 | 76 11 | 87 
aq Structural ironwork - -.-_..-.....-- oe-f.....- 71 29 | 95 | 28 72 
§ Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
SE iplnnsdaeseseceontine ns necjine 1,008} () || 48] 51 89 | 19} 80 . 
i 8 SE el : OP Bsises 25 75 83 | 1 | 89 4 
E Machine tools--._..-.. - 36 64 87 | 40 | 60 7 
Ph Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
2 water heating apparatus______-_-_- 102 2 36 62 84 | 26 | 72 
: icenendeesccsa~<2+--------- | 107 2 35| 64 83 24 74 vi 
5 Lumber and its products... _______| 1,152] 2 | 54| 44 0 17 si i 
Es Lumber, sawmills. ..............-- 537 2 66 31 93 20 78 
: Lumber, millwork __--------.---.-- 272 1} 52 47 90 12 86 
ni i aps i cs winnie 343 2 | 35 63 85 17 $1 
| 
Leather and its products._________. 386 2|| 61) 37 92 27 71 ‘ 
SS SE a ee 120 1|} 79 20 97 29 70 
ETSI 266 3 52 45 90 26 | 71 ) 
Paper and printing_______________-- 1,018 i 83 17 98 46 | 58 wi 
pores a eee 159 4 74 22 95 35 | 60 | 9 
italia cna shannon cbinat 160 1 51 48 91 | 25 | 74 si 
nting, book and job__-.____.___- 2 88 12 99 46 | 54 Wi 
Printing, newspapers_-___.__.._-_--- _ 3s ae 96 4 100 | 62 | 38 0 
Chemicais ana allied products.____ 28| 1) 79| 19 | 13) 86 " 
ESE RL ¢ SS Se 113 2 80 19 96 24 be w | 
a | 139 1 73 25 96 | 4 | 5 ” 
Petroleum refining-.--_---- “ | See BOG t..-5-4 F 100 17 | 83 4 
Stone @ Gag. and glass products____- . 3 4 " = - 2 : 
Brick, Pas Wak Gana enie. 2 s38 | 3 || 71| 25 |. 3 il 
a ER PTE Sn 90 1 53 | 46 89 33 8 bl 
BEEN LE ETE te a ae 109 5 $4 il 98 35 61 a 
Metal ucts, other than iron 
TRS iu Se RR a 208 | (!) so; 41 92 22 71 ” 
Stamped and enameled ware...._._ 65 65 34 93 25 74 % 
Brass, bronze, and copper products.| 143 |___.-- 56 44 91 21 79 





























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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apie 7-—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN JUNE, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY EM- 
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= Operating establishments only 
. Per cent of 
Establish- Average 
ments re- || @Stablish- | per cent | Per cent of es- ae 
porting ous on. offull | tablishments "a full 
Industry | time | operating with | normal 
Sed worked force em 
Total | Per |] pun | part ihestad-| Full | Part procs pal 
num- | cent || time | time | ishments| normal | normal | “Os \ » 
ber | idle operating! force | force & 
| Tobacco products._-....__....._._.- 198 2 59 39 93 35 63 ge 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
SRG cei aedasinmotncetcdcucas . | ae 58 42 93 38 62 95 
Cigars and cigarettes__......_.__... 174 7 59 39 93 35 63 99 
| Vehicles for land transportation ___| 1,129 | (‘) 62 | 38 as 23 77 81 
ree Sl an ae WP inne 52 48 90 32 68 81 
Carriages and wagoms_-___________- 45 2 60 38 93 11 87 64 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
(aise Sins ncccneccescs Wiis se 12 99 40 | 60 93 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
tS Rca eee 46 54 91 9 91 78 
Miscellaneous industries.._._______. 406 1 60, 39 | 88 31 68 86 
Agricultural implements____---___- ae Siedane 50 50 | 90 29 71 81 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
SG es. 5.6... ..-.-5.- 167 1 || 60 39 92 33 66 85 
Pianos and organs--___...........-- 53 2 42 57 86 6 92 65 
Rubber boots and shoes... ..___.__. 7 14 71 14 99 14 | 71 75 
Ate ee sc... csc aa 60 40 | 95 | 31 69 85 
Se en cnvewenscccccsees | 68 1 || 85 13 | 99 | 50 49 | 98 
All industries... ‘w, sez; 1] of) a |. Se CU 34 








1Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in June, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—showed a decrease of 2.5 per cent in June as com- 
pared with May, and pay-roll totals decreased 3.4 per cent. 
The 1,437 mines reported had in June 291,399 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $7,358,088. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in June there was a decrease of 3.2 per cent 
in employment as compared with May, and a decrease of 4.6 per cent 
in pay-roll totals. 

Employment in June, 1930, was 2.3 per cent lower than in June, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 16.9 per cent higher.’ 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for May and June are 
shown in Pable :: 


TABLE LL—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 


_— 








A 
Number on pay roll Per wre git roll Per 
Geographic division Mines cent of cent of 
May, 1930 | June, 1930 | “8828! May, 1930 | June, 1930 | Change 








es 


Middle Atlantie!__________. 153 96, 761 93,674 | —3.2 | $3,175,815 | $3, 630, 505 4.6 


—_—_—.. 


























' See footnote 5, p. 184. 
* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining decreased 2.2 per ct jy 
June as compared with May and pay-roll totals decreased 2.5 per en 
as shown by reports from 1,284 mines, in which there were, in .\\ine 
197,725 employees whose combined earnings in one week wer 
$4,327,583. 

Employment in June, 1930, was 6.7 per cent lower than in .iine 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 16.0 per cent smaller.* | 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England «iyi. 
sion, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN /ic ar 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 








Number on pay roll Amount of BY roll 


(1 wee 
Geographic division ! i = 
June, 1930 May, 1930 , June, 1930 


Per 




















Middle Atlantic 392 | 60, 726 


$1, 437, 287 | $1, 369, 645 
498,868 | 471, 008 
91,389 | 85, 98s 

1, 190, 754 | 1, 195, O89 
803, 603 

39, 552 

$22, 186 

40, 512 


| 


| 
oo > 


West North Central 59 | q 4, 628 
320 | 52, 785 

41, 296 
2, 187 

12,114 
1, 441 


197, 725 


+t! 
-rPr 
| Oe Dowms.8 


| + 





ne | & 


4, 327, 583 














1 See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 184. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in June, 1930 


TALLIFEROUS mines in June showed a decrease in employ- 
AVA ment of 3.3 per cent as compared with May, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 4.7 per cent. The 345 mines covered had in June 52,760 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $1,526,045. 
Sonke ent in June, 1930, was 18.5 per cent lower than in June, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 22.7 per cent lower.* 
- Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous 
mining is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 








Number on pay roll apy o> roll 


Geographic division ! 








May, 1930 


F 
: 


May, 1930 | June, 1930 











§| 28 





°F) pReesee 
& 

s vB gaB 

3| 8882355 

















1 See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 184. 
* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in June, 
1930 


DECREASE of 0.5 per cent in employment coupled with an 
increase of 0.8 per cent in earnings from er to June was shown 
by reports received from 731 establishments in this industrial group. 
The reporting establishments had 38,036 employees whose combined 
pay roll in one week in June was $1, 013, 002. 
imployment in June, 1930, was 15.3 per cent lower than in June, 
1929, i pay-roll totals were 17.7 per cent less.* 
Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 



































‘ its Amount of pay roll 

| Estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) —_ 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments change change 

May, 1930 | June, 1930 May, 1930 | June, 1930 

Now Bagtscé.. ..35562..-.- | 108 5, 106 5,184; +1.5 $152, 660 $154, 723 +1.4 
Middle Atlantic__........-.--| 108 7, 110 7,238 | +1.8 201, 951 203, 987 +1.0 
East North Central_......-.--| 217 10, 060 9,869 | —1.9 312, 247 316, 358 +1.3 

West North Central__---__----| 75 2, 429 2, 385 —1.8 60, 996 | 60, 970 | —(?) 
South Atlantic. ..........._-- 90 5, 995 6,038 | +0.7 117, 009 | 117, 183 +0. 1 
East South Central_---------- } 58 3, 287 3, 407 +3.7 55, 750 57, 398 +3.0 
West South Central -__------- 39 2, 891 2, 639 —8.7 | 67, 192 63, 747 —5.1 
Monies o)soseas> s+ -~= 4 96 80 | —16.7 | 2, 629 | 1,938 | —26.3 
Packie. ..icnluenaiaes+- sal 32 1,251 1,196 | 44 34, 527 | 36,698 | +6.3 
All divisions _._______-- 731 38, 225 38, 036 | —0.5 | 1, 004, 961 | 1, 013, 002 +0. 8 

7. 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p 
? Less than one-tenth of : saed cent. 


5. Employment in Crude Petroleum Production in June, 1930 


EPORTS received from 449 crude petroleum producing estab- 

lishments having 25,218 employees whose earnings in one week 

in June were $866,359 show increases of 0.5 per cent and of 2.0 per 
cent in employment and pay-roll totals, respectively. 

As data for this industry were not collected for the months prior 
to January, 1930, no comparison over the year interval is available 
at this time. 

Details for each geographic division except New England are 
shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CRUDE 
oe elem racneTees COMPANIES IN rani AND JUNE, 1930 



































Estab-| Number on pay roll} per mee of a roll in 
Geographie division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments | way, 1930 | June, 1930 | “®®98°} May, 1930 | June, 1930 | “Change 

pe | 

Middle Atlantic............_- 37 991 973 | —1.8 $27, 609 $26,912 -—2.5 
East North Central......_____ 6 49 47| —41 1, 748 1,616 —7.6 
West North Central......___- 4 91 97| +66 3, 149 2,841 -—9.8 
South Atlantie._............- 10 585 606 | +3.6 17, 104 18,113 +5.9 
East South Central.__.....__- 4 274 273| —0.4 6, 932 6,710' —3.2 
West South Central_....____- 328 20, 959 21,173 | +1.0 706, 859 732, 049 +3.6 
Moumi ee ee 15 228 215| —5.7 7, 745 7, 731 —0.2 
ea ae 45 1, 911 1,834 | —4.0 77, 825 70, 387 +9.6 
All divisions...._______ 449 25, 088 25,218 | +05 848, 971 866,359 | +2.0 











' See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 184. 
* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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6. Employment in Public Utilities in June, 1930 


Is aoe eames in 10,941 establishments—telephone and _ :ule- 
graph companies, power, light, and water companies, ind 
electric railroads combined—increased 0.3 per cent in June as ¢)m.- 
pared with May, and pay-roll totals increased 1.4 per cent. Thiese 
establishments had in June 769,375 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $23,357,480. 

Employment in public utilities was 1.1 per cent lower in June. 
1930, than in June, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 2.3 per cent 
greater. 

- Data for the three groups into which public utilities have been 
separated follow. 


Telephone and Telegraph 


EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 0.1 per 
cent higher in June than in May, and earnings increased 0.2 per 
cent. The 7,451 establishments reporting had in June, 351,215 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $9,912,691. 

Employment in June, 1930, was 1.7 per cent below the level of 
June, 1929, but pay-ro]l totals were 3.4 per cent higher in June, 
1930, than in June, 1929. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 











! 


Amount of per roll 
Per (1 week) Per 
Geographic division ! i : a cent of 


Number on pay roll 








change 


June, 1930 May, 1930 | June, 1930 | 








$881,187 | $898, 240 
3, 517,337 | 3, 535, 521 
2, 181,921 | 2, 187, 401 

792, 451 803, 694 
610, 995 606, 018 
256, 377 254, 634 
447, 751 444, 910 
197, 376 196, 615 
1, 008, 808 985, 658 


9,894,203 | 9,912,691 


New England 7 30, 103 
Middle Atlantic__..........-- 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic. _........-...- 
East South Central 
West South Central 


Serres: 
a So m OO OO Go bt 





+ Itt! | ++++ 
2\rr 




















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184 
Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 1.2 per cent 
eater in June than in May, and pay-roll totals were 3.2 per cent 
igher. The 3,015 establishments reporting had in June 260,(92 
us Po whose combined earnings in one week were $8,375,860. 
mployment in June, 1930, was 3.9 per cent higher than in June, 
1929, st ay-roll totals were 7.4 per cent greater.* 
Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 





« For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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Tance 2—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 


























— ! 
Amount of pay roll | 
Estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) Per 

Geographic division ! lish- | cent of |__ 22: oe 
ments , change | change 

May, 1930 | June, 1930 | May, 1930 | June, 1930 | 

} 
Mow MEL 6 22+ --5~~. 22250 235 21, 724 21,937 | +1.0)| $702, 502 $712,783 | 41.5 
Middle Atlantic- ----- viene 343 65, 979 66,855 | +1.3 | 2,129, 357 2, 203,116 | 3 +3.5 
East North Central_.........- 573 58, 726 59, 067 +0.6 | 1,976,592 | 2,052, 797 | +3.9 
West North Central___-....-- 414 29, 004 29, 091 +0. 3 | 843, 481 878, 351 +4. 1 
South Atlantic. ....-..-..-.-- 262 23, 373 23,584 +0.9|  704,888| 727.748! 43.2 
East South Central-_--__---.---| 176 8, 076 8, 514 +5. 4 | 194, 378 195,395 | +0.5 
West South Central... -.---- | 554 18, 377 18, 860 | +2. 6 509, 973 534,212 ' +48 
Mounmtmilaso->.---..--...-... | 128 6, 215 6,287 | +1.2) 192, 700 198,423 | +3.0 
ge ER SES ene | 330 26, 250 26,497 | +0.9 861, 710 873, 041 +1.3 
All divisions ______._-_-- | 3,015 | 257, 724 260,692 +1.2 | 8,115,581 | 8, 375, 866 +3, 2 











| See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184. 
Electric Railroads 


EMPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric rail- 
roads, exclusive of car shops, decreased 0.4 per cent from May to 
June, while pay-roll totals increased 1 per cent. The 475 establish- 
ments reporting had in June 157,468 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $5,068, 923. 

A comparison of employment and earnings in this group over the 
year period shows a drop of 6.3 and 4.6 per cent, respectively, in the 
two items. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 

TsBLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE OPERA- 


TION AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC RAILROADS IN MAY AND 
JUNE, 1930 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 





























| Estab- Per | (1 week) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
| ments l change | change 
May, 1930 June, 1930 | May, 1930 | June, 1930 
New England. ______- wiieiedoaag at 49 14, 656 14, 684 | +0. 2 $528, 869 $529, 053 +(?) 
Middle Atlantic._........__.- 111 41, 580 41,415 | —0.4! 1,300,049; 1,300,104) +(%) 
East North Central... -__.---- 100 48, 381 47, 772 —1.3 | 1, 606, 938 1, 608, 689 +0. 1 
West North Central______.__- 64 14,977 ! 14, 955 —0.1 460, 237 481, 182 +4. 6 
South Atlantic. __........___- 52 8, 700 | 8,856 | +1.8 240, 705 249, 265 +3. 6 
East South Central__-.._---.-- 11 4, 057 | 4,169; +28 110, 373 107, 632 —2.5 
West South Central_______._- 38 6, 021 6, 025 +0. 1 | 158, 473 167, 084 +5. 4 
ee 14 2, 393 2,445 | +2.2 65, 520 68, 112 +4.0 
Mkt... 36 17, 389 | 17,147 | —1.4 548, 096 557,802 | +1.8 
All divisions. .__._.._.- 475 158, 154 | 157,468  —0.4 5,019,260 | 5,068,923 +1,0 
i { | i 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


7. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in June, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 9,289 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined--—showed a decrease of 2.3 per cent in June 
as compared with May, while pay-roll totals remained practically 
unchanged. These establishments had in June 310,021 — 
whose combined earnings in one week were $8,067, 815. 


’ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 0.3 per cen: jn 
June as compared with May, while pay-roll totals showed a gai: of 
1.2 per cent over the month i The 2,072 establishm. nts 
reporting had in June 65,585 employees and pay-roll totals of $2,104, ||. 

Employment in June, 1930, was 2.7 per cent lower than in Jiine, 
1929, and pay-roll totals showed no change over the 12-month 
period.“ 

_-Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI: (1 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 








Amount of pay roll 


Number on pay roll (1 week) 


Geographic division ! 








of 
change 
May, 1930 | June, 1930 May, 1930 | June, 1930 





$108, 945 $108, 742 
315, 621 314, 575 | 
439, 114 445, 389 
430, 939 437, 172 
123, 671 123, 904 

55, 448 55, 158 
179, 506 182, 382 
61, 706 63, 752 

364, 025 373, 737 


2,078,975 | 2,104,811 


ee 
— ee 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
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1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184. 


Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade decreased 2.9 per cent in June ani 
pay-roll totals decreased 0.5 per cent. 

The 7,217 establishments from which reports were received had in 
June 244,436 employees whose earnings in one week were $5,963 ,()()4. 

Employment in June, 1930, was 3.6 per cent lower than in June, 
1929, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.8 per cent.” 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI( AL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 








Number on pay roll mae 4 roll 


Percent 
| of 


Geographic division 1! 








May, 1930 | June, 1930 May, 1930 
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1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184. 
- © For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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8. Employment in Hotels in June, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in hotels showed no change in June as compared 

with May and pay-roll totals decreased 0.3 per cent. The 
2,069 hotels for which reports were received had in June 159,621 
employees whose earnings in one week were $2,732,847. 

‘The South Atlantic division again showed the greatest decreases in 
both employment and pay roll, 7.2 per cent and 7.3 per cent, respec- 
tively, mm 8 two items. The four Central divisions also reported 
losses in employment and pay roll from May to June. Seasonal 
increases in employment due to opening of summer-resort hotels 
were reported in the four remaining divisions. 

Kmployment in June, 1930, was 1.3 per cent less than in Suu, 1929, 
and pay-roll totals were 0.6 per cent smaller.’ 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be inter- 
preted as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The gdm 
totals here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the 
value of board or room femnighell employees, and, of course, no satis- 
factory estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way 
of tips. The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not 
only among localities but among hotels in one locality and among 
employees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and 
room, others are given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the 
division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amouat 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 
































> 
eae of y roll 
Num 
ber on pay roll Per eek) Per 
Geographic division ! Hotels cent of | cent of 
| change 
May, 1930 —_ 1930 May, 1930 | June, 1930 | 
oe 
New England... .............- 122 8, 698 9,612 | +10.5 $144, 560 $156, 498 +8. 3 
Middle / eee: 399 49, 355 50, 059 +14 907, 866 915, 064 +0. 8 
East North Central......____- 400 34, 598 34, 404 —0.6 617, 236 614,620, —0.4 
W est North Central___.._._.. 228 14, 119 13, 939 -—1.3 207, 512 206,723 —0.4 
South Atlantie.____._. Re. 187 14, 474 13,432 | —7.2 216, 969 201,051, —7.3 
East South Central_.___.____- 69 5, 749 5, 494 —4.4 73, 958 71,3388, —3.5 
West South Central _________- 147 9, 470 9, 306 —1.7 135, 046 128,242; —5.0 
Mountain Yo eS een 129 4, 073 4, 187 +2.8 70, 157 71,110; =+1.4 
| RE oa 388 19, 067 19, 188 +0. 6 368, 730 368, 201 | —0. 1 
All divisions __...__.__. 2, 069 159, 603 159, 621 +(2) | 2,742,034 | 2, 732, 847 | —0,3 











' See footnotes 4 to 12, p 
? Less than one-tenth a . onl cent. 


* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in June, 19:0 


Sag NING and preserving establishments reported an incres-« of 
26.4 per cent in employment in June as compared with May and 
an increase of 21.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. Substantial incri-ase; 
in employment and pay roll were + in eight of the nine geographic 
divisions. The New a division alone reported decreased en). 
ployment and earnings in June due to reduced operations in the {ish- 
packing industry. 

Reports were received from 779 establishments having in |/ine 
44,762 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $792,714. 

Employment in June, 1930, was 8.4 per cent higher than in Jiine. 
1929, and pay-roll totals increased 13.4 per cent over the vear 
period.* 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1930 








Amount of pay roll 

Estab- | Number on pay roll (1 week) a 
Geographic division ! lish- eR a PB one cent of 
ments change 
May, 1930 | June, 1930 











$28, 243 $17, 676 
163, 695 181, 189 
132, 285 155, 480 
22, 398 25, 224 
35, 682 37, 255 
15, 764 
8, 413 
29, 365 
322, 348 


792, 714 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 
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1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 184. 





Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Public Utilities, Trade, Hotels, and Canning 


HE following table shows the index numbers of employment ani 

pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous 
mining, quarrying, public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, 
and canning and preserving from January, 1929, to June, 1930, with 
the monthly average for 1929 as 100: 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 211. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State, 


4 monthly trend of employment from January, 19:3 4, 
. May, 1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having oper: 
ating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index nuiihe 
published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed fry 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, usit:+ {hy 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE | \ 1 D 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100} 
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1 Average for 5 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of May, 1929, and April and May, 1930, and pay-roll totals for the 
entire month of each month considered. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘executives, officials, and staff assistants”’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—M\), |%, 
‘3 APRIL AND MAY, 1930 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occup- 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups 








— sg ow at Total earnings 


Occupation eae ea | 
May, April, April, | May, 
1929 1930 929 1930 


O30 





, 631, 351 $35, 589, 452 
, 338, 009 | 20, 424, 305 
Stenographers and typists 24, 738 3, 202, 695 | 3. 13. 339 
Maintenance of way and struec- | 
. k 36, 020,163 | 3%, 441,526 
Laborers, extra d wor : 
sete 4, 404, 226 | 5, 273, 817 
14, 157, 525 | 15, 313, 913 


58, 110, 814 | 57, 690, o 
7 14, 114, 61d 
&, 24, 700 
10, 14, U6 





power plants, and stores 3, 371, 366 
Common laborers (shops, engi 
power plants, 

















3, 877, 879 | 3, > 30, 0s 
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TaBL:: 2-—-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MAY, 1929, 
APRIL AND MAY, 1930—Continued 








Occupation 


Transportation, other than train, 

engine and y 
StatiGiRbaeen coe ce cme wane 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 


Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms)... -...-..-.-.--.- 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
SOD etritieine<e8 ne tne 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostiers) __ - 
Transportation, train and engine. 
Road conductors............-..-.. 
Road brakemen and flagmen..--_. 
Yard brakemen, and yard helpers- 
Road engineers and motormen. --.- 
Road fireman and helpers.-_..-_- 


All Cun sain ees <<. 20 cked 





























Number of employees at 
middle of month Total earnings 
May, April, May, May, April, May, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 
195,902 | 185,469 | 184,906 | 25, 302,994 | 23,322,370 | 23, 701, 857 
29, 310 28, 864 28,855 | 4,778,845 | 4,608,242] 4, 692, 364 
23, 202 22, 276 22,101 | 3,688,941 | 3,430,065 | 3,513, 063 
34, 342 30, 319 30,052 | 3,409,599 | 2,873,693 | 2,894,452 
20, 665 20, 031 20,015 | 1,600,482 1,562,514] 1,570,017 
21, 671 20, 753 20,622 | 4,321,138 | 4,044,393 | 4 100, 412 
311, 237 | 287,611 | 288,935 | 66, 135,952 | 57,675,905 | 59, 064, 302 
34, 999 32, 421 32,553 | 8,811,126 | 7,784,747] 7,992,501 
69, 100 63, 100 433 | 12, 676, 323 | 10, 932, 443 | 11, 231, 814 
52, 851 48, 751 49,101.) 9, 766,187 | 8,411,631 | 8, 589,941 
41, 437 38, 649 38, 820°| 11, 838, 493 | 10, 362, 705 | 10, 647, 276 
42, 063 39, 163 39, 386:| 8,701,525 | 7,569,840] 7,776, 660 
1, 697, 400 (1, 555, 692 | 1, 584, 643 (242, 765, 789 (217, 704, 996 (221, 588, 551 





Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


"Tea following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls have 
been compiled from reports received from the various State labor 


offices: 


PER CENT CF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 


















































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
April to May, 1930 May to June, 1930 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
og Pay roll — Pay roll 
Diinols Iowa 
Stone, clay, and glass Food and kindred prod- 
PrOQuet isos... +3.3 +5. 6 is aAltatiinditas aw ise nwane | 
Metals, machinery, and Cities niewnees 2 Sea 
conveyances..........._. —3.4 —6.2 || Iron and steel works______- St, 2 
Wood products-........._- —1.6 +.9 || Lumber products__-___._... [i > SARI 
Furs and leather goods_._ -- —9.0 —5.1 || Leather products-_.__.__.. I  Mlidadinicanse 
Printing nat ; wn ag +4 3 +3 é "2a : Dish iny pens 2 
nting paper ‘gd . ‘ and pu op ARE (ot 2 
Westie a cide acne es —.9 —.8 | Patent medicines, chemi- 
Clothing and ae +.5 +.3 cals, and compounds. -.. | ES Re 
ood, beverages, and to- Stone and clay products... a a 
ROOD. kis Sok bein cca m +1.5 +2.3 || Tobacco and cigars -__..-.- se ERRORS ea 
Miscellaneous. ....<......- +2.9 —6.3 || Railway-car shops_________ en CRG sae 
All manufacturing...|__ —1.7 —2 9 || Various industries. _-.....- $2.1 }.-....-.--.-- 
Trade, wholesale and retail.| +1. 2 +40 An ee... Bi kok Setanta 
et Se ‘ -. 
Public utilities............ +.3 +1.7 Maryland 
nie —19.0 —27.7 
eee meee = Food products___........-- +.3 —0.4 
wa and contracting -- +14.8 +23.0 || ‘Textiles._................. —2.3 —2.8 
All nonmanufactur- Iron and steel and their 
eas —.7 +.7 ES —2.1 —5.5 
. Lumber and its products - - —6.0 —10.8 
All industries_....... —1.4 —1.6 || Leather and its products =. —.3 +2.1 
Rubber tires............... +1.1 —1.8 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN. EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPEC IE] 
STATES—Continued 
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Monthly period—Continued 
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Per cent of change, Per cent of ©) inye 
May to June, 1930 | March to Apr |. 143) 
State, and industry group ‘eel RBON bccrae cipme: State, and industry group ;——-—— Sta 
| Employ- | . Employ- : 
| ment | Pay roll ment I 
Maryland—Continued New Jersey N 
Paper and printing-_-____-_- +0. 6 —2.2 || Food and kindred products —4.] —.- Fur 
Chemicals and allied prod- ; Textiles and their products_| —4.2 4 ge 
BRR aeiit Sie eae —11.6 —7.7 || Iron and steel and their : 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- "ARs —3.3 9 
_, Re ee —4.5 —1.4 || Lumber and its products. - —.5 a} 
Metal products other than Leather and its products - . - —1.7 9 
iron and steel__.._.....-- +1.6 +8.2 || Tobacco products- -------- —4,8 9 
Tobacco products - - -_----- —4.2 +10.1 || Paper and printing .------- +3. 4 r 
Transportation equipment. +18. 2 +5.9 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
ae building and repair-  eetll sith os sieenemttinc decane’ —.8 L44 
18 AN ea a +.7 10.1 Stone, clay, and glass prod- Che 
Misesilanevts een ee AN | —6.7 —7.1 1s as Ga iia ete aciial | 2.4 4 
: ae pe feta products other than 
All manufacturing... 1.3 | XR Re oot om tell aes ae 
Retail department stores..| +23 | +6.7 || Vehicles for land transpor- | 
Wholesale establishments _ =, 9} fee 06 ll ell — 
Public utilities. __..._.___- | +1.9 | +5.8 || Miscellaneous._..._..____. 437 Pay 
Ce ce —3.2 | —8, 2 | Lili aeeaninn Pri 
be i ETE ETI —9.7 +1.9 | All industries - -__ -- - =<2.'9 
i —4,3 | +. 5 | 
| Reaptoy west — tates May to Ju , 
| mumbers (1925-1927 vee Tex 
= 100) ( New York 
eR ———EEe a 
; mei || Stone, clay, and glass---.-- +.4 —a 
| Ane * | May, 1930 | Miscellaneous stone | 
and minerals... _.__| —1.8 = 
Massach usetts | Lime, cement, and | 
DE ing ts ence sous +3.9 +39 Clo 
Boot and shoe cut stock Brick, tile, and pottery —1.6 ; 
and findings..........._- 104. 6 96. 5 Se +2.2 ! 
Boots and shoes-__.._.____. 87. 4 82.6 | Metals and machinery. .--.-- —2.7 ry 
Bread and other bakery Silver and jewelry -__-_- —2.4 { 
: EN a aa 104. 7 108.0 | Brass, copper, and 
3 Clothing, men’s. -________- 87.3 75.5 aluminum. ________-- —.6 14 
& Clothing, women’s____.__- 112.2 109. 5 Tron and steel - -- ---- an —8. 4 0.9 
2 Confectionery__......____- | 84. 4 82.7 Structural and archi- 
Y Cotton goods. ___......___. | 66. 1 62.6 tectural iron--__-_.-- —1.7 Foc 
: Dyeing and finishing tex- | Sheet metal and hard- 
i RE le 93. 3 92.1 ii nectinie ws —.5 
f Electrical machinery, ap- | eo ony tools, and 
4 paratus and supplies_____| 71.4 ie So an, : 
f Foundry and machine- | coke heating, and ; 
3; oe products_-_......... 105. 2 105. 0 || ventilating apparatus —3.1 —5.2 
:=—i(“‘éO A ere ee 85. 2 83.7 |) Machinery, including 
a A a and knit goods___- 72.5 71.2 |) electrica "apparatus ‘ —.8 r1.0 
5 —a tanned, curried, H Automobiles, carriages, 
‘ tl Saas 93. 5 92.3 || and airplanes.......... —11.1 —12.2 
Pe Paper and wood pulp-_-_--- 93. 2 94.1 | Railroad equipment : Wa 
ie ting and = nl 105. 8 105.4 | and repair__..._____. —.8 ~2 
; Rubber footwear. __.....-_- 80. 1 77.6 |) Boat and ship building. —3.8 1h 
i Rubber goods, tires, and Instruments and ap- 
& _— Ae nie Se TATE tats 71.2 69.3 — a 6. 5 cu. - —1.6 2 
4 Silk goods fo set aa ab 86. 5 79.7 || Wood manufactures.......| . —.4. ~ 2. 
machinery and | i Saw and planing mills- 43.9 | +3.0 
hia Seti e 75.4 66.5 | Furniture and cabinet | Cot 
oolen and worsted goods. 64.3 68.1 | Wee —2.4 | For 
i 3 i Pianos and other mu- } 
$e. All industries_....... 80. 4 78.3 ||| sical instruments. ._-. —1.4 —9.0 
- I =] i Miscellaneous wood - .- —1.0 —2.0 
Lee 
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pi R CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STATES—Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 








State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1930 








| 
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State, and industry group 












































Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1930 



































l 
E mploy- SS tae Employ- —— 
anant Pay roil ment | Pay roli 

pi = nan ae 

New York—Continued Oklahoma—Continued 
Furs, leather, and rubber + — and machinery: + ie 
SER LA RD —1.3 —1.1] uto repairs, etc______- 5.7 ; 
or eaiher ~ = ------------- —2.7 —8.9 | Machine shops and 
Furs and fur goods.___- +8. 4 +7.2 | foundries.._..__.___- +5.8 +15 
po RS a Se are —1.0 +3. 6 | Tank construction and 
Other leather and can- 7 sa | on wee +35. 8 | +40. 3 
8 a = &., _ * r 
Rubber and gutta ‘ i} — — gasoline — “as 
REI eee —2.2 —7.23 i manufacture________- > 2 4 
pearl, hetias bone, etc_- —2. 1 —4.2 Refineries. __..._______ —9.9 —%. 1 
Coen oF i von pag - = : 4 : Kew -og Faas “NESE Ae +2.4 —2.0 
san “ae a -6 |) 
Paints and colors. -- -- —1.9 —.4 | Steam-railway shops. +23. 5 | +9.4 
Oil products... -- -- -- (') +. 6 Street railways ---..--_- —10. 2 | —2.6 
Miscellaneous chemi- . ‘ | —— light, and wee x 
EE a See —, ba BONES oe rOk ai neciawe 5. be 

Pay ue said eae il aaa nine Si aS —3.2 || Stone, clay, and glass: | 

Printing and paper goods- - —1.7 —1.7 | Brick and tile- ate +.25 +11 
Paper boxes and tubes_ —2.9 | +2. 4 | Cement and plaster +1.3 | — 3.4 
a ivi 4 | 2.5 | ease iaeecieetare Mey : Be 4 

ia is ae ae salsa aha eigy Niklas Geis ral co ee j a 
Printing and book- || Textiles and cleaning: 
SOR sid vaicwna-n=- —3.8 —1.9 Textile manufacture...|§ +4.0— —6.5 

i SE See —3.4 ves _ Laundries, etc..-...._. | +83) —1.5 
Silk and silk goods-_-_. ~1,3 +.7 || Woodworking: | 
Wool manufactures -- - —8.9 —12.0 .,., ae —12, 5 | —12.4 
Cotton goods ._..-..--.- —4.6 | ~é, 1 Millwork, ete_._.._----| +6. 5 | +10. 2 
Knit goods (excluding : i - 

ee Te Se Bey | + | All industries ___-__- +1.3 | —3.0 
Other textiles.......--- =, wi. 

Clothing and millinery - - - - —4.3 —5.9 Index numbers (1923- 
Men’s clothing - - -_---- +7. 1 +20. 1 | 1925 = 100)—employ- 
Men’s furnishings - - - - - —4.,9 —5.9 | ment 
Women’s clothing - -- - - —13.5 —17.0 
comme) -us| at Mag | Sune, 180 

omen’s wear___- — 16. —20.7 | : 
Miscellaneous sewing. - —8.3 —6.9 | Pennsylvania 1930 
oe and clean- ii ~1.6 Metal products. ——.-.. a, 92 8 = $ 
—_ ‘ ransportation equipment - . . 2 

Food and toBaege .-—-—-. ua 1 +" Il textile products........... 99. 4 97.2 
Flour, feed, and cereals - 8 () Foods ana teh a 12 1 112.3 
oo 4 tone ce +69. 4 +50. 2 = clay, and glass | oe aie 

a ni ie pr ot nae ‘ . 
or eo a 1 | Lumber products... 72.0 79.0 
sae airy prod- = —1.0 || Chemical products. __---_- 101. 0 101.3 
NE kia al i _ TP ne a. ooneigibetgtnae co) “tarde tant eatatiaaheaieatalng : * 
heverages 7 eee ae } 8 73 7 Paper and printing ---.-.-. | 98. 2 98.7 
obacco........ ‘ —4. : 

Water, light, and power... oe 41.7 4+2.0 All manufacturing _- -| 95. 8 93. 5 

All industries... ____. —1.9| —2.4 Pay roll 
Metal products. ----------- 96. 0 89.0 
Oklahoma Transportation equipment. 85. 6 274.1 
c Textile products_-__-_----- 89. 3 88. 0 
ottonseed-oil mills.......; —50.0 53.3 || Foods and tobacco... -....- 109. 4 108. 9 

Food production: Stone, clay, and glass 
= +.9 +11 ET TE 76. 2 63. 9 
Confections.__.....___- +13. 6 +1.2 || Lumber products....____ 38 69. 8 70. 4 
Creameries and dairies +23 +1.1 || Chemical products._..._.-- 109. 1 108. 0 
Flour mills. ____....._. +6. 1 —4.3 haat and rubber prod- 

Ice and ice cream... __- +8. 5 Mit ae 100.8 99.7 
"ym and poultry.....| +41 +4.3 Pe and printing -.___-_- 107.9 105. 5 
ne: 
Mines and mills... __. —5.9 —.6 All manufacturing __- 96.7 90.7 
Ome iiss ciicww ase. —19. 1 —19.8 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. ? Preliminary figures. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIF 1D) 
TATES—Continued 
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Per cent of change, Per cent of « :ange 
May to June, 1930 April to Ma. , 1439 
State, and industry group State, and industry group aa we = 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll on arg - 
| ‘pte a 
| 
Texas Wiseonsin—Continued 
Auto and body works.___-- Ae ; ee ea a Manual—Continued 
Confectioneries _____._.__-- | Mepceghie a ai Stone crushing and quarry- 
Pure food products. -.-_..- 4.7 | es EAR ee —5.0 ~3.0 
Ice-cream factories_-- ------ be he em Manufacturin 
ne ES Rk ge OE Stone and allied in- 
Ice factories._.............- ~ Sma kane SS +5.6 +158 
Meat packing and slaugh-  -sC:/ —1.9 =7 5 
tas scneienl WOT. TS inchs bandon aa —5.6 ~69 
Cotton-oil mills___--_-...-- —#. 9 |. ......, NES +1.1 +2 4 
Cotton compresses_._-_---- WET incon citinenrhe IE oi ceiijsersiaciilirn a —.6 ~33 
— s clothing manufac- SE RE a +.3 ~33 
OCR AMS tRRenedaancvecwe +4.1 Lge Gmueecsaee. ce TG 2 oi —3.4 —].8 
Women’ s clothing manu- RAS +12.0 +15 
i LE TE ee 6 ck LIAR — and publish- 
Brick, tile, pow! terra cotta. so he ee Me ER SR +.1 ~1.4 
Foundries machine Chemicals (including 
Re a the cami cf re ee soap, glue, and ex- 
PP no. anergy works_____- LE Bak waniuputa | EE ee —1.2 } 
Railroad-car shops_.--__-- - it Se |——————|—— 
Electric railway car shops. Sin 8 RE Rae All manufacturing_| —.7 24 
Petroleum refining___--_--- hy oe Reek peer cats = = 
RAS . tg nS ES Construction 
Lumber mills__.......----- 5 BN SS +4.1 8.4 
Furniture manufacturers -- FS Le aa — Ce seine +51.7 0.3 
Paper-box manufacturers -- ec: Oo RE Re: +31. 5 -21.6 
Cotton textile mills_-_-.____- . 4 | a Marine dredging, sew- 
Cement plants____.....---- —2.2 |------------- li ( +28. 1 +43.3 
Commercial printing______- MEAT Tsibaccasse www Communication 
Newspaper publishing. _--- ED Esicdiinstavonte team railways_....._. +8. 2 +34 
Quarrying "— nonmetallic Electric railways -----_- +.9 +.2 
he ati a nf renee Express, telephone and 
Public utilities __-........- | ’ & } SRE, See > eas —22 —f.0 
gent eteres. .............-. ay es and power_.________- +3.4 ~2 
Wholesale stores_---------- eo Ww a din +2.4 1 
a i A SAIN Ecsite mete Hotels and restaurants____. —2.0 |- ; 
Miscellaneous ~~... .....-.-- ETE Bin cecenasaie Laundering and dyeing.__-_. —.3 | -2f 
All industries____-_-- 7G 5 Seta Pees Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mi and 
April to May, 1930 —.. iced —.3 -15 
Construction. ............. +3.0 +1. 
Wisconsin Communication...--.--__- 42.9 2] 
a ne aimee: 0 EH —.2 = 
ES —23.9 —30.5 || Retail trade, sales force 
NS ET eee Meee Camm RA eR ea Re els ea +2.7 +.9 
Lead and zinc. ----_---- 0 +1.9 || Miscellaneous professional 
SG ig: YEE AR  aeae +4. 6 +4.3 STR aed Diet Oe rege +3. 4 
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pEh ENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
; Continued 


Yearly period 








Per cent of change, 
May, 1929, to May, 





| Per cent of change, 
June, 1929, to June, 















































3930 1930 
Sta ind industry group __. - State, and industry group ee 
Employ-| p.., Employ-| pp... 
ment | Pay roll ment Pay roll 
. | Seren 
California New York 
Stone, clay, and = giass Stone, clay, and glass_____- —14.1 —20. 2 
products....--------- F —17.9 | — 20. ¢ Miscellaneous stone | 
Metils, machinery ’ and ~ and minerals_______- — 22.9 —2A. 2 
conveyances. .....------- —11.4 —12.6 Lime, cement, and 
Wood manufactures. ___-_- —21.7 — 25.0 |j | Sa —14.3 —20. 4 
Leather and rubber goods - —17.0 | —17.6 |) Brick, tile, and pottery. —12.8 —21.7 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc - — DW. 0 | — 20.9 ee aes ae —5.9 —12.1 
Printing and paper goods. +1.4 | —.6 | Metals and machinery___.| —16.8 —19.8 
Textiles ..2-neee pease —2.1 | —4.4 Silver and jewelry ae? —7.7 —13.1 
Clothing, millinery, “and | Brass, copper, and 
launGetiec. oc- + <n0--- —10.1 —12.4 aluminum__.--__.---- —13.4 —18.0 
Foods, beverages, and to- | Iron and steel________- —2.3 —26. 8 
DAC0O. ; cconuasostcssek: +1.3 —9.8 Structural and archi- 
Miscellaneous.....-------- —17.4 +.1 F tectural iron____.___- +9.0 +11.5 
SE OOS Speed Sheet metal] and hard- 

All industries _-_------ —12.0 —14.1 | Ws kins ane —15.7 —17.4 
== Firearms, tools, and 

Public utilities........--..- +9. 5 +11.7 "OCIS aaa —2.8 —3.2 
Cooking, heating, and 

ice es ventilating appara- ses pene 

7 — i x ho een es oe “<i ts 

sa oe goed ( — Machinery, including 

1927 = 100) electrical apparatus_- —18, 2 —18.6 
Automobiles, carriages, 

and airplanes---.__-- —39. 7 —46.9 
May, May, Railroad equipment 

1929 1936 and repair____.____-_- —7.0 —10.8 
ene _ “i and ship build- 

ee ee eee, ee +13. 4 +12.2 
sietnahone and ap- | 

Boot and shoe cut stock , 0 ERIE ies —9.6 —10.4 

and findings. ----.-.---- . 103. 4 96.5 | Wood manufactures... ___. —13.9 —18.4 
Boots and shoes... --.--..- 88. 2 82.6 | Saw and planing mills_ —5.4 —4.4 
Bread and other bakery : Furniture and cabinet 

products... -.--.--------- 106. 6 | 108. 0 sees Set rane Cae alas —2. 2 —2.9 
Clothing, men’s... --.-.--- 105.0 | 75. 5 Pianos and other mu- 

Clothing, en... ..... 139. 0 | 108. 5 sical instruments... —3.8 —35.0 
Confectionery --...--.--.-- | 80. 8 | 82.7 Miscellaneous wood __ - —3.7 —5.7 
Cotton goods... ..__- 80. 2 | 62.6 | Furs, leather, and rubber 

Dyeing and finishing tex- | oS ae ig: Se Rea aE +1.6 —9.6 

Ce8. . 00a ducignw-------- 102. 1 | 92.1 Sea +.4 +5.2 
Electrical machinery, ap- | o Furs and fur goods _ - +9.8 +6.8 

paratus, and supp jes. __ 97.6 | 71.6 CR a ale a +3. 9 it 
Foundry and machine- Other — and can- 
cs products... ...... - ms : et LAE +13.3 +15.4 

UFDItWEO. x0 snneo-~---- -- . aT Rubber and tta 
Hosiery and knit goods_.-_- 73.9 71.2 percha._______. ” er —22B.8 —24, 1 
Leather, tanned, curried, Pearl, horn, bone, ete... —11.7 —13.3 

and finished. -.-._.....-. 96.9 92.3 | Chemicals, oil, paints,ete..|  +1.3 +2.2 
Paper and wood aap, i ine 96. 8 94.1 |; Drugs ‘and chemicals _-_ —3.2 —1.6 

inting and publishing --- 104. 1 105. 4 || Paints and colors --____- —8. 1 —5.7 

ubber footwear__........ 87.8 77.6 Oil products___..___-_- —6.0 wit 
Rubber goods, tires, and | | Miscellaneous chemi- 

CUbG8, cpctbie senses. $2.8 | 69. 3 SRE teaahlee +13.7 +128 
Silk g00 ok ena. 88. 8 of fMRI ANON erg —6.8 
Textile machinery and | 'P Printing and paper goods..| —1.2 —1.2 

parts... .-..---.------.-- $4. 8 66.5 |) Paper boxes and tubes.| —6.8 —12.3 
Woolen and worsted goods. 83. 1 68.1 |) re paper 

ae Ge ee —2.9 —3.1 
All industries__._.._- 90. 0 78.3 } Printing and book- 
He? Qe oe cdo 0c. H -.3 () 





' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Yearly pertod—Continued 


ROLLS IN SPECI} 








State, and industry group 


| Per cent 


of change, | 


June, 1929, to July, 


1930 





| *% 
| Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 





New York—Continued 
Textiles ___- 


Silk and silk goods. Pe 


Wool manufactures. . 
Cotton goods 
Knit goods (excluding 
silk) 

Other textiles 

Clothing and millinery - - 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s furnishings 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear._. 
Women’s headwear___- 
Miscellaneous sewing - - 
Wan and clean- 


Food aaa tobacco__-_--- 
Flour, feed, and cereals. 
Canning and preserv- 

SN Me NS 
Other groceries 
Meat and dairy prod- 


ucts 
Rahary products___.--- 
eo as a ai 
Beverages. _.......-. Wes 
Tobacco 


Water, light, and power___| 


All industries _. 
Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills__ 
Food production: 


Creameries and dairies - 

Flour mills 

Ice and ice‘cream 

Meat and poultry. .__- 
Lead and zinc: 

Mines and mills 


Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc____--- 
Machine shops and 


Tank construction and 
/ SS 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gaso- 
line manufacture. -- . 


Printing: Job work 

Public utilities: 
Steam railway shops- -- 
Street railways 


‘ Cement and plaster ___- 
Crushed stone 


i] Es) e—-) 
NOON OWWW oo, 


™s . 
owe 


Ne 














; oe mae 
Sm gw 
© @ oe 


et 
ueS 


ae Bee 
» ot 


| 
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> P90 
-~ 6 WROW — NS CON 














. . . . . . . . . . . . “ 
mI OOCWMNOW Canw 





| Electric railway car shops_- 
| Petroleum refining 
mills 








State, and industry group |___ 


Pennsylvania 


Metal products 

Transportation equipment 

Textile products 

Foods and tobacco_- 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
ucts 

Lumber 

Chemical products 

Leather and rubber ere 


Paper and printing ---- 
All manufacturing 


Metal products 
Transportation equipment. 
Textile products 

Foods and tobacco 


| Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
ts 


roducts 


| Chemical products 
Leather and rubber prod- | 


All manufacturing. _- 


Index numbe: 
1925= 100) —e: 
ment 

June, 

1929 


| 
| June 


100. 

79. 
104. 
105. 


87. 
99. 
97. 


98. 3 
100. 8 


99.6 | 
Pay roll 





82.1 | 
112.7 | 
105. 5 


87.7 | 63,9 
101.0 70.4 
102. 9 108.0 


101.5 99.7 
110.7 105.5 


105. 6 7 





| Per cent of change, 


Employ- 


Texas 


| Auto and body works--.---! 
Bakeri 


sewage ew pam 
Pure-food 
Ice-cream 


| Flour 


Cotton compresses - _. 
—_— clothing manufac- | 


ure 
Women’s clothing manu- 


facture 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta __ 
Foundries  : machine 


Railroad car shops 


Furniture manufacturers - - 
Paper-box manufacturers _. 
Cotton textile mills 
Cement plants_-.-.........-. 
Commercial printing 
Newspaper pub 
———- nonmetallic 





June, 1929, to June, 


1930 


> 
_ment & I ay roll 


—16.3 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics frora retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food June 
15, 1929, and May 15 and June 15, 1930, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
er pound of potatoes was 3.1 cents on June 15, 1929, and 4.3 cents 


fon May 15, 1930, and 4.2 cents on June 15, 1930. 


These figures show an increase of 35 per cent in the year and a 
decrease of 2 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
44 per cent June 15, 1930, as compared with June 15, 1929, and 
a decrease of 1.4 per cent June 15, 1930, as compared with May 
15, 1930. , 

Tame 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CE 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1930, AND 
15, 1929 


NT 
NE 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 






































Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— al uth oe 
; ae compared with— 
Article Unit 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 
| Cents Cents Cents 
SEES ae Pound... ..3.. 61.2 48.3 47.9 =H —!| 
i 0_- 45.8 43.0 42.7 -7 —1 
Bee re le RLY @0. =. 37.6 35. 6 35. 1 —7 —l 
(~< -  j@: hag amMinRmbeees Wee Sea | 907| 27 28. 1 -8 ~2 
aR i 5 RS HES eo. ae 21.3 | 19.9 19.4 —9 —3 
} 
oS cs cneendtvenus RR Po ee ea 36. 6 —3 +1 
Sa ee tase) | eae 43.8 42.3 42.3 —3 0 
Se Re Ae RSE , 55.3 | 54. 0 54. 0 —2 0 
kan ag ical Saaeecann MATZ: Rae 41.2 35.9 36. 5 —11 +2 
RR ORS 3S PP Se ” eee 41.3 37.4 35.7 —14 —§ 
Salmon, red, canned...............- SR Teeter ae 31.4 | 31.8 31.8 +1 0 
_ * > Soh RRR Quast... ...... 14. 2 14.0 14.0 —1 0 
Milk, evaporated_...................| 16-oz. can___.-' 10.9 10. 2 10.1 —7 —{ 
a ee SN ee a Se 53.8 46.3 43.3 —20 —6 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 

sa gis er Sy Se iewodl Ricincks 27.2 25. 8 25. 6 —6 -t 
A discs SS SES A | ial Me iictears 38. 0 35. 8 34.9 —s —3 
RES NRE MRE: URES | 18.3 16.7 16. 6 —9 —1 
Vegetable lard substitute......______ Vere: Sa 24.8 24.3 24.3 —2 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.............___-. Dozen__-_____. 41.4 33.7 33.6 —19 —0.3 
oo ER tes te ee Pound.______- | 9.0 8.8 8.8 —2 0 
pg, RE i ih nO EO en RS 4.9 4.8 4.8 —2 0 
OW ee eed ” “eae 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
Called cats | RR eee a 8.9 8.7 8.7 "3 ® 

J. “<a ee 8-oz. package__ 9.5 9.4 9.4 - 
Witt GO 28-02. package. 25. 4 25. 4 25. 4 0 0 








'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices o 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected 
in June and December of each year. 


- 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PE} 
Af es te a DECREASE JUNE 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1930, AN | 
15, —Continue 
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| Per cent 0} 
PRO YO nS (+) or 
Average retail price on | = (—) Jun 


x com pars 
Article I 
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Weighted food index-__.______-_---- PORE ES OR EE, PRIS 5 Si eke ciel’ 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year from 
1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in June of each of 
these specified years compared with June, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of sirloin steak was 25.9 cents on June 1), 
1913 ;40.7 cents on June 15, 1924;41.0 cents on June 15, 1925; 42.0 cents 
on June 15, 1926; 42.4 cents on June 15, 1927; 47.4 cents on June 15, 
1928; 51.2 cents on June 15, 1929; and 47.9 cents on June 15, 1930. 
As compared with June 15, 1913, these figures show increases of 57 
per cent on June 15, 1924; 58 per cent on June 15, 1925; 62 per cent 
on June 15, 1926; 64 per cent on June 15, 1927; 83 per cent on June 
15, 1928; 98 per cent on June 15, 1929; and 85 per cent on June 15, 
1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 51.3 per cent in June, 1930, as compared with June, 1913. 
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T.\sLE 2—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
oF INCREASE JUNE 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS, COMPARED WITH JUNE 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 




































































Per cent of iicrease June 15 o: each 
Average retail prices on June 15— specified year compared with 
Article June 15, 1913 
rtic 
i | i | | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 1920 1690 
eo ake eal sited adh Mecisiasinainidiaaal } aa ae — — — | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. ' | | 
Sirloin steak -.pound._| 25.9] 40.7} 41.0) 42.0) 42.4) 47.4) 351.2) 47.91 57] 58 62 64] 83] 98! 85 
Round steak ..-.do....| 22.6} 34.8) 35.2) 36. 2) 37.0) 41.6) 45.8| 42.7| 54) 56 60, 64) 84) 103/89 
Rib roast __-...-do_-.-| 20.1] 29. 4] 29.8] 30.6] 31.1! 34.7] 37.6] 35.1) 46) 48; 52) 55} 731 87] 75 
Chuck roast.....do.-.-| 16.3| 21.2) 21.8} 22.7] 23.5! 27.6] 30.7/ 28.1) 30| 34 39 441 69} 88 72 
Plate beef....--- do...) 12. 2} 13. 2) 13.8) 14.6) 15.2) 18.5) 21.3) 19.4) 8 13, 20-25} 52} 75,59 
Pork chops...--- do._..| 20. 8| 30. 2] 36.2) 42.0] 34.7) 34.8) 37.6) 36.6) 45| 74) 102! 67] 67| 81) 56 
Bacon, sliced....do_...| 27.3] 36.2 47.0) 51.5 47.1| 43.2) 43.8] 42.3; 33) 72) 89) 73) 581 60) 75 
Ham, sliced_..-- do...-| 27.3] 44.6] 53.0) 59.7) 55.5) 51.7] 55.3] 54.01 63) 94 119] 103/- 89] 103! 98 
Lamb, leg of._...do__--| 19.4] 38. 7| 38.4] 41.9] 41.0) 42.2] 41.2] 36.5) 99] 98 116; 111] 118] 112] 88 
Fiews...xiseiskas 4 21.9) 35.9 36.9) 40. 2 36.3 37.1] 41.3] 35.7| 64] 68, 84) 66] 69/89] «63 
Salmon, red, cann 
ncaa ae 31. 2) 31.3) 38.1] 32.3) 35.3) 31.4 BSS tele © eae, Sk AO Sa 
Milk, fresh... - uart._| £8] 13.5] 13.7| 13.8) 13.9| 14.0] 14.2) 14.0) 53) 56, 57, 58} 59) 61) ~—«59 
Milk, evapora 
ale 1é-ouncscan..|.____| 11.6) 11.3) 11.51 11.51 11.1] 10.9) 10.1|--_--|___--|..---|._.--|.--_-|.-__|.._- 
Butte? ss nie pound. .| 35. 2| 48.6) 52 7) 50.3) 51.8) 53.9) 53.8) 43.3 381 50} 43 47) 53) 53] 2 
Oleomargarine (él! | | 
butter substitutes) | | 
Be ORE SI FE RE EE ee 8 FS Se eee Bee eee Se ee ee 
Cheese Ra 0....| 21. 8| 34.4) 36.5) 35.7) 37.0) 38.1, 38.0] 34.9] 58] 67) 64) 70; 75) 741 60 
ard... -------;--do 0 | 15.8 aa a: 2.6 16.8] 18.2 18.3 16.6,  7| 45) 43! 19) 15] 6 5 
Veretabie lard substi- 
Ea adh a. 1....-( 28 ReBest Be MeMs.. Lt. 
Ens strictly fresh | | 
_agebe dozen__| 27.9] 36.1 42.3) 40.7| 33.5) 38.8] 41.4] 33.6) 29) 52) 46; 20) .39| 48] 29 
} 
BreGG cus sates pound.-) 5.6; 8&7 9.4) 9.4) 9.3) 9.2) 9.0] 88) 55) 68] 68! 66) 64 61) = 57 
Fiewt can cace a4 do_...| 3.3) 46 61] 61) 55) 5.7] 49] 48! 39) 85} 85! 67! 73] 48) 45 
Corn meal___.... do....| 29 44 5.4) 5.1) 5.2) 5.3) 5.3) 5.3) 52) 86) 76 79) 83} 83) 83 
Rolled Seesy--a-r--| ies Te Be ee a ef eee RR Lie Sete SR Kee TA 
Corn flakes | 
wing ounce Package..|..__ 9.7) 11.0) 10.9) 10.0 9.5, 9.5) 94) 
Vheat cereal | 
- 2B-ounce package_./____- 24.3 24.6) 25.4) 25.4) 25.5) 28.4] 25.4)... -| | RRER Sse es 
Macaroni__..__ pound.-_____; 19. 5) 20.5! 20.3) 20.0) 19.8) 19.7] 19.4).-.- |---|. _- ire EERE avis: SON 
Ried. cad do....; & 6! 9.9 11.0] 11.7] 10.7) 9.9] 9.7] 9.5) 15) 28 36 24) 15 13] #1 
Beans, navy....do....|____- | 97, 10.3 9.2) 9.3) 123) 14.2) 11. 5)____- ESE TE. SSE Hain STs eae 
| } } } j | 
Potatoes... ._.__- do___.| 1.8 3.335) 50 60 29) 3.1) 42) 83) 94) 178] 233; 61) 72) 133 
Onions. _..---__. do....|.....| 68 29 7.4) 88 G4) 7.0 59... |p 
Cabbage. -—--<-.80-.--. eSoe 5.8 6.0) 61) 9.6 2 Bk gg. Peaks Rebar ake: 3 5 a Se 
ork an ns | | 
-~ seepiaall No. 2can..|___| 12.7 ee ee pe ee fe Be ees Dace ON Lee, Ra eee 
Corn, canned__.do.__.|____- 15.8! 18.2] 16.4) 15.6) 15.9] 15.8) 15.4)..0. |. 02 
Feas, canned...do..... 18.1) 18.4) 17.4) 16.7) 16.8] 16.6) 16.3|.._.-/_._-_|-----]--2. Sere Hae Tene 
omatoes, can 
Pee No, 2 can... Bis se eae eam bres Dray tones ee AAS liners FECES. SO! Tae: SEE BA 
Sugar, gran 
=. <teee pound. 5.3) &3 7.2) 69| 7.3\ 7.3) 64|.61/ 57/ 36/ 30/ 38] gsi 21; 15 
yy | ee: do....| 54.4] 70.9] 75.8) 76.9) 77.3) 77.3] 77.5] 77.6] 30} 39) 43] 42| 42) 42) 43 
Colt s.ocateane do.... 29.8) 42.3) 50.8 51.0) 47.9) 49.2| 49.4] 40.6] 42) 70, 71] 6); 65) 66) 36 
Prunes.__.___._- a .. 17. 4| 17.3] 17.1 15.6] 13.6 14.6] 17.0).-__.|_-.--{---- || 
| j 
Raisins Mee Ba , “a eid 15.4) 14. ; 14.7| 14.3] 13.6 11.6 12.0 VOL. ROPE SheF CE IS Aas ease 
ananas_....__ ozen._|_____ 35. 8| 36. 5| 35.9| 33.5) 32.5) 31. "Re eae GOES RE Dae CaS POR 
Oranges...._.... ae ‘eatin 45.1) 00. 9 50. 3) 49.3) 62.6) 44.0) 67. 3).....|-._-. ees GOR Rea! pes eee 
| | 
All articles combined 1_|_._..|..._.|-...- | Se, SETI Bip Tene: 3 45.7 me on 62.1) 56. 2| 58.4) 51.3 
a 



































eginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
articles shown weighted according to the consumption of the av 
index numbers included the follow 


oul of the in Tables 1 and 
family cy pene ogee 1913, to December, 1920, 
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ergs, jrond stead 
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milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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articles: Sirlo 
, corn meal, 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important gro. 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy whoa ata by yexrs 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. ‘j), 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn fla|. 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, p! 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk 


TABLE 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DA!i:} 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1930 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 








| Dairy | 
Year and month Cereals prod- Year and month Cereals | Meats 
ucts 





: Average for year.._- ‘ 1928—C ontinued. 
: Average for year.._- : O 
: Average for year.._- 
: Average for year... 
: Average for year... - 
: Average for year.._- : 
: Average for year..-- k ‘ ‘ 
: Average for year--_- ‘ \ 185. 
: Average for year..-- 3 ; 149. 5 
: Average for year.._- ; 135.9 
: Average for year.-.-- 3 147.6 
: Average for year..-_- . ; 142.8 
: Average for year-.-- ’ je 147.1 
: Average for year..-_- 1 145. 5 
: Average for year.._- E 148.7 
: Average for year.--- A ; 150.0 
' ‘ 152.2 
150.7 
150.7 
147.8 
147.3 
146. 1 
147.1 
148.3 
151.2 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TasBLe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929,? by months for 1929 and for January through June, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 
100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each commod- 
ity for each month and each year by the average price of that com- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. [or 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1')2! 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 4! '° 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. 
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in the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
180 (1913 = too.) 
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the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers have 
been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. 
The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as. 100 are 
150.1 for May, 1930, and 147.9 for June, 1930. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF OD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913—100.0] 








Year and Sirloin| i Chuck} Plate | Pork 


month roast | beef | chops Bacon Butter 





100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 
132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 
123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 
126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 
130.0 ; 146.7 | 139.6 
135.0 . 174.3 . 
140. 6 4 188. 1 
148. 1 - 175.2 
174. 4 ‘ 163.0 
186.9 175.7 
181.3 , 153.8 
179. 4 ; 157.1 
180.0 , 167.5 
184. 4 , 176.7 
190.0 179. 
191.9 179.0 
195. 6 - 188.1 
194. 4 ‘ 192. 4 
191.9 \ 193. 8 
187.5 q 185. 2 
183.8 170. 5 
183.1 , 163.3 
184. 4 : 168. 1 
184. 4 167.6 
182. 5 171.9 
182. 5 176.7 
179.4 ‘ 171.9 
175.6 \ 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or doreace 
in the retail cost of food * in June, 1930, compared with the « erage 
cost in the year 1913, in June, 1929, and May, 1930. For 12 othe; 
cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 1l-month periods. 
these cities have been scheduled by the!bureau at different date 
since 1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from vetall dishes and on the average {amily 
consumption of these articles in each city: 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all <choed. 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the. month of 
June, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail: prices in the 5| 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 35 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, 
Charleston (S. C.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver. 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), Portland 
(Oreg.), Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Springfield (Ill.), and Washington. 

TaBLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD, IN JUNE, 1930, COM. 


PARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1930, JUNE, 1928, AND WITH THE AVERAGE CosT 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 











Percent- | Percentage decrease Percent- | Percentage decrease 
age in- June, 1930, com- age in- June, 1930, com- 
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May, pared June, May, 
with 1913 1930 with 1913 1929 1930 
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3 For list of articles see note 1, p. 221. ; ah 

‘ The consumption used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city ae 
given in the Labor Re for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which hove been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1{21, p. %. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States! 


237 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
June 15, 1929, and May 15 and June 15, 1930, for the United 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices have 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
sumers, but do not. include charges for storing the coal in cellar. or 
coal bin where. an extra handling is necessary. 
In additien to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form-any considerable portion of the sales for 


household ase: © 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


Tante 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR 
HOUSEHOLD USF, ON JUNE 15, 1929, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1930 






























































1930 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
May | June June | May | June 
15 15 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price__-....--- $14. 65 |$14. 62 High volatile____._.___- $5.45 | $5.55 | $5. 70 
Index (1913=100)__..... 189.6 | 189.3 Low volatile. __......__ 7.38 | 7.58} 7.75 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price ___..._..- $14.48 $14.33 |$14. 32 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913= 100) __..__- | 181.0 | 180.9 ae 15.10 | 14.85 | 14.80 
Bituminous— | I 14.55 | 14.50 | 14.50 
Average price .__....-.... { $8.53 | $8. 54 Bituminous— 
Index (1913 100)_...._-.. | 157.0 | 157.2 Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__....____- 7.06 | 6.98] 6.90 
Atlanta, Ga,: Low volatile. __.....--- 9.03 | 9.08 | 9.15 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - $7.12 | $7.19 |} Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
a SRS sl ee 13. 50 | 13. 58 High volatile___..____-- §.75 | 5.75] 579 
Chestamit. is ook 13. 00 | 13.08 Low volatile__._.....--- 7.2 | 7.19) 7.13 
Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 
_ High volatile............. 7.75 | 7.68 Arkansas anthracite—Egg_-| 14.00 | 13.50 | 14.00 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.83 | 11.00 | 12.17 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 6.89 | 6.90 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-_| 14.50 | 14.75 | 14.94 
i Be Se” ES a aa 15. 25 | 15.35 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed -_-__-_- 13. 83 | 14.75 | 14.94 
 Chestai us. oo. 6 eons 14.75 | 14.85 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.39 | 9.43] 9.76 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
StOWR ee arn tsb. 14. 50 | 14.50 plat aaa MR tea aN 15. 50 | 15.50 | 14. 25 
Chest eo 14. 50 | 14.50 CI 15.00 | 15.00 | 14. 25 
Buffalo, N. Y.: sg ee 
Pennsylvania anthraci sizes— 
tom Te tthe Pe High volatile........... 8.31| 8.05| 800 
Chestais 25 oi6 cto 12. 67 | 12.71 Low volatile. _.......-- 9.53 | 9.46) 9.46 
Butte, Mont.: Run of mine— 
Bituminous, sizes. 11.09 | 11.11 Low volatile ---.....--- 7.83 | 7.67) 7.67 
Charleston, 8. C.: peer 3 a 
Bi 
Chine a got Papas! ornate 15.75 | 15.75 | 15.75 
Fenylvaniaanthracite— ron nest soos aoa 16. 50 | 15. 80 | 15.50 
SWVC... nkccadeeecncecoes 16. 38 | 16.38 %o" 11. 60 | 11.60 
CNA ciate coven nes 15. 93 | 15.92 incieeemeee oo oie ais 
Bituminous— Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— Pre sizes— 
High volatile........... 7.58 | 7.60 volatile.........-- 6.00; 5.89] 5.73 
Low volatile. .......... 10. 29 | 10.38 Low volatile. _........- 7.93 | 7.88 | 7.96 
Run of mine— Run of mine— ; 
Low volatile... ......... 7.75 | 7.75 Low volatile. .._.....-- 6.63 | 6.80| 6.80 
' Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review, Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUND 
HOUSEHOLD USE, ON JUNE 15, 1929, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1930—Conti 



























































1929 1930 1929 | 
City, and kind of coal June | May | June City, ard kind of coal | Jeno Ma: 
15 15 15 15 | I: 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$12. 00 |$14. 00 |$13. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: OS ge a 15. 00 $15 5. 00 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.18 op 
SORA Ea Beaten 11.85 | 11.90 | 12.05 || Portland,'Me. 
SS ee cee 13.00 | 12.92 12. 67 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, —e- sizes_| 7.20] 7.20! 7.06 styl a lala 15.84 | 16. 3y 
Little Rock, Ar NL ike cigs wlcorots 15. 84 | 16. 42 
Arkansas 5 Sy 12.75 | 12.50 12.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.40 | 9.45) 9.40 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.46 | 13. i. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. L.: | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16. 50 | 16.50 | 16. 25  otenan anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky.: ess aan? 16 25 715. 2 
Bituminous— Gi RE PIES: 215.25 3215. 2 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
High volatile__.......-- 6.15} 6.05] 6.19 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile.---....-..-- | 875) 8.31] 8 50 CE Rdlatplttisba tins ><w wists 14.00 | 14. 00 
Manchester, N. H.: | | ESSER Ae eee 14.00 | 14. 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Bituminous— 
SS i tab bins wncwen na | 16.25 | 16.00 | 16.00 
ae 16. 25 | 16.00 | 16.00 igh volatile. a weet 7.7 
Memphis, Tenn.: ‘ Low volatile. _........- 8.53 | 7.86 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 7.35 | 7. 7. 82 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Wis Low volatile. ___......- 6.75} 6.7 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 
Gs coclnewkcescceusce: 15.95 | 15.75 } 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0. ES Sea mee 15. 50 | 15.30 | 15.30 Sea WR, cemisah ae 14. 25 | 13.95 
Bituminous— SI EE I | 13.75 | 13.45 
Pitch volatile. 7.68| 7.08| 7.68 | “piouls, Mo: 
igh volatile__.--..---- . 7. Penns beanie anthraci 
__ Low volatile.-_---~"--| 10.38 | 10.08 | 10. 16 ac ae a oer 
Minneapolis, Minn. : i alae 15.95 | 16. 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.85 | 5. 52 
TEE a pt, 17.95 | 17.75 | 17.75 || gt. Paul, Minn.: 
RE. di rae sine ase ase 17. 50 | 17.30 | 17.30 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— Se 17.95 | 17.75 
Prepared sizes— oo ce 17. 50 | 17.30 
High volatile__........- | 10.23 | 10.26 | 10. 26 Bituminous— 
Low volatile___........; 13.08 | 13.14 | 13.14 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: | High volatile.........-- 9.94 | 10.08 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.14 | 8.98 | 8.83 Low volatile.......___. 13.08 | 13.15 
at anne Fhe | Salt Lake City, Utah: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Colorado anthracite— 
Stove..--.. a a eee 13. 65 13. 40 13. 46 Furnace 1 and 2 mixed 18. 00 
pres St nan nannnnno= | 13.15 | 12.90 | 12.96 Steud: Sand & mained......| 18.00 |. 
ew Haven, Conn.: Rates edie atom -o| 2: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— te— | gars ary 2s sizes; 7.00) 8.38 
a i ERIE Se aE 14.48 | 14.40 | 14.40 New Mexico anthracite— . 
“ Cast: 5. iipicteepioeheeanacl 14. 48 | 14.40 | 14. 40 podeg 95.00 | 25 
ew Orleans, La.: orad hacte_ ane Causa 
ner ane. , Prepared sizes. | 9.21} 9.00; 9.11 Col o ant il 24. 50 | 24.50 | 
“6 RGIS Gia: Ses Moe i eet Yer wniogg 5 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Seeeanens, ne me 6 | woul 
int seentbdaads 14.08 | 13.21 | 13.21 || Savannah, Ga.: , es 
- ee DR iciissanipjuoncaeele 13. 58 | 12.71 | 12.71 ee ag prepared sizes.) ° 9.54 | ° 9. (i 
a } os } 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Pennsylvania anthracite— | = 
sg TE | 14.00 | 13.75 | 13. 50 Stove... --...------------ «+e 
Rae ae 14.00 | 13.75 | 13. 50 } Chestnut. - - ......------- 9.72) 9.35 
Bituminous— Seattle, Wash.: 7 
sizes— prepared sizes_| 10.39 | 10./ 
Werte. . ...- ic 7.81 | 7.13] 6.75 || Springfield, I.: 
Low volatile____......- 9.00} 8.00/| 7.00 B prepared sizes.| 4.34 4.54 
Run of mine— Washington, D. C.: 
Low volatile__--..-..-- 7.00; 650) 6.50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 2 
Omaha, Nebr.: RRS RR ers 115.13 {114.73 
- prepared sizes_.| 9.53 | 9.38 9.38 0 SCRE Rare 114. 63 |} 14. 25 
Bituminous, * amc sizes:| 6.46) 6.35) 6.29 
Philadelphia, Ses 18.63 | 18. 21 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile. _........- 111.00 |'10. 43 
ines Spaginge occas kbinnts 114.43 | 12.92 | 13.00 Run of mine— * 
Ea ne Ge creep Boe Peas 12. 50 WN a feet Gad ace mane 7.63 | 17.78 
1 Per ton of 2,240 


she average Pe ce of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically 2)! 
delivered in 


a See a een © 


OO | 25 


314. 75 
UY 


16, 32 
16, 32 


13. 18 


coal is 


weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton )s mace. 
This additional charge has been included in the shew price. 
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The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1928, and for each month of 1929 and 1930. An average price for 
the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January and July of 


that year. 
average pri 


The average price for each month has been divided by this 
ce for the year 1913 to obtain the relative price. 


TABLE 2.-—-AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1930 








Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash— 



































Bituminous 
Year and month Stove Chestnut 
hi — Average Relative 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative price perce 
price price price price 

1913; Average for year........- $7.73 100.0 $7.91 100.0 $5. 43 100. 0 
pee apdc STD 7.99 103. 4 8.15 103.0 5. 48 100.8 
JOP a oa seen soe 7. 46 96. 6 7.68 97.0 5. 39 99.2 
1014: JAMO Gs, donshse ses cus 7.80 100.9 8. 00 101.0 5. 97 109.9 
JP ice io cmmaet ncn ens 7.60 98.3 7. 78 98.3 5. 46 100. 6 
1015: Jams tacked wanes a 7.83 101. 4 7.99 101.0 5.71 105. 2 
Jc. shane teen ore con 7.54 97.6 7.73 97.7 5. 44 100.1 
1916: JONWMEM sisi ekdcne osm iwsns 7. 93 102.7 8.13 102.7 5. 69 104.8 
Jit ek haan sean 8.12 105. 2 8. 28 104. 6 5. 52 101.6 
1017: Janiily oc eo. . 2-3 9. 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 6. 96 128. 1 
Ls PRES Ee eae 9. 08 117.5 9. 16 115.7 7.21 132.7 
1018: Janet e253 4k... 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 126.7 7. 68 141.3 
Ea BS se Ee 9. 96 128.9 10. 07 127.3 7.92 145.8 
1910: Jam eis o> oes 8 eee 11. 51 149.0 11.61 146.7 7.90 145.3 
ST. Agatee tends .co 12. 14 157.2 12. 17 153.8 8.10 149. 1 
1020: JRE os ge 12. 59 162.9 12.77 161.3 8.81 162. 1 
Bil, Seid art Sem & Aka eee 14. 2 184.9 14. 33 181.1 10, 55 194.1 
1021: Janis tig s Ske os 5s. 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203.8 11.82 217.6 
JUSS ace cent aba 14. 90 192.8 14.95 188.9 10. 47 192.7 
1983: JR ac me ne ee 14. 98 193.9 15, 02 189.8 9.89 182.0 
JU SS es 14. 87 192. 4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174.6 
1933: JANG hack bcd incnns aca 15. 43 199.7 15. 46 195.3 11.18 205. 7 
JUG is, abo iene oo kese. cs 15.10 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 10. 04 184.7 
1934: ams eS 35 os ck a 15.77 204. 1 15. 76 199. 1 9.75 179.5 
FUP gi balck wae 5G c soe 15. 24 197.2 15. 10 190. 7 8. 94 164. 5 
1906: Jane ck oS 15. 45 200. 0 15. 37 194. 2 9. 24 170.0 
TOI is a iinet Steer aie 15.14 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8. 61 158.5 
1996: Jan@i ioc oa. ( (4) (2) (4) 9.74 179.3 
OU, .. Maes ae ot 15. 43 199. 7 15. 19 191.9 8.70 160. 1 
1027: Jano po, auc. 15. 66 202. 7 15. 42 194.8 9. 96 183.3 
FUIFeree a secs, 15.15 196.1 14.81 187.1 8.91 163.9 
TOGB: Fa Cn noes 15. 44 199.8 15. 08 190. 6 9. 30 171.1 
AD, Sees 2)? FRE er eee 14.91 192.9 14. 63 184. 9 8. 69 159.9 
1929: January. ...............- 15, 38 199. 1 15. 06 190. 3 9.09 167.2 
yo, ae ee 15. 40 199.3 15.07 190. 4 9. 07 166.9 
March RED SS Ea ae 15.39 199. 2 15. 07 190. 4 9. 06 166.7 
ADM 5 siiehs 5 ibd ine nian 15. 04 194. 6 14.7 185. 8 8. 76 161.3 
i ee en ts TS ee 14.74 190. 7 14. 40 182. 0 8. 52 156.8 
ES Se a ae ae 14. 82 191.8 14. 48 183.0 8. 50 156. 5 
i ees TE ae See 14. 94 193. 4 14. 63 184.8 8, 62 158. 6 
ee Sa. 15. 01 194.3 14. 67 185. 4 8. 69 159.9 
September..............- 15. 21 196.8 14 87 187.9 8. 87 163.2 
October. Rie dink di Scone ne 15.31 198. 2 14. 98 189.3 8. 98 165.3 
November............... 15.31 198. 2 14. 98 189.3 9.00 165. 6 
| eee 15.34 198. 5 15.00 189.6 9. 05 166. 5 
1930: January. ..............-- 15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 5 9.11 167.6 
bruary 15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189.6 9. 04 166. 4 
15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 6 9. 02 166.0 
15. 32 198.3 14. 99 189. 4 8. 84 162.7 
14.65 189.6 14.33 181.0 8. 53 157.0 
14. 62 189.3 14. 32 180.9 8. 54 157.2 





' Insufficient data. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


ib yas net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use jp 
each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In Taile | 
the average family consumption of manufactured gas is assumed to 
be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a service charge or g 
sliding scale is in operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic fee; 
per month pay a somewhat higher rate than here shown, while {hose 
consuming more than this amount pay a lowerrate. The figures here 
given are believed to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost 
of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 
Prices for natural gas and for manufactured and natural mixed gas 
are shown in Table 2 for those cities where it is in general use. These 
prices are based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 
cubic feet per month. 


TABLE 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 
FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FRoM 
APRIL, 1913, TO JUNE, 1930, BY CITIES 
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Taniv 2.-—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMP- 
TION oa. FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO JUNE 
193, BY 



























































Natural gas 
Apr. | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June 
City 15, 15, 1é, 15, 15, 1E, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1913 1924 1925 1926 1927 1927 1928 | 1928 1929 1929 1930 
PO EE Se ee EE Le A ee SO! SARE EAN Seen ne $1.17 
Buffalo. .......------.- RS RRS, oT RBS Sore, ORES TE CA ARS atiledks. aes Rei ee 
Cincinnati_..-.-...-...- .30 | $0.50 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 75 
Cleveland ...--.-.--..- .30]} .55/ .85] .60] .60| .60] .60| .60| .60/ .60 . 60 
Columbus. ..--.-.-.--- 30 - 45 . 55 55 48 48 . 48 .48 . 48 .48 . 48 
Pallas... enc<- noe cea 45 68 . 74 74 - 79 79 79 79 79 .79 .79 
IVE 6 ak dock hab at chy nlp sonsetebgematioct vceninnakacuineaiaaes sagen . 99 . 99 . 99 . 99 
RATT RE RTE TNR YH aidehud 2 ae St 2 Be LS 75 
Kansas City....-.-i--.| .27| .95| °.95 9 | .95| .95 95 95 | .95| .95 95 
Little Rock_._...---.-- .40 - 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 - 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 
J hee rakt SE Pes: laa Seegee 91 91 . 91 . 84 . 84 . 4 . 84 
en” eS es eee 45 . 45 45 45 45 45 . 45 45 45 45 
pO Se ESP ES SRE Se eRe! SRSA S Sees eee Seca. Tee See . 97 . 95 . 95 
pO ES, A a Eee, Sea eae: Comte! SEE Neee Seren ae . 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 
Pitsbenen| csc-c..... . 28 . 53 . 60 . 60 6 .600 . 60 . 60 . 60 . 60 . 60 
ee Bs cies bial dacs <chtigihgttn cement iis aaivran lnwimitcineneolain alc earedinis beviciemnednate dada deste . 99 . 99 
yy ae: ASRS aie: een pena sfibiemas. Ae eae Liprac as Wseteane tte! Ost ao . 97 
RET eid; TES: ERE CaS 
Manufactured and natural gas mixed 
Risa sind a widtigiacbnssowas $0. 60 | $0.60 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 $0. 65 
Bae Bik tte tecanndvecesas | . 68 . 68 . 68 | EA BA Ovi Ok RARE a RES, |e 








From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for specified months of each year from 1913 to 1930. 
These prices are based on an estimated average family consumption 
of 3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price in each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in June, 1930, showed an increase 
of 27.4 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1929, to June, 
1930, there was no change in the price of gas. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANU- 
FACTURED GAS IN UNITED STATES, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 
CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED, MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1930 
































Average | Relative Average | Relative 
Date net price price Date net price price 
ROE. Wine oainsckenenn $0 95 A SN acc ce onnucs $1. 24 130. 5 
ft * SRR 94 bf BE SR: 1.25 131.6 
 - © RP . 8 ee ES eee 1. 24 130.5 
. = . 92 on. ee ae ee... <...-....... 1. 24 130. 5 
RT 91 Oe s meee, oe eee, wo... anne 1. 24 130.5 
| 0 Ce . 95 100.0 || Dec. 15, 1924.......-....-..... 1.24 130. 5 
RE 1. 04 S00. 5 © pee te, Peee......-........... 1.23 129.5 
sR 1.09 “Teg S 4 “Seeger 1.23 129.5 
OF Ue cc ccdensne 1.32 eee «Ree 1.23 129. 5 
| Sr eeRaaieeraeaens 1.31 550.0 a: tee, WA Oe... ss... .2...04-- 1.22 128. 4 
Te Se ceins 1.30 506.6 © oe a8, FO... ..-...-..... 1. 22 128.4 
_." pene 1.29 135.8 || Dec. 15, 1927......--__- sioceeet 1. 22 128. 4 
ff RRR IR 1.27 kee ) 4 RRS 1.21 127.4 
OO. Me sc as 1. 26 193.6 | Dec. 15, 1998.................. 1, 22 128.4 
SRT 1.25 131.6 || June 15, 1929.__......-.....__- 1.22 128. 4 
wk ««-_«“‘éSR RRQ 1.25 131.6 || Dec. 15, 1929..-.....-.-...._.. 1.21 127.4 
otne Ty ics... nk dnc 1. 24 130.5 || Jaume 15, 1990.. _......._____. 1.21 127.4 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


Explanation of Prices 


6 ee following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilow att- 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for spec ied 
months in 1928, 1929, and 1930. For the cities having more (ap 
one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the schedule 
under which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable numbe: of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s ‘‘demand.”’ 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of a ectricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less chan 250 watts; and power 


2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than | 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 
In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 


nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent ‘of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket hele rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt oy eg vad 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Compan has been esti- 
mated as one-third of the connected lighting re Ranges, heating 
devices, and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 lowatts are 
not included. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 
consists of 100 per cent of the connected laad, excluding small fans 
and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently connected. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1928, 1929, AND 1930, FOR 51 CITIES 
De- De- 
City Measure of consumption, per month — — —_. ee. —_. 
1928 1929 
. Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
pilantt.ciccneon tate eS ha SI IER, BAT INe, RP yan 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
First 50 kijowatt-hours___..............--- 18,1 18.1 5.0 5.0 5.0 
SSE EE LE TR TR: SRE AD: 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Baltimore._.------- First 20 hours’ use of demand ?__________-- 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.7 6.7 
Next kilowatt-hours equal to 8 times the 34.0 34.0 34.0 3.4 3.4 
consumption at the primary rate— 
minimum 200 kilowatt-hours. 
Birmingham. ---_-- First 100 kilowatt-hours____........--_---- 7.7 7.7 771 2 7. 
Boston------ Jj... i} First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet 48.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8. 
of floor area. 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours___.._..._...._._--- ontdhenua 5.0 5.0 5.0 5. 
We) ESSE A Ree 3.0 3.0}; 3.0 3. 
Bridgeport _-..-.---- ER Se SE a a pe 6.0 5.5 5. 5 | 5.5 5. 
Buffalo.......------| First 60 hours’ use of demand ?____.___--_- 5.0 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 5. 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand ?__________- 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4. 
SESE ATC REI ES A aan 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1. 
Pintie: 2. ene First 25 kilowatt-hours--._......_--------- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8. 
Next 25 kilowatt-hours.___.........------- 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4. 
Charleston, 8S. C___| First 50 kilowatt-hours__.............----- 10. 0 10. 0 10.0 10.0 10. 
CRINGE iced coe First 3 kilowatt-hours per room -.------..-.-- 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 5. 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room__---.-_-_--- 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 7. 
TREE ER i St Si A 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3. 
Cincinnati. ....---- pervese Chases per sedin. ...............-.-]........ 10.0 10.0 10,0 10. 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- 57.5 5.0 5.0; 6&0 5. 
mum, 4 rooms. | 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours.-_...........------- eg SERENS Peet a ais dasa eines 
Cleveland RR ON RTO are ee 3.5 3.0 3.0 | 3.0 3.0 
Company A-_-..| Firet 40 kilowatt-hours_-__--..._----_----- 65.0 65.0 6 5.0 66.0 5.0 
nD UI i ees eo oe A 4.0 
Company i...) Sereaie eae... et kt 30.0 30.0 30. 0 30. 0 30. 0 
IE 2 sk a Sea 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Columbus..........| First 50 kilowatt-hours__-_......_.--.----- 77.0 77.0 7.0 6.0 6.0 
Demi co eons oe First 800 kilowatt-hours__.__.____._-__---- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Dente. 5 oi boas First 15 kilowatt-hours__._..........._---- 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours__.____._....--.---- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
TR: EERE Ee RO Se (ga re ie geo 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Detebiscccck First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours pee ce tees eles wena ie as 3.6 3.6 3. 6 3. 6 
ES ERE ST RG Se ae 3. 6 23 2.3 2.3 2.3 
Fall River........- First 25 kilowatt-hours__.......__--...---- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 75 kilowatt-hours._.._..__._..___._-- 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Houst0@ ..<2. 2.2 First 3 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- 57,2 87.2 $7.2 7:0 7.0 
mum, 4 rooms. 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours_-__..............-- 94.5 94.5 94.5 4.0 4.0 
Indianapolis. ._....| First 50 kilowatt-hours__.___._._________-- 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 
; ( . ~ | Next 50 kilowatt-hours__-.....-.......-.1. 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Jacksonville. .___.. First 500 kilowatt-hours.___............._- 07.0) 7.0} 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Kansas City. _.._.- First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.5 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room. .---_....--- 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.5 4.5 
: a ebieidhndétpieiinebiet secchnseuceed 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 
Little Rock. ....... First 4 rooms or less. (Rooms in excess of |___.._._|_.______|_--_--_-|.---- 50.0 
4, 10 cents each additional. 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room. -_-__..__.-- 110.0 | 1210.0} 4%10.0 | "10.0 7.0 
pee © eee eens Seer POUND. 5.0 
Los Angeles____._.. First 35 kilowatt-hours._.................| 425.0] 265.0] 45.0) 25.0 4.8 
; gk Meee Me Se Nae SumRNee 2.5 
Louisville. ......... First 30 kilowatt-hours.__................- 37.6) 37.6] 47.6 7.6 7.6 
Manchester________ First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 11.0 11.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 
kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt- 
hours; 7 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 
rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 
Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
equal to the first step. 
Memphis... _._.... First 6 kilowatt-hours per room___......_- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
EEE LIBEL EL TE Se 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Milwaukee....____. First 9 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6. 2 
6 active rooms and the first 7 kilowatt- 
hours for each active room in addition 
to the first 6. 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 200__.........--}.....-.- 4291 429) 429 2.9 
(SERS TEER SENS Ee care scan Eee 2.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 r.9 
Minneapolis... ._.. First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 9.5 &6 8.6 8.6 8.6 
minimum, 2 rooms. 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room____- 7.1 7.1 7.1 ae | a4 
For footnotes see end of table. 
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PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD 1 


SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1928, 1929, AND 1930, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 











Measure of consumption, per month 





New Haven 
New Orleans 


New York: 
Company A...- 
Company B..-- 
Company C__-- 


Philadelphia: 
Company A---- 


Company B---- 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Company A..-- 


vd 


Company B.-.-- 


Providence 


Richmond 

Rochester. 

St. Louis: 
Company A-_..- 


Company B..-.- 


San Francisco: 
Company A.... 





Service charge for house of 3 rooms—con- 
sumption of 5 kilowatt-hours included, 
10 cents extra for each additional room; not 
more than 10 rooms counted. 

First 50 kilowatt-hours 

Next 45 kilowatt-hours 

First 20 kilowatt-hours 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours 


Service charge 


Firat 20 kilowatt-hours.................2-- ; 


Next 30 kilowatt-hours_-________-_------ ee 


First 1,000 kilowatt-hours 

All current 

First 60 hours’ use of demand ? 

First 100 kilowatt-hours 

First 10 kilowatt-hours per room___ - 
Next 160 kilowatt hours 

First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room 
Next 4 kilowatt-hours per active room 


Piet tS kilowratt-owrs.... .......-.......... 

Next 36 kilowatt-hours 

First 20 kilowatt-hours 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours 

First 10 kilowatt-hours 

Next 20 kilowatt-hours 

First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 
18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 
kilowatt-hours. 

Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 
42 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 49 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 
kiLowatt-hours. 


First 9 kilowatt-hours 

Next kilowatt-hours in excess of the first 
9 kilowatt-hours until 100 use of demand 
has been reached.? 

Next 50 kilowatt-hours..............._.... 

First 13 kilowatt-hours 

Next kilowatt-hours: For an installation 
of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will 
apply. For each 30 watts of installation 
in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilo- 
watt-hour will apply. 

Next 50 kilowatt-hours 

rh ice ch 


a = kilowatt-hours; 
att-hours; 7 or 8 
rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. — 


Excess 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per room 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room 


rue. 
aoe, Sar _cemmaegtion of 11 kilo- 


watt-hours 
First 250 Gomuie boone 


Service charge 

First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6 
rooms. 6 kilowatt-hours added for each 
additional room. 

Next 140 kilowatt-hours 


For footnotes see end of table. 
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NEY PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1928, 1929, AND 1930, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 








—_— 





De- ' De 
City Measure of consumption, per month | eony Ta. —_ Te. | —_ 
1928 | 1929 | 
gan Francisco— 

Continued. ; | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
Come Bin sk, ee CI oon cn rcarsiretietieennan ; 40.0 40.0 40. 0 0 40. 0 
First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6 | 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.5 

rooms. 5 kilowatt-hours added for each | 

additional room. 
Next 140 kilowatt-hours_______.__.._.._-.-- 4.0 4.0 4.0 3. 5 3. 5 
Savannah.-.-.-.-.-- ied steno p23 n= onneeonipehednmneineenebinbyiioniien 100.0 , 100.0 
First 50 kilowatt-hours_-___...._.___..--_-- | 19.0 19.0 19.0 6.0 | 6.0 
Scranton_..---.-.-- First 150 kilowatt-hours--_..........-.---- | 10.0 9.0 9.0 90, 90 

Seattle: 
Company A-.-.} First 40 kilowatt-hours_____.._........---- | 66.5 5.5 5.5 5.5| 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours--__-_.......-..-_--- 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 | 2.0 
Company B.._.| First 40 kilowatt-hours_-_-__........-...-.-- 5.5 5.5 5.5 65; 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours-.-.........----.-.- 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 | 2.0 

Springfield, Ill.: ; | 
Company A-...| First 30 kilowatt-hours-...........-...-...- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours. -..........-..-.--- 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 | 3.0 
Company B....| First 30 kilowatt-hours--_--.-..........--- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0, 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours___._........._____- 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
pp ee ae ee eee 75.9} 175.9 5.2 5.2 4.7 
Honolulu, Hawaii_.| First 100 kilowatt-hours........--.-.._-_-- 80} 80] 80{ 80; 80 




















| First 100 kilowatt-hours. ; 

? For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

3 Next kilowatt-hours up to 800. 

‘ First 1,000 kilowatt-hours 

5 First 30 kilowatt-hours. 

¢ First 80 kilowatt-hours. 

7 First 75 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
* Excess. 

1¢ All current. 

1! First 200 kilowatt-hours. 

1? First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

13] to 149 kilewatt-hours. 

1s Next kilowatt-hours up to 300. 

18 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 2 active rooms and first 4 kilowatt-hours for each additional active 


room. 
16 Next 70 kilowatt-hours. 
1” First 120 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1930 


HE index number of wholesale prices computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor shows 
afurther decline in June. This index, which includes 550 price quota- 
tions weighted according to the importance of each commodity, stands 
at 86.8 for June, compared with 89.1 for May, 96.4 for June, 1929, and 
100.0 for the year 1926. Based on these figures the purchasing power 
of the 1926 dollar was $1.037 in June, 1929, and $1.152 in June, 1930. 
Farm products as a whole decreased nearly 4% per cent in average 
price from May to June, due to further declines in barley, corn, oats, 
rye, wheat, beef cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, alfalfa hay, and 
potatoes. Higher prices prevailed for calves, lambs, eggs, clover hay, 
flaxseed, and onions. Prices for the month averaged almost 14 per 
cent below those of June, 1929. 

Foods declined over 1% per cent from the May level, with decreases 
for butter, cheese, evaporated milk, beef, mutton, dressed “img a 
coffee, and flour. For this group, also, prices were appreciably lower 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 

Prices of hides and leather products as a group showed little change 
from the month before, with hides and skins appreciably higher and 
leather, boots and shoes, and other leather goods somewhat lower. 
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' Textile products again were downward, with cotton goods, sil} and 
rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and other textiles all partici), :tinc 
in the decline. y 

Fuel and*lighting materials likewise declined to some exten), ap. 
thracite and bituminous coal and petroleum products averaging | we; 
than in May. 

Metals and metal products averaged lower, with declines in iro:) an 
steel, and nonferrous metals, including copper, lead, silver, tin. and 
zinc. 

Building materials also were noticeably lower*than in May, prices 
of lumber, brick, cement, structural steel, and paint materials ay orag- 
ing well below those of the preceding month. ; 

Prices of chemicals and drugs including fertilizer materials dec)ine 
slightly, while mixed fertilizers showed a small increase. 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. | 
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House-furnishing goods, as a group, showed no change in the general 
price level. 

In the group designated as miscellaneous there were decided price 
decreases reported for cattle feed, rubber, and automobile tires, with 
a smaller decrease for paper and pulp. 

Decreases from May levels were shown for the three large groups 0! 
raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished products, 
while nonagricultural commodities and the group of all commodities 
other than farm products and foods also declined. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable in/or- 
mation for May and June was collected, increases were shown 11) 5!) 
instances and decreases in 231 instances. In 269 instances no ch:nge 
in price’was reported. 

See oe in Juné with those of a year ago, as measure:! by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that decreases have t:ken 
pee in all major groups of commodities, such decreases ranging | 101"! 
ess than one-half of 1 per cent in the case of house-furnishing 200s 
to nearly 14 per cent in the case of farm products, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 






































MODITIES 
[1926= 100.0] 
a 
power of the 
Groups and subgroups June, 1929 | May, 1930 | June, 1930 dollar, June, 
1930 

All CRB ac ings 3 non hice eos 96. 4 89. 1 86. 8 $1. 152 
NS i mcihindiqnd oibiknmnnepisinnemaanpibte 103. 3 93. 0 88.9 1, 125 
Fe ee eS gs ands chee 91.0 82.1 73.7 1 271 
Livestock @h4@ pogltry........---.22-2252......22. 111.0 93. 2 88. 5 1. 130 
Other HE MEIN. 0 ~ 2022 onan h Gero rencncce 102. 3 96. 5 92.7 1. 079 
Ee A, SR aa © FE Ole imode rae 98.9 92.0 90. 5 1. 105 
Butter, cheese, and milk. ._.-.-.-...-.--.--------- 105. 5 92. 5 90.4 1. 106 
Meats_-.---- ri tein atcle etic du mateea mys wimicjies 111.5 101.3 99.9 1. 001 
Other foods---.---. Ene Cacti Bs cokes aie Mats cam oo Gora asda 88. 5 86.3 85. 1 1.175 
iden ome EE 8 8. oc eee wwca cece 108. 0 102. 6 102. 4 -977 
<< «i#|# nappa —aeeenme a mete 110.9 96.8 99.0 1. 010 
UE SE ee ee ae ae ee OCR SUR ray 110.3 104. 2 102.9 . 972 
Ni ites a's nine dada men wae 106. 1 103. 7 103. 0 .971 
CE I I, 8 on oon nds cicccescsceieen 105. 5 105. 3 105. 1 951 
MI oc os ws che peegceusaeewe ee 93. 3 84. 6 82. 2 1. 217 
cy i NN I RNAI 99.1 90.7 89.3 1,120 
i nn teu cchoammawaneswodine 79. 5 70.3 64.3 1. 555 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_-..----...----------- 97.8 88.9 88.6 1. 129 
Odie ee ete... . 8 ok eee 80.3 72. 1 69. 0 1. 449 
ia i isin sch cttang ks on kmcceseniienl 83.3 78.0 76. 4 | 1. 309 
Anthracite coal -_-- - -_-_--- Se eibtip ti UR Meyrin tera en: 88. 1 86.9 85.8 1. 166 
IS 23 oo ee es 88. 6 88. 4 88. 2 1. 134 
ai osisisd achive ephioniaibansoiedlniels 84.7 84.0 84.0 | 1. 190 
aa ee oe cu ceeeul 94.0 97.9 5 Se EE ee 
iia cntnnnnctniceseceunpnile 76. 6 66. 5 63. 6 1, 572 
Metals and metal products.................--------.-- 105. 1 96. 8 95.4 1. 048 
nn dete eweeiem 98. 2 92.9 91.7 1. 091 
SO on ee Ce ene 104. 8 80.6 78.1 1. 280 
Agricultural implements - - --.--..-......---------- 98.3 95. 0 95. 0 1, 053 
Fh aa Re SNE ar Raga ee 112.2 106. 8 105. 5 . 948 
Oy ween Son ek ek 98.5 98. 4 98. 4 1. 016 
I oc ee Ss 96. 4 92.9 90. 0 1.111 
EES IEC ey ae oe Re gee 94.2 89.7 85. 3 1.172 
On ee Ses ce enes 89.1 86. 4 83.0 1. 205 
oe sea 94.6 92.7 91.7 1. 091 
Structural steel]... -_- “PEE MAE BRE as Peco Wea nee ep AEA EK 99. 6 91.9 86. 8 1.152 
i mo ou ae cc ode See 86. 5 89. 1 88.7 1. 127 
Other building materials. -..............--.------- 106. 1 101.8 | 99. 6 1. 004 
Ea RR I es 93.4 89.9 88.9 1, 125 
ae icehseses”-~------~-----------* oo. 8 ore or9 ‘= 
ASR ERE GAR a a Sena ea ee L . ‘ 1. 473 
Fertilizer i An ees ere 92. 6 86.5 85.3 1.172 
oN RRS SS Pg amen oe 96. 7 93. 6 94.1 1. 063 
Tepe ees... cl ccc 96. 6 96. 2 96. 2 1. 040 
a ee how 95. 0 96. 6 96. 5 1. 036 
2 ER a aa eee keene 97.7 95. 8 95. 9 1. 043 
iN 80. 4 77.5 74.5 1. 342 
Ne ee i esi cocuuteuctnae 106. 2 110.3 102.0 . 980 
ot i cemanaueh 88. 2 85. 6 85.2 |. 1.174 
ne ebcnehecwsaunodis 42.7 29. 2 25.9 3. 861 
ee ici oe 55.3 54.5 52.2 1. 916 
Cee nn nen ecucmoewcenne 109. 7 107.9 103.3 . 968 
Me is. 96. 6 87.8 $4.8 1. 179 
Semimanufactured articles.........._...........-_.-.- 94.4 83. 6 82.0 1. 220 
ESE SE aap ap ee 96. 7 91.0 88.9 1. 125 
Ni Ce Hae 94.6 88. 1 86.3 1. 159 
All commodities, less farm products and foods_________ 93.1 87.5 85.7 1. 167 

' Data not yet available. 
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Changes in the Cost of Living in the United States 


OST of living in the United States decreased 2.8 per cent in the 
6-month period from December, 1929, to June, 1930, and de- 
creased 2.1 per cent between June, 1929, and June, 1930, according 
to data secured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its semiannual 
survey. These figures, together with data that have been published 
for previous periods, are shown in the tables following. The infor. 
mation concerning cost of living changes in the United States is based 
on actual prices obtained from merchants and dealers in 32 repre- 
sentative cities. For 19 of these cities the study began in December, 
1914, and for the other 13 cities in December, 1917. The index 
number for the United States is determined by a consolidation of the 
figures for the 32 cities and is based on 1913 because that year is the 
basis for many of the bureau’s index numbers. 
The change between 1913 and December, 1914, was determined 
from retail food prices and other price data available. 
Table 1 shows the index numbers for changes in the cost of living 
-in the United States for all periods for which surveys have been made 
by the bureau. It will be noted that the index number of 216.5 for 
June, 1920, represents the peak of cost of living prices. In the 
10-year period from June, 1920, to June, 1930, the cost of living 
index for the United States declined 23.0 percent. In June, 1930, the 
index number was 166.6, representing an increase of 66.6 per cent 
above the average for 1913. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1930 
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Index numbers representing changes in the cost of living in the 
United States for each of six groups of items are given in Table 2. 

Food increased 119 per cent from 1913, the base period, to June, 
1920, which page the peak of food prices. The low level of food 
prices occurre in March, 1922, when food was 38.7 per cent higher 
than in 1913. As of June, 1930, food increased 47.9 per cent since 
the base period and takes first place in point of declining prices for 
June, 1930, as compared with December, 1929. 

Clothing increased 187.5 per cent from 1913 to June, 1920. Since 
that time there have been decreases except for the period between 
September, 1922, and December, 1923, when clothing prices increased 
less than 3 per cent. The June, 1930, index was 158.9. 

Rents were considerably slower in getting started on the upward 
trend. The peak of rents for the United States was reached in 
December, 1924, the index being 168.2. Since that time the decreases 
have been steady, and rents show the third most impressive decline 
since December, 1929; the June, 1930, index being 149.6. 

The peak of fuel and light prices was reached in December, 1920, 
the index being 194.9. The low level since this date was 174.2 in 
June, 1922. Coal and wood prices in June are lower than in Decem- 
ber, and these decreases are reflected in the fluctuations of the fuel 
and light figures between June and December. Aside from these 
fluctuations between winter and summer prices, fuel and light have 
steadily decreased since the peak, the June, 1930, index being 172.8. 

Since December, 1929, the cities of Atlanta and San Francisco 
changed from manufactured to natural gas. 

The peak of the prices of house-furnishing goods was 292.7 in June, 
1920. Since that time prices declined steadily, except for the period 
between September, 1922, and December, 1923, when prices increased 
almost 10 per cent. It was not until December, 1928, however, that 
the per cent of increase over 1913, the base period, fell below the 
hundred mark. The June, 1930, index on house-furnishing goods 
was 195.7. 

The peak of prices of the miscellaneous group was reached in May, 
1921, when the index was 208.8. The lowest index since that time 
was 200.3 in March and June, 1923. These items have continued 
upward, and at the present period the miscellaneous items are prac- 
tically back to the peak of May. 1921, the June, 1930, index being 
208.5. Increases in street car fare between December, 1929, and 
June, 1930, occurred in Baltimore, Cleveland, and Portland, Oreg. 

In Table 3 is shown the per cent of decrease in the price of elec- 
tricity since December, 1913. The June, 1930, figure shows a de- 
crease of 18.5 per cent since 1913. During the 6-month period from 
December, 1929, to June, 1930, the price of electricity in Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Washington, D. C., declined, while 
: slight increase in the rate of electricity was reported in New York 

ity. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF : 
ENTERING INTO COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO — | 
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1 No change. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 








Per cent Per cent | | Per cent 
of de- of de- || | of de- 
crease | | erease 

from De- from De- 

cember, i| | cerber, 
1913 | 1913 





June, 1925 9.9 

December, 1925 9.9 
11. 
ll 
12. ; 
12.3 
13.4 
14 
17.3 
17.3 
18.5 
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Table 4 shows changes in the cost of living in «caulk of the 32 cities 
between June, 1920, which date represents the peak of cost of living 
prices, and June, 1930. It also shows changes from June, 192°, to 
June, 1930, and from December, 1929, to June, 1930. The decreises 
in cost of living from June, 1920, to June, 1930, ranged from 18.! t« 
27.8 per cent as between the cities. Comparing June, 1929, with.! ine. 
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1930, the decreases ranged from 1.1 to 5.0 per cent and in the 6-month 
eriod from December, 1929, to June, 1930, the decreases ranged 
sit 0.6 to 4.9 per cent. 


TaBLE 4.—-PER CENT OF CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
; JUNE, 1920, JUNE, 1929, AND DECEMBER, 1929, TO JUNE, 1930 








—_—— 
































Per cent of decrease from— Per cent of decrease from— 

City June, June, Decem- City June, June, | Decem- 

1920, to | 1929, to | ber, 1929, 1920, to | 1929, to | ber, 1929, 

June, June, to June, June, June, to June, 

1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 
Dita he: awientnitioss 26. 4 5.0 4.9 | Mobile._.........-- 22.6 | 2.3 2.7 
Baltimore. .-------- 19. 9 1.3 2.0 || New Orleans... ---- 19.1 | 25 34 
Birmingham. ---.-- 23. 7 3.7 3.2 || New York._-....--- 21.7 | 2.2 3.0 
BastON. .....0--s=-- 22. 6 1.4 3.1 || Norfolk. -_..-.----- 24. 4 | 2.6 3.2 
BOGGS. caneennncs 20. 5 1.6 2.2 || Philadelphia ------ 20. 8 | 2.4 3.4 
ORICRGO: <cccncdwnns 21, 2 1.9 2.6 Pittep@ren......... 19. 6 | 27 eg 
Cincinnati. -..-.-.-- 18. 4 1,4 2.4 || Portland, Me------ 22. 2 2.0 2.6 
Cleveland..-..-.--- 21.3 1.4 | .6 || Portland, Oreg- ---- 25. 6 3 1.6 
Tiel; x. tiodicnsne 24.8 2.3} 2.7 || Richmond... --.---- 21.9 iF 23 
IE. a ciate 27.0 3. 3 | 21.9 @. weee......-.-.. 20. 6 | 1.8 2.8 
NNN iii caitae 23.5 2.3 | 3.4 || San Francisco. ----- 20. 5 | 26 3.0 
Indianapolis - ....-- 22. 7 1 4 | 2.3 || Savannah......._-- 26.9 | 2.6 2.6 
Jacksonville... ...... 25. 6 3.5 | 29 || Scranton. ---....---. 18. 5 | 2.2 3.0 
Kansas City..---.-- 27.8 18 | 2.4 4 Semtee....-.......-. 21.4 | 1.4 2.0 
Los Angeles.........- 18.8 3.0 | 2.9 || Washington__-____- 22.8 | 2.8 2.3 
Memphis. ......--- 21.7 1.8 15 Average, United 

Minneapolis... -.-. 20. 4 1 | at —......... 23.0 2.1 2.8 





Table 5 shows for 19 cities changes in the cost of living for each 
of six groups of items based on prices prevailing in December, 1914, 
while the figures in Table 6 for 13 cities are based on prices prevailing 
in December, 1917. 

Local prices on standard articles of food are obtained monthly by 
mail from 15 to 25 grocers, meat dealers, bakers, and dairymen 
located in representative sections of each of the 32 cities. 

Dry goods and clothing stores are canvassed for clothing prices. 
The lists comprise 32 articles of male clothing (19 articles for the 
husband and 13 for the 12-year-old boy) and 40 articles of female 
clothing (25 for the wife and 15 for the 6-year-old girl). Prices from 
four stores are secured on each article in all cities except New York, 
where five quotations are obtained. 

Real-estate agencies are visited for rents on unfurnished houses, 
apartments, and flats occupied by white wage earners and moderately 
salaried families. Rentals are secured on the same properties scat- 
tered throughout different sections of the city as long as they continue 
to be representative and as far as we are able to follow them. The 
number of rents secured ranges from 400 for the smaller cities to 2,300 
for New York City. 

Fuel and light prices are obtained from regular correspondents. 

From 10 to 15 firms in each city report retail prices on coal and wood 
_s the public utilities furnish figures on the price of gas and elec- 
ricity. 
_ Four prices are secured on each of the 28 articles which make up the 
list of furniture and housefurnishings. These articles consist of wool 
and grass rugs and linoleum, essential pieces of living room, dining 
room, and bed room furniture, baby carriage, table linen and bedding, 
stove, broom, sewing machine, and refrigerator. 
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The miscellaneous prices are based on changes in the prices 


different items—street-car fares, moving pictures, News): 


physicians’ fees, medicine, hospital fees for wards, dentists’ 


spectacles, laundry, cleaning supplies, barber service, toilet a) 


and preparations, telephone rates for residence phone, and to’ 
prices. The average price of each item is weighted accordi 
its importance in the average family budget. 


TaBLeE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JU: 
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raBLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 


















































14 1930—Continued 
ETS, == a 
nag Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
‘les City and date pe ears is | a | 
Ke ' House- | ,,. 
CCO . ; Fuel and : Miscel-; All 
Food |Clothing} Rent . furnish- a. 
to light ing goods laneous ; items 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
1939 Bo ee 2.4 9.0 1.2 1.3 7.1 | 3.5 3.5 
7 SRR RRS SEER 30. 1 29. 6 4.7 9.3 24.1 24.4 24.4 
— + 0 RR Ee 64. 1 58. 5 9.4 23. 5 50. 2 51.1 51.1 
DE BEE 8 no ib ce cn 87.8 123. 1 20. 7 49.3 106. 3 76.0 80. 9 
or— FUE lignes cn cneciiennensael 82.9; 140.7 28. 0 51.9 118. 1 78.7 84.2 
a RST Seno Eea 94.7; 190.8 29. 0 55.7 185. 4 90. 3 102. 7 
SE iin move dncagoenach ch 115.7; 2106/ 46.6 69.8; 199.7 101.9 121.5 
an RAR SarS 78. 5 168. 7 48. 5 74.9) 189.2 107. 4 101.7 
od a ...........-........ 37.7| 131.6| 61.1| 739| 151.3] 107.8] 903 
NE tan condncnenccsaows 50. 8 96.5; 61.7 79.7| 124.7 103. 0 16.8 
JUNIE 4 anes --~2-224--.-- onan 38.5) 83.6) 64.7 78.8} 198.0) 97.9) 686 
i" «s&s SSSR SRA 48. 8 81.4) 64.9 115.7} 112.8 97.5 73.9 
SU giliees | ---4044.---- oui 41.6! 83.4! 70.0 119.1} 127.9 100. 5 74.1 
11.4 December, 1923---.-..--..--.----.-- 51.9) 83.8) 71.8] 120.4] 127.5] 1025 78.6 
ik 5 PN tine nc nccciiveccuadead 0.5; 8.7) 3 116.6 | 121.0 101. 9 73.9 
51.3 i SSE: 51.6 79.9: 768! 117.9! 121.0 100. 9 77.8 
- FOS tiliss =< 02sec eee cet ns 52.0 80.3) 79.1) 15.5! 119.5 107.7 79.7 
R40 Saris - non sostewenschns 6A. 5 79.8 | 79.5) 117.9) 1182 107.9 | 84.8 
OK 4 CE 60.9 76.7) 781 127.3} 1136! 1106; 828 
14.3 DG Bes. 5 oe escn ne cecans 63. 6 “ei. Jes 127.1} 02) 1125; 836 
OK, 8 bn anardctsionneceiiedl 56.7 72. 2 | 75.8; 1269; 1062! 1114} 79. 8 
77.4 Pees 55.9 71.2; 73.7 128.5) 106.0, 1163) 80.2 
739 2 Re 51.6 7.7) 72.7 126.7) ~105.4} 117.8 | 78.7 
67.¢ Desi eB... -.- 2 .26....2 22. 54.9 72.4/ 69.4 128.5) 104.2) 117.8; 79.6 
“0 9 — 3 ages 54. 6 71.2 67.0, 123.2; 1044/ 1189) 788 
"9 0) a = Seeeeaeas aie 57.9 71.0 66. 5 127.0; 104.2; 1191; 80.0 
74.8 Pike nnmninvidncctebad 47.2 70. 0 65.0 122.9; 105.0; 120.4) 76.0 
71.9 Chicago, Hil.: 
74.8 i eee 2.7 7.5 11 | 1.9 | 5.9 3.0 3.0 
77 3 Pee Pe. 5. ek 25. 2 24.2 7 | 6.6 | 20.0 19. 5 19.5 
89 ~ ak i menamaiaa aa 53. 4 50. 6 1.4] 193] 47.5] 418 41.8 
78.4 SRR ras | 7 138.9 2.6} 37.1} 108.9 58.7 72.2 
78 6 San .--- 0a... 00a 73.3| 157.1 $0) 357/ 12.9) 61.7] 74.5 
75.3 Deen, qe... .................. 93.1 224.0 14.0 40.1 176.0 84.3 100. 6 
74, PE iitecstedtnhanascnanes 120.0 | 205.3 35.1| 62.4 215.9 87.5 114.6 
73.7 Desme, 0000..............-......| RS 158. 6 48.9 93.5 | 205.8 96.5 93.3 
73.9 NE ie on icicediccencennue | 41.9 122.7 78.2} 05.3 162. 4 98.5 78.4 
73.8 «Saas sae 48.3 74.3 3.9) €9.4 133. 7 4.5! 72.3 
7 FUR Eh nis nes node ime cnnsunes | 41.6 3.0 87.4 55.4] 108.5 87.9 €5.0 
71. i SE 44.8 67.5 88.9 65.6 120.4 86.7 68.0 
PE OER vb oo ctrdndtimenccnney 45.1 72.2 92.1; 54.9 133.1 87.7 69. 6 
I. i" si a 52.5 76.0 95.4: 59.3 132. 9 88.1 73.7 
15.7 J Se ae 47.9 72.6 104.4 53.0 122.2 90.7 72.6 
38. 1 ee ooo 56.2 67.8 105.8 | 56.1 121.9 90. 7 75.3 
70. SSR 61.4 65.8 105.6 | 53.9 118.1 93. 9 77.1 
72.8 DE din nsnnswsdecoacasas 69. 4 65.3 104.4 | 65. 8 118.5 93.9 80. 6 
92.3 PR hig ih io osc dnoen cnn cunes 67.2 62.7 99.5) 55.4 112.4 94.3 77.8 
10.7 i  § Seas aes 69. 6 61.9 9.7/) 4.4 109. 2 95.7 79.0 
07.4 yA Sg 68, 2 58.7 93.9 | 57.2 105. 2 96.7 77.1 
74.4 i“ Ses ; 62.4 53.8 90.0; 59.2 104.4 99. 7 74.3 
70). 2 SRR i civipinn nnn cnaccacscenes | 50.4 53.3 26.8 | 51.2 96.0 98. 5 71.5 
59.6 I ins cicceracidendrmckulvads | 62.4 52. 1 £3. 6 56.5 97.2 101.7 73.1 
65. 1 2S 63.0 51.5 20.3 50.7 97.4 101.7 72.3 
63.5 a sich nmennidnctheds 67.3 49.2 77.2 56.7! 97.0] 102.9 73.7 
69.4 Siig incon dncgacontsnece 56.9 47.7 75.1 51.5 92.1 104.7 69. 1 
(3 2 Conan 
A7. 3 po eee 1.4 2.0 a .3 4.7 1.4 1.4 
B65. 8 | SRR RE 26. 4 18.0 9 10.0 19.7 19.1 19. 1 
4. i‘ <S\  SS.SRRRS ES 54.3 43.7 11.3 26.8 47.8 42.9 42.9 
19.4 December, 1918_.........- goosvnnhiaid 79. 4 102. 6 16.5 51.9 | 102.4 67.1 71.4 
“1.9 SU Reiki nnn dicccccnncndes 79.7 125, 2 21.8 47.9| 117.0 74.7 77.2 
i8. 1 IETS 92.9 171.2 39.9 62.9 165. 5 85.9 98. 2 
59. 5 ..—s_i(s CP 118.7 185, 1 47.3 90.3 186. 5 117.9 120.3 
4. 8 71.7 156.0 80.0 94.5 176.8 134.0 | 107.3 
8.2 37.4 124.0 88. 1 89.6 133.6 129.6 87.5 
Hi. 4 40.9 85.8 81.2 103. 8 100.8 | 123.2 78.8 
is. 4 34.6 72:4 69.6 | 102.2 87.8 | 110.7 68.9 
31 41.1 70.9 74.0} 11€.3|) 104.8] 109.4 72.9 
42.1 77.6 73.8 151.6 129.6 108.1 77.1 
43.6 79. 6 78.7 147.0 129. 3 113; 1-5 79. 6 
37.2 78.4 77.7 142. 6 118. 112. 75.9 
46.2 72.9 78.6 | 144.1 113.4} 112.1 78.1 
53.8 71.9 76.8 143.9} 111.9] 112.3 80. < 
58.3 71.9 75.6 168, 8 113.4 111.5 82.7 
60.0 70.7 71.6 162.3 | 106.1 111.9 81.9 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUN 
1930—Continued 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure { 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JU» 
1930— Continued . 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure -_ 









































City and date | House- | »,; ‘ 
| Food |clothing Rent |F¥¢) 2nd) tarnish- | Miscel- | U 
F 4 ing goods COus iiems 
New York, N. Y.: 

1.3 4.8 10.1 10.1 8.4 2.0 20 
16.3 22. 3 e. 11.0 27.6 14.9 14.9 
55.3 54. 2 2.6 19.9 56. 5 44.7 47 
82.6] 131.3 6.5 45.5} 126.5 70. 0 77.3 
75.3] 151.6 13.4 45.4] 136.6 75. 1 79.9 
91.0} 219.7 23. 4 50.6} 172.9 95. 8 3 § 

105.3 | 241.4 32. 4 60.1} 205.1/ 111.9 ,9 
73. 5 201. 8 38. 1 87.5 185.9 116.3} i014 
425] 1505] 422] 959] 1565] 1176! \) > 
51.8] 117.8 53.7 90.7} 1320] 116.9) 73 
40.0} 103.0 55.7 89.0} 1183] 1128) 7- 
49. 5 98.3 56. 7 95.7! 121.6] 111.6 74.9 
44.4] 100.7 59. 4 89.1/} 1303] 110.8 72.6 
52.0] 102.7 62. 4 94.2] 131.5] 113.5 773 
41.1] 100.7 64. 5 88.8} 121.4] 115.0 7) 5 
50.0 97.7 67.1 93.3/ 119.4] 116.7 76 

48.9 97.5 67.8 91.0} 1106{ 116.9 75.8 
62. 6 95.9 69.5 |} 1260] 110.4] 118.2 43.2 
56. 0 94.7 69. 5 95.9] 106.6! 117.3 78.8 
59. 1 93.7 70. 2 96. 1 106.0} 117.5 40.0 
54.0 92.9 70. 2 92.2} 1025] 119.0 77.8 
57.5 91.4 70. 2 9.0} 1029] 118.8 74 | 
47.5 90. 3 69. 3 94. 4 7.8] 118.6 74.4 
53. 0 88. 4 68. 6 96. 3 96.4] 118.8 “ 

50. 6 87.8 67.6 92.0 96.2} 121.4 75 

54.9 85.9 66. 1 95. 1 95.4] 122.9 77.1 
43.7 85. 5 65. 1 85.7 90.5} 123.3 71.7 

8 .8 1 (2) 6 .6 fi 
22.4 6.0 11.7 17.0 8.7 14.7 4.7 
63.9 31.6 11.7 33.3 39. 0 45.2} 45.2 
86. 2 94. 6 39.0 74.6| 105.5 76.8 80.7 
89.8] 104.8 46.5 69.7| 110.7 83.7 R7. | 
91.5] 1584 63. 3 89.9] 143.6 97.5} 107.0 

107.6 | 176.5 70.8} 110.6] 165.0] 108.4 22.2 
76.3| 153.6 90.8} 1239] 160.5] 1063) 109.0 
45.4] 121.6 94.6 97.3| 129.0] 106.3 SS. ] 
43. 4 90. 2 93. 4 91.6} 106.1] 109.3 79.2 
33.5 77.6 88. 1 87.7 88.4] 100.8 6 

38. 6 73. 2 77.2 106. 5 89. 1 99. 6 9.9 
36.9 79. 1 73.0} 1021] 101.0] 102.2 71.1 
40.7 80, 8 67.0 96.9] 103.8| 104.4 72.4 
33. 1 78.6 64. 2 94.4; 100.1] 103.0 68.4 
46.0 75.4 59. 4 99.1} 1021] 103.4 72.1 
47.9 74.7 58. 4 96.7 96.0} 103.4 71.9 
60. 8 74.0 53.0] 107.9 96.8} 103.8 76.4 
56. 0 73.0 52.1] 102.1 93.7} 100.5 73.1 
58.7 72.8 49.2} 109.6 90.4} 103.7 74.6 
54.7 71.1 45.9 96. 8 88.9 114. 9 73.9 
55.5 70. 9 43.6 98. 2 88.5 |} 112.5 73.4 
50. 2 71.6 41.7 95. 6 85.7| 114.6 71.5 
55.0 71.8 39. 6 100. 3 86. 1 118. 2 74. 1 
51.9 71.3 38. 8 94.3 85.2} 118.0 72.3 
55.8 70. 4 37.1 92.7 $3.0! 119.3 73,5 
43.3 68.7 36. 0 87.3 80.4] 1186 67.9 

3 3.6 13 1.8 6.9 1.2 1.2 
18.9 16.0 1,7 5.4 19.9 14.7 14.7 
54.4 5L3 2.6 21.5 49. 8 43.8 13.8 
80.7 11.2 8.0 47.9| 107.7 67.5 73.9 
75.5} 135.9 11.3 43.3| 117.8 71.2 76.2 
87.2} 190.3 16.7 51.3] 1628 88. 6 46. 5 

101.7] 219.6 28.6 66.8 | 187.4) 1028) 113.5 
68.1) 1835 38.0 96.0} 183.4) 1223) 10.7 
37.8| 1447 44.2 85.6} 135.5] 119.2 79. 8 
43.9] 1046 48. 1 92.0} 101.6] 116.2 74.3 
38.1 89.5 49.6 85. 7 90.0} 1123 68. 2 
43.4 87.6 52.9 93.0 96. 9 110.7 (0. 4 
427/ 87.6 58.1 89.9; 1108{/ 1124 72.1 
45.1 $8.2) 66.9) 1022) 1116) 1120) 47 
39. 3 85. 5 72.4 91.7; 1023) 1107) 71.5 
46.4 84.4 75.3 4%.8/ 1005; 117.6/ 76.1 
5L.3 83.8 76. 0 87.0 98. 9 117.6 | 77.6 
62.0 83. 6 7.1| 100.5 97.9| 117.6 42.6 
56.6 82. 5 77.1 98.3 93.7 6 30. 6 
3 No change. 


g 
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Decrease. 
* The decrease is due to the change in consumption and price accom the change ‘ren 
manufactured to aale™ . pt pri Seas See ene: 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 









































City and date | H 
| Fuel and} ps nish-| Miscel-| All 
| Food Bee Rent light Rancinamee laneous | items 
W a See ae 0.6 | 3.7 11.5 (2) 6.3 0.4 1.0 
i RESIS :. i 23.2 13.7 7.3 30.5 15.3 14.6 
~~ SS PSPeEsgayes i - ee 60. 1 13.4 24.9 72.1 44.3 47.3 
Dene wee... ...-3..5.-250-. 05 90.9} 112.6 11.5 40.9| 127.4 55.9 73.8 
+ » ]Rpeeemgs: 84.6] 109.5 11.4 41.8| 126.0 57.4 71.2 
WTI oo cde cccccccnbec 93.3 | 165.9 5.4 42.8| 159.3 62.7 87.6 
Juni; Ss --.-----.-- ‘dina oud ae | 108.4} 184.0 15.6 53.7} 196.4 68.2| 101.3 
December, 1920.................-.-. 79.0| 161.1 24.7 68.0 | 194.0 73.9| 87.8 
vr. oa RRR ae | 47.4] 115.9 28.8 57.1 149.0 72.0 7.1 
o~ sss” RE a ee 87.1 30. 4 49.9| 122.4 75.8 63.0 
i RURSeS | 44.3 77.5 31.4 44.5| 108.1 73.7 57.6 
Desmeee We... .. 2-5-2... 2. 49.2 74.8 32. 6 55.1 112.6 72.0 59.5 
<i I | 48.8 78.9 33.9 51.2| 129.0 72.5 60.9 
Dae eee... ............-.5.-. 52.3 81.2 34.3 7.0| 128.8 74.9 63. 2 
_“ RSE 43.7 78.9 35.7 42.9} 124.5 75.0 59.2 
Decemamer, 1084..............-...... 53.6 75.8 36.7 44.9] 125.2 76.5 63. 1 
Ra REY 57.2 75.4 37.7 39.8! 119.8 76.5 64.0 
December, 1925...........-...-.-.-. 65.6 73.5 40.3 48.7| 115.0 75.4 67.3 
_- RR 63.3 73.3 38. 6 41.7| 112.6 75.0 65.5 
I. 5. ono ns -enees 66. 3 70.9 37.4 45.7| 107.5 75.0 66.0 
NRG «55.0 69. 2 36. 4 39.31 104.4 73.6 60.5 
| ESS | -§7.9 67.0 33.8 40.3} 103.2 73.8 60.8 
age RRS 55.5 67.0 32.7 38.8] 102.2 73.6 59.7 
we, | SRRRRERRO REESE 58.2 65. 2 31.0 41.0 99. 4 73.8 60.2 
Sl 58. 4 64.4 30. 5 38.0] 100.0 74.0 60.0 
CI 8. ccc n cca ce 57.4 62.3 30.0 39.7] 100.2 74.3 59.2 
es CRE 49.1 60. 5 20.7 36.21 100.4 73.8 55.5 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


Table 6 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to June, 1930, for 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 
same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period and in the length of time covered. 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
City and date Fuel a House- | Miscel AN 
Food |Clothing) Rent |*Uelan | furnish- | } Gl tamed 
| light ing goods) laneous | items 
Atlanta, Ga.: | 
I ae 19.0 29.1 14.0 17.0 24.9; 148 19.7 
RR Saas: 18. 0 40.7 14.5 17.9 30.1) 21.5 23.3 
RE a. 27.9 66. 9 32.6 30. 8 49.9 31.7 37.9 
_ + SSR aie: 34.0 80. 5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 34. 6 46.7 
eee 12.8 56. 5 73.1 66. 8 58. 4 39. 7 38.5 
+ iia 18.9 35. 2 78.8 56. 1 38. 0 40. 5 25. 2 
Se 17,2 8.3 75. 4 43.7 23. 0 39.7 | 18.7 
/ 325° R eae 110.5 .4 68. 1 39. 1 15. 2 34.5 | 13.7 
SER RNS NI aR 18.9 2.8 62.7 57.6 17.4 34.1 15.1 
SS AIS 110.3 5.9 61.4 42.7 23. 9 32.8 14.2 
Degeaeee: 0008. .................... 16.3 6.9 62. 2 39.3 23.5 33.3 16. 0 
3S ge 110.2 5.7 60. 1 32.0 20. 4 33.8 13.6 
Decsiuey: 2004...................-. 15.5 49 56.9 33. 1 20. 4 33. 7 14.9 
. aR ee 112 4.5 55. 5 26. 2 19.9 34. 9 16, 2 
i . Oe as 6.5 43 4f & 34.7 18.8 35. 6 19, 0 
, 0 i ESR 45 3.9 44 «4 36. 6 17.4 34.0 17.3 
i SE Eee 43 2.9 42. 1 46.0 15.5 33. 9 17.4 
SUM ca 4.1 21 41.5 31.7 14.6 33.9 16, 2 
sear L3 2 39.5 38. 0 15.9 31.5 14.3 
‘| OE Sa 110 ie 38. 9 31.8 15. 2 35. 6 13.9 
té‘< eee 29 .4 38.2 36.3 24.9 35. 3 15.6 
i. 0 “Gs .3 a 37.5 28. 4 14.6 33. 0 13.6 
Deg Pee le 1 1.6 35. 9 31.6 14.1 34. 2 13.°5 
SUM ok ead 17,9 12.8 32.8 211.6 11.2 31.8 7.9 
Ls 8) 


? The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
Manufactured to natural gas. 
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December, 1918__- 
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May, 1921. .___- 
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June, 1922... __. 
December, 1922. 
June, 1923_ . 5 
December, 1923 _- 
June, 1934... ..... 
December, 1924_- 
June, 1925. _____ 
December, 1925_- 
June, 1926______- 
December, 1926_- 
June, 1927_______ 
December 

n, Pa. 


December, 1919_..___- 
JUTE i oo oo wo cass 
Jute, Se. --. 
ol See 
December, 1927. -__- 
June, 1928... _- 
December, 1928___- 
June, 1919__.____- 
December, 1919. _- 
June, 1920. _..___- 


June, 1919.-...-- 


December, 1918__..____- 


June 
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Richmond, Va. 
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1 Decrease. 
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Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign Count ie; ' 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and in vy: ‘jo, 
foreign countries since 1913 is shown by the index numly's j) 
the following tables. Table 1 contains general cost of living «ide, 
numbers, while Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show changes in the cost of {ood 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. ! 
Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since no 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the numbe» and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represe ited. 
but also there are radical differences of method in the construction of 
theindexnumbers. Thenumberof countries included in the five t:bles 
varies according to the information available. Several countries publish 
a general index and an index number for food only, while others omit 
clothing and in some instances also rent. 





1 Preceding articles on this subject appeared in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, January 
and July, 1924, January and July, 1925, January, 1926, February, 1927, August, 1928, February and \ugust, 
1929, and February, 1930. 
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1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 




























































































= FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913, TO DECEMBER 1929 
| United | : 'Czecho-| Den- | ss Ger-. 
Couniry-- States | Canada Belgium) slovakia mack [Piniand France many Ireland | Italy 
Base SERS s rasan IE z Lone 
N aber 5 32 60 59 | Prague! 200 21 Paris 71 200 | Milan 
0ca) - , ‘ 
aa ee Food, 
clothing,| Food, | Food, | Food, |,¥4°d,)| Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, 
Commoli* | fuel and clothing, |clothing, clothing, por oat clothing, clothing, |clothing,|clothing, |clothing, 
iis in- | UGE Fool ema jt and toeee’ | ght, | feet, \'Mene | Mgnt, | ligne, | Ment, 
cluded | house | rent, | rent, nat, ae taxes, | rent, | rent, cant | rent, 
| furnish- sundries|sundries sundries, ae. etc. \sundries|sundries sundries sundries 
lings, ete. | | . | 
Be oo A a ee 
| Bureau Min- | pepert-| Content | sntecisn | Pedeeht pepe y | Munict 
| Burea - - - 
Comput: of Labor, Depart: | istry of | Oficeot| ment of | Statis- | for | Statis- Industry| pal 
ing ageD-" Statis- r Statis- | tical [Study of] tical and | Admin- 
CY.------| tjeg | Labor I tel tics tics Office | Cost of | Bureau | Com-.-listration 
ocean d Living | merce 
; January-January- | January- 
Base pe July, July, | July, 
~ pis 1913 1913 1921 1914 1914 —_ org 1913-14 1914 Jame, 
es 100 Fs ec cicnadivenccssesbeuaetie Lana ea abier ne Bote Oo hs Coat ak brea ae 
ee 1103 . 9 =e 2 100 2 100 3 100 3 100 £100 2100 3100 
W15....3 1 105 i. _ Se Eee | SES CER SN Sees) ee ee 114 
1916 ai 1118 J + ge, UR ee 5. Ee See Lakme, Sree ener 146 
1917 |: 3 5 PREG” Se RETR RS: EY Be a aeaiag 197 
1918 | 3S 4. ee, ere. 4 ee lige oom ettee Bikinigag- ceased 285 
ee ee 2 962 [ona +4 ceaneeae sas 442 
. ee tes: (Se et See a US Pie ceepatiansi 
ee 1174 1 161 gg ee 4 237 11172 6S ee. Se PS 541 
1922.......| 1170 1 157  , sear 2199 | 13157 | ae 2185 501 
~ eee: | 11493 1 159 2 109 690 + 204 1147 5 334 1 142 1180 494 
WH. cca SEES Tg. SSR eS 2 125 692 2214 cS CE eee hee 2 193 527 
Dec__- 173 156 137 . See 1217 6 377 SO foo cco 573 
19%....: cd Dies sink osiiy a 2 133 721 | #219 | 2 eae Sree 2188 611 
Dec_-_. 178 160 143 7 ; RR 2 yr 6 42] ps See 4 
RE See eA es 2174 710 | Se LE Nee EYRE PK 
I Fe 176 157 199 gp ee 1197 6 545 144 2 182 657 
WR... . ct eee oo 2 204 739 | 2176 BI sic sce clei Bat etna ch gS cash one nabs aie 
Dec. -| 172 157 207 fy eee 1243 6 498 151 2171 531 
1928; 
fT Ree Se: 157 209 7 176 jo: 5 Se: 151 177 532 
| eee Saree 156 206 |. 2 eee ae pf Deeere ee SS eee 533 
she: 3 pete t 156 203 eee 1214 6 507 BRE ik on ea 531 
RP oiled 156 204 734 | 176 4 See! 151 | 170 531 
} SS RS RCRA 155 202 7 FEE ae Sf ae _ 3 Sa ae 526 
June_. 170 155 204 TOP Piswansdus 1219 ¢ 519 | | eee : 536 
Sy! hae ae 155 205 746 176 pe eka 173 = 
AUB iS 157 206 > S RRS coe sei arey bait ait 5 Sere 5 
Sept..i.:.--.- 157 209 San 1249 | © 519 cana 526 
OO ae, SAR ES 158 212 726 | 172 2 ee 152 176 528 
Nov:..|......2.- 158 217 we ti.....2..1 . Seoicto ape 534 
we ‘ 171 158 216 yi, 7 alin ae 1260 6 531 Bee hous Sede 538 
Jan... Waeeee se 158 216 727 73] 142} ...-.-. 153 177 oA 
eee Saas Fe 1 ) 2 eee SS ee 
Mata es 7} ate] 986 Caco reer 361 
yY |” dye Gyeteariet ner 156 214 7 174  _ § Se 154 173 551 
MOR. teckel 156 214 RIE SS SG Te ee {a 542 
June.” 170 156 213 (4 TTS 1215 6 556 | 2 See 544 
fs meet red Rd sd | 
Ae ae: a: Se, SR inched... enteteks. * I baw nunen 
Sepe. Gisi2 cdi 159 225 » 1 RT ee 1230 6 555 | f Sere 540 
Ott. hionnatgeu 160 229 716 172 2 ees 154 179. 545 
NC fas SR oe 160 229 yh TR Se > 3 LEE SS eee 546 
PO 171 160 228 t 166 fi. 1207 6 565 } 5 eee 549 
[Mae bce se 161 226 | 7106 170 |: « 11817f2.2...--- 152 179 549 
Fe SE 160 238 5. abner aun Pi hiiceinwarce DO Biieicicneaset 543 
i Ls sliinsinciltb 159 232 2° (eee ee ah 6 565 =~ Iw 538 
BRE SB dub 137 71 167 9 oS ; 
May. «bemninsiins 187 eH ? 03 BRR ER 1 | ee aE: _ 5 a 3m 
June. . 167 7 eee et SO Be Ree © Ee Res A Fe RE Td 
’ December. * October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1974. * Quarter ending with month. 
July. § April-June. t In gold. ' 
* January-June. 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN TABLE 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929—Continued : _ 
., | United | ee 
Nether- Swit- South | Austra-| New 
Country--| “jands Norway | Poland | Sweden | ,orjand —_ Africa | India lia | Zealand 
Nember o — 30 |Warsaw| 49 33 630 9 Bombay, 30 95 
Food Food Food, Food, Food : 
Commod- clothing, clothing, clothing, —_, clothing,| — a. Food, clothing, yay 4 
ities in- Allcom-! fuel, fuel, fuel, — fuel, light a | ee | (fee, 
iheged.. .pmodities light, | light, | light, | jignt, | Heht. iene | aight, | ertes | light 
= rent, rent rent, rent. rent, | sundries | rent. rent rent, 
sundries | sundries |sundries sundries | sundries 
Bureau | . . 
Bureau | Central Central —_ Office of Census Base 
Comput: |" of | Statis- Statis- Bao yoy one | tn ee | and Bte- riod. 
ng egen-| geatis- | tical | tical |Weltare| Ofice | Labor |"fistics Office |gnd Sta- (jn 
nine tics | Office | Office tistics tistics | tice 
bee ita = = 1913- 
January,| July June July July | Jul 914. 
haste ary,| July | “ois | asia | 1M tore | 2911 | ow ay 
1917.. 
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¢ Quarter ending with month. 
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TABLE 2—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929 



















































































country.-| United |canada [Belgium | G7echo| Dene | Fin, | France| or, | Ireland | Italy 
BS aaa ee ieee 
Number of} 51 60 59 Prague 200 21 Paris 71 200 Milan 
ini Com- Depart- 
Minis- 
Bureau mission | ment : 
J try of Depagt- | Central Federal “ | Munic- 
Comput- of | Depart-| Tabor | Office of| ment of | Statis- for Statis- | of ip ipal 
ing agen- | Labor | ment of| “ang Statis- | ‘statis. | tical Study tical | 24StTY | 4 dmin- 
Ly Statis- | Labor tics of Cost and ; 
Bans 0 ae | Indus- tics Office of Bureau | com- istra- 
try Living merce tion 
a ua Janu- Janu- i Janu- 
Base = « y; y; ary- ary- q y; ary- 
ei | 1913 | 1913 | 1921 | “yoiy | “igi” | June, | June, 1914) ‘igid | June, 
1914 1914 1914 
| 
Sener 100 ff Peer Ee eyeeneme Tenement Coane tiene Cemepeerers: "oe speennee Se SX ee ee 
Ee 1105 a. eee 2100 | 2 100 3100 | 3 100 4100 | 2 100 3100 
SE hal 1 105 . | ee See Lie oaees singled bo cwacnanelncsenensehinesonasclocesenees 116 
We. 28 1126 5g UNE ae eae | ng 'aierweraj aie ahs wins aac re donnsepeaibele dinner aint aia wane 149 
ee 1 157 4. 7; ae Pea aan Setetcstetcats (seaetatetaecete lseteietetene ietsecetetae aie 205 
1 187 S00 f.+--~.-.. ears. ae ean seen Sp ceenamiseccenwne 320 
pate 1 197 | 5 ae SN. BRREANE HNO 6, CS 359 
1920...---- 1178 RS Sega RAR. HE REIENE ERG: CPOE ES 455 
ae 1150 1150 op Speers CREE ue 1 1230 <7 yee 559 
aE 1147 1 142 <<  - eon 2 184 11122 2.) es 2185 522 
ee 1150 1 146 2105 769 2 188 1079 5 346 1 166 2 182 500 
1924._....- . | =e 2124 (fees 35 eee eee 2185 528 
Dec... 152 144 140 2S ae 1160 6 389 | _S Eaneee 579 
Ws. 02 BEE Biscsncund 2 134 827 2 210 Se eer 2 188 622 
Dec... 166 157 147 OO Natincnecd 1138 7 ers 660 
 Seaeerae . 2 ee Pp eee 2159 2 ENS Re 2174 655 
Dec... 162 152 208 OOP Piesccnsss 1110 6 574 POP Rivteccgied 631 
SREB PF fee fee } 2153 BEEP Bcceceimabansacee fee 
Dec... 156 152 211 __ 3 Reereat 1171 6 504 EOE Ricans 513 
1928: } 
Jan. .2 155 152 210 845 152 io ft eee 152 175 514 
Feb... 152 150 207 _, 5 eee oF ee i eee 518 
Mar- - 151 149 201 ee 1123 6 §21 ie penne ee 516 
ATP. ci 152 148 202 844 | 152 Cl >) ae 151 162 516 
May.- 154 147 199 _ ¢ ee C2 ee i. 2 eee 513 
June. 153 146 203 OO tabesinced 1126 | 2 eee 520 
July _- 153 147 204 858 153 i) 2 ee 154 166 513 
Aug... 154 151 206 _ & SS fo See | a 506 - 
Sept. - 158 152 208 ae 1174 6 536 er 513 
Oct... 157 154 213 821 146 3 aeosee 152 171 515 
Nov... 157 154 219 __ 2 aay | ot ae IEE ixieencunia 527 
ee 156 154 218  _ ) ae ee 1186 6 555 BENE Fiicd mw inaeten 533 
1929: 
Jan... 155 154 217 815 147 SR Eis coccnns 153 173 539 
Feb... 154 152 217 UE Slivtncciepe gS 3} eee 5Al 
Mar_- 153 153 215 2 eee 1135 § 578 i g SERS 570 
Apr... 152 150 212 815 150 Bee ike otis 154 164 553 
May... 153 149 210 | 5 ae 7 ne iS ee 537 
June... 155 149 208 Die Laddtewces 1103 6 590 | 3 See 541 
July. 158 150 212 843 149 SEF tis ccsunns 156 166 538 
Aug... 160 158 220 2 ee 2 ae |S eee 528 
Sept. -_ 161 159 225 CEO babedsones 1128 6 577 | 2 ae 534 
Oct... 160 159 229 791 146 cog Se 154 173 5Al 
Nov. 160 160 229 FOE Labancnainn SEED Bae os cone _ 2 eee 543 
as 158 161 227 + TAP Stetenene 1090 6 589 BE Bownnouie 548 
Jan... 155 162 224 7117 145 1048 |......--- 150 172 546 
Feb... 153 161 221 £: | See . | eee ft aes 537 
Mar __ 150 159 212 iD eee | es | 9 Sees 527 
Apr... 151 153 204 . $ See 143 156 520 
May.. 150 152 201 3 RR 5 eae 519 
June... 148 ETRE A ROU ORCE SE oer Oe RE: Ae EEE ARIE saenteeT ee (ell See 
! December. 5 April-June. 
? July. 6 Quarter ending with month. 
aj ~June 7 In gold. 


anuary ; ; 
‘ October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES A .p jy TA 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929—Continued ; 
United N 
Nether- Switzer- South Austra-| -& | 
Country.-| ands | Norway| Poland Sweden |“ jand — ‘Africa | Lndia lia 2, es Co 
anc 
Numberof| Amster War , Bom " 
localities_| dam 30 saw 49 33 630 9 bay 30 2 ; 
ureau | Central | Central | Board 
Capes |S | Se | | gots | Cee | Set (Cee | Ss 
" | Statis- t ti an ce 
cy.------- tics | Office | Office | Welfare| Office | Labor | statis. 
tics 
Janu- 
Base pe- = July, “i July, June, | July, July, 
riod... .- 1911-1913) “igig | SY, | 1914 | 1914 | i914 | 1914 | ‘y014 
—| ———EE | | — aia 
) | eee mabae Spy cgee! 8 100 100 | 2 100 2100 2100 100 | 2100 
Saas SESEER SS: 2 & cee, ee. Dee es. RE: 5 ere 
ESE BERS _ 2 ae "See Re OE PRS 
ET oe. 3 See Pee ee PRB RTIN "2 as 
EPR 1 181 “ ._ Se 2 OP eiee Seen ve Bk Tos. canines 
aa 1215 | oy See CME Meds cose eo caceewe | BE Bi iin otto es 
icine ie 1 240 . +: ee ge Soe Be ee 2 See eS 
a 1 201 | ye | 2 Zi 213 | 2 220 6 128 2174 
SF 1171 si 2178 | 163 | 2 180 1118 2 160 
_ ae 1179 | SE 2158 165 2 162 1118 2148 
| I ARES a, a, ee 2155 172 | 5G ERO ONS Dee Seeey er 
Dec... 181 Ope $565. ae coonneue 175 180 121 | 156 
RG ESSE SEAS | | 2168 mi Awe E.......- seaKe 
Dec... 172 221 > a iegeelie re 167 174 116 151 
a” Se eS ee 2156 160 | ates SOUNee yt 
Dec-_-_- 161 184 ft See 159 | 169 117 154 
ele 5 ce adamabeicemnenne 148 158 fy eR, SOE ee 
Dee. -_- 167 171 BG Pissacusse 160 163 119 149 
1928: 
OSES Speen 170 143 152 159 162 119 151 
RES a 170  & Ae 158 150 118 146 
Mar. 166 171 "es 157 155 118 142 
P| ges, Ee 171 142 152 156 155 119 140 
a, 172 GREE 156 154 120 144 
June - - 169 171 4 SS Saeee 156 156 118 142 
RE eee 173 144 156 157 157 116 143 
Se 170 Eas 156 156 115 142 
Sept - - 166 164 rt, Reem 157 156 115 141 
Pee 163 144 14 158 157 115 142 
pS ARERR 161 |. a 158 159 115 144 
Dec-.-_- 164 161 SEER 158 160 115 145 
1929: 
pS SRR yree 158 146 150 157 150 115 146 
REL RS. 157 . 4 wn 157 156 115 146 
Mar-_- 163 158 |. og Eee 156 157 117 146 
. RS Se eae 156 144 151 154 150 118 145 
8 RENE 156 oo 154 149 119 143 
June. 165 156 | Ae 155 147 118 144 
(Bie eye S. 157 139 148 155 149 116 145 
PEs Sea 161 gg ee 156 153 115 146 
Sept. - 160 160 > 158 154 114 146 
> SA DES Se. 160 139 150 158 156 113 147 
| a, Se 159 gee Rn ae 157 150 112 147 
Dec... 162 157 He RE 157 18 112 148 
1930: 
BG Falke . casts 1°6 131 145 155 157 112 145 
5 GEE, Ae eae 154 ROP Tes oc 154 154 lll 143 
Mar. — 152 152 tg RE 153 150 lll 139 
pS ACL Se rere am | ES ER Sie 140 152 143 113 138 
OS: SS ah SS aa jas yee 150 140 113 137 
} GS Deeps mees ye Set. RAE arb. Sete ST Gis coco cesenncdien 
1 December. 2 July. * Quarter ending with month. 
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TasLtE 8.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO°’ DECEMBER, 1929 




































































United Czecho- en- | 
Country---| States Canada | Belgium doschie a Finland | France | Germany| Italy 
— 7% 
Numberof} 32 60 59 | Prague | 100+ 21 Paris 71 Milan 
localities. 
= Central | Commis- | oe 
Ministry : : | Federal | Munici- 
computing] of Labor | ment of | Labor | OMice of | ment of | tical” | study of | Statis- | pal Ad- 
agency -- ‘ - a cs . | ica minis- 
Statistics| Labor dustry Statistics} Office 4 lex | Bureau | tration 
Base pe E January- | January- January- 
riod... isd 1913 1913 1921 7 july, June, June, | 1913-14 June, 
1914 1914 1914 
ee 100 Oe! Sn: ERR Bere Sener Sere 
|, ee 1101 Dy ee incccced 2 100 2 100 3 400 3 100 4 100 2 100 
| epee ee 1105 BS. & APES! ieee tayo Jy 2 ER: “areas SRE! Sere EE aS 
ONG aca 1120 J (TR Seer Me di ccesshindid tio he Savion bec SOS 
Se. 3 2288 1149 SES. cs cea cedswowne SR fs es BRC, Saree? op. 
6 1 205 CRs bs onmcicimas wren J SER: Se: eee a 2 284 
ae... 1 269 Eide ss. atelier as aoa 3. . See: 4 ears 2 221 
eee 1 259 3 | PRES ARoa 2 lane: | Se 5 | et 2 692 
el. .«nwae 1 184 1177 | 2 eee 2 248 1 4107 i CEE 2512 
Te. o<cuan 1172 1 162 4, 3 ae 4217 1 1090 2. ne 610 
Sees 1176 1 164 2113 963 2 239 1065 365 1 194 615 
Pheri: Simeanes see: SEE apE Soa 2133 964 2 267 sk FREI r. Soper 611 
Dec... . 171 159 i40 ot Rae 1046 6 440 173 667 
I. 2. ccaaicnivedsdane bin dots. 2142 996 2 272 RES: Serres 655 
Dec... 169 159 144 _ _ 3 ene 1043 6 510 173 7 
WR, ckdpdtsndaiientewcaemeens 2 166 988 2 210 ES SRR ol 699 
Dec__- 167 157 199 REESE eee 1035 6 616 158 709 
BN co gS Ras. Tne 2217 987 2 192 ee es ee 
Dec... 163 155 234 Ree te 1038 6 581 166 591 
1928: 
p RE aaa 155 236 1013 196 on SS 167 591 
) Mie SAAR? 155 237 | . . 2 eee 2 ee 168 591 
joes a 155 240 | 2 Sea 1043 6 81 169 591 
pt ees. aes. 157 241 1020 198 -_k, Ee 170 591 
[| atk ale OS 157 240 5 Sie SESE 170 566 
June 163 157 242 | |: SRR: 1048 6 §81 170 559 
SU ees nue 157 244 | 1040 198 8, Cpa 171 561 
pe SES 157 243 | 4, SSG | SRO 171 561 
Sa Re, 157 246 | og RRR 1052 6 591 171 561 
Lt SACs: Saige. 157 247 1026 198 3 ee 172 558 
NOWacsiccsun cea 157 248 Se RE. eS 172 555 
nt as 162 157 250 Mk cc weu 1055 6 591 173 555 
pi ESS: Sees 157 251 1022 198 we eae 173 555 
|. sat: 157 252 Sf REN ge ae ese 173 555 
J fs: ae 157 253 Se 1055 6 504 173 555 
pt OS Se 157 254 1025 196 [4 SR 173 555 
EE SS 157 255 OE CS | a 173 556 
June.. 161 157 256 > See 1055 | 6 604 172 555 
LE SS 157 256 998 196 3s Saree 172 555 
pc EE. See 156 258 WE tow woos | ae 172 555 
ee 156 259 | — aes 1055 6 604 171 555 
Si cS 156 261 1006 195 _ * 2 aeeee 171 554 
NOW at 156 262 SESS: ss SS 171 550 
we ial 160 156 262 3 2 Speen 1051 6 604 170 549 
ph eee 156 263 7 147 187 2 170 - 549 
i, va Se 155 263 i % Serie SSSR 169 549 
) St! 155 263 2 | Seas ee t.......... 169 549 
Ape ee ee 155 263 3 .. SERRA | SS 168 549 
Pe eee 155 262 = Sea 1046 |...-----.- 167 509 
June. . 180 SO Bas so cs FS ee SERED AGE Se TES: “aoreper "| ggammoetes spepaaaee 
ona | cs 
1 December. § April-June. 
? July. 6 Quarter ending with month. 
3 January-June. 7In gold. 


* October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES avyp 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 











United 
Country King- Australia 
dom 











Number of localities - 30 Warsaw 100 | Bombay 





| | Bureau 
Central | Central | 
Statis- | Statis- Board Minis- of Cen- 


Computing ageney.-| “tient | tical | G,aocial ee ring 
Office | tics 





January, July, i 
r, 1914 








* 100 
9 105 
9117 | 
9 132 

9 145 

9 164 | 
9181 



























































4 July. 
* Quarter ending with month. 
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TasLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN THE —, STATES 




















AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 
United Bel- Czecho- Den- ; Ger- 
Country. ------------ States Canada gium slovakia mark Finland France many 
Number of localities... 32 60 59 Prague 110+ 21 Paris 71 
B an D ee bg 
ureau _| tryo epart- entral | sion for era 
ting agen of Labor —— Labor = om ment Statis- | Study | Statis- 
Computing agency..-| statis. op lll and tistics of Sta- tical of Cost tical 
tics Indus- tistics Office of Liv- Bureau 
try ing 
- ‘te Janu- 
4 uly, uly, ary- 
Base period ....-.-.-..-- 1913 1913 1921 1914 1914 June, 1914 1913-14 
1914 
TERS an 100 | gg EES Gee ae EN Smee REE. te 
Bs si sisnscictin sania vith co Giceteticl 1101 3 3 See 2100 2100 3 100 100 4100 
AEA 1101 Sy OSS See <i Cee re “hel 
OS ae a Uo 1 108 <<. - SS Reet SEE Sees Ta 
REO SE Se SNS 1124 = ( “SS See i, SESS pee Getiene shire 
I sscg scilieo tk co en's ule 1148 3} RS, ee 2) RS Sere, eT on 
| Re ee 1 157 2 3» Ses ae 4. § =e {> eres 
a ase 1 195 2 2 a See . 2 aes. ' aaa 
ET ees 1181 1172 _ 2 See 2 401 1 1249 2 | arate 
a ak 1 186 1177 ~ 7 See 2 301 1 1340 ~ > =a 
1923 1 184 1172 2120 1, 041 2 282 1477 5 317 1177 
924 SS 



































uary-J 
4 October, 1913; “January, April, and June, 1914. 
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5 April-June. 
6 Quarter ending with month, 


7 In gold., 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN THE UNITED st 
AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 







































































: | | | | Switzer. | United | 
STS Italy Norway | Poland | Sweden | ~* King- indie | .- 
land dom | Ze 
| Sareea ae ‘ea s 
Number of localities... Milan | 30 | Warsaw 49 33 26-30 | Bombay | 
Munici- | Central | Central Ce 
- Board | Federal | Minis- LA 
Computing agency-.:- = —— — | of Social | Labor try of saner le at 
tration | Office | Office | Welfare | Office | Labor | OF 
| | | 
Base period........-- january’ |July, 1914) 1914 | July, ssiaveme, 1914 July, 1914] July, 1914 Jul; 
| 
| — 

I914....------nn------ 3 100 +100 | 100| + 100 | 7100 100) #100 | 

PERE as Ft MR AE Ee SE ER Ree Sie ge Saree ee IEE EATS MED ORC ERAT ee | 

RR Sf RSS ae) or Otten | RASS Re a See | 

REE: ee: RERRGGASS h sanmrailetaie . 2 aeeeetss TARR teat 

ai 5 aaa . ) eee a ae  ¢ SRS AERARe Ree 

a s a hicaudhincininss ee. «| SARs RRR | 

DE heen ecbnocarcndehiis Seabee  scsatalrbibass L.-T eet | 4 Sea 

_ eee .  - Soper pag digs ia 2 264 213 2 260 2176 | 

I $e 2 etoile ak ot -. 524 at ene on ae 2 188 181 202 168 | 

EEE a Se 529 WEE Nauscacunes | 2185 173 183 163 | 

isin hee oo ae FERS: AOS e ee. et 2182 165 8 ee | 

-  December____.__. 5135 aE SS 161 185 167 

REITER, Oe aera a | A, RE, Sse MEL 2177 153 5 SNe 
December.______- 533 232 | ESRD 150 180 165 

tintin isivn icine fee ae 2 168 146 3» 
December .._.___- 565 279 9 ee 146 250 166 |_ 

ES GE SERS IRS eam eZ | 2176 142 8 ae 
December_..____- 422 177 113 | +o See 141 170 156 |____. 

1928: | 
SS, a 420 177 113 | 168 139 170 156 |- 
February _______- 409 177 8 ES 139 | 170 144 
/ Sa 407 176 | See 139 170 .—l le 
Ape RR Ae 407 174 116 | 166 138 168 145 
hi Bis ig was a 407 172 SEE 137 170 145 | 
Ete % 407 171 | RRs teSS 136 168 158 | 
‘eS 407 169 121 | 164 136 165 158 |_. 

, SSE 407 169 eA 135 | 165 158 
September ._...-_- 407. 166 2 SS 135 168 | a 
ae 407 163 130 | 162 135 | 170 144 _. 
November --_. --- 408 164 ee 136 | 170 143 
beset cuidis 408 163 | 2 as 136 170 143 |. 

1929: | | 
January.......... 408 162 139 | 159 135 170 148 |. 
February - __...-.- 425 164 ES 135 173 143 | 
OS aan 425 166 ge 135 173 143 |. 
a os ene 425 165 141 165 134 173 .—l hl 

OE aii citcodows 425 162 7G OER 134 170 143 | 
FI i i natin 425 162 | SS Se eee 134 170 —....- 
0 EE 427 162 142 | 161 134 170 143 |.- 
August::......... 427 163 . oes 134 170 143 
September - -...-.. 434 162 143 |.........- 134 170 143 |.- 
October........-- 438 161 144 | 160 135 173 143 .- 
November. -_-._... 438 161 BOO Winn iwewsen 135 175 143 | 
EE 453 161 BOE Fidensckace 135 175 143 |.-- 

1930: 

‘ January .........- 453 161 152 160 135 175 et... 
February ---....-.- 453 161 BOP ledvinssnan 134 175 143 | 
Seen... ....... 453 160 BOE Wiescnktinin 134 175 aoe 1.<-.- 
ane Naini peksedicn 460 _  § Seats 160 133 175 i == 

OF ainiwcunoen 473 :  § SS Fee een 132 170 ae i..:-- 
pT FS ae BE Chile is alaldine teicebieauties de 3 he 
- i 
1 December. 2 July. 3 January-June. * June, ‘ * September. 
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NUMBERS OF COST OF BENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 




































































C untry---| pi cea Canada | Belgium —— Denmark} Finland | France |Germany| Italy 
N er z 32 60 59 Prague | 100+ 21 Paris 71 Milan 
~.cceal ‘ ee 
Bureau Minis- Depart- Commis- Munici - 
Comput- of — try of Office ment y cecang sion for —— al 
ing agen | Labor of Labor of Sta- of aoe Study of tical Admin- 
CY cca | Statis- + aioe and tistics Statis- Office Cost of | Bureau istra- 
| ties Industry tics Living tion 
Bas July July January - January- 
anit 1913 1913 1921 » June, 1914 1913-14 | June, 
period .-. 1914 1914 1914 1914 
1902 ..c0da 100 gy Rape Bases. UTS ee KES CREE Tenet: Sete ee 
1014... dei 1100 3 Se 2 100 2100 | 3100 100 4100 3100 
1915....-.. 1 102 _, | WRORRSae Seances CRP t........5. SEINE IRE ORT SLMS LOIS 
1016... -scka 1102 af SRESREE, | Peep ae ee ee Tels as pk a ha aaa mabye SSRN R ee 
917......06: ae 2°” SSgbeaee eneeas 5 {Se Sener es NAG: wee ts 
1916... <k 1109 ~~. 4 (=e BOs caisulees . } ae Se ictal ats gid SE DERE 2100 
$019. . -icciad 1125 ' _ =x eo acted elbvagied {J Ef Re 2100 
1900... ..ciedt 1151 2) ee Ra 4 3 ES: a. rae iS 3? 108 
1031... scl 1161 1150 SS Ean ee 2141 1 603 a: 7 ee 2139 
ede | 1462 1 155 { } capac 2155 1 795 7) aR: = 202 
1033. ncaa 1 167 1158 2 134 206 2 160 901 5 200 1 22 234 
WI... ccsishus ES ee Ss ERO ee 2140 213 2170 RRS ies ee 328 
Dec... 168 158 140 . SRE 1165 6 200 69 393 
1085.. .cistiiic dea bis chstbencetcaes 2152 236 | 2178 Gf, ee SPs Soe 414 
Dec. -.| 167 158 152 ya 1266 6 220 89 477 
08... nike AES FAO i eee | 2185 "3 REE SOE 517 
---| 164 156 167 | Be Sensor se 1334 6 250 105 638 
1087 «tine aA Pie, 6 OU es. | 9189 gee: Se OST 
Dec. 4 160 156 184 NN hess opted 1411 6 275 125 400 
1928: 
i es ae ae 156 208 261 189 | Se 126 400 
a: 156 209 BR aca ree Sheva. See 126 400 
Nila icone duc 156 209 Mee tesco: < 1411 6 275 126 400 
pS See. 156 209 261 | 193 | Feegerareganeeae 126 400 
7S a 157 209 2 Tae | Sg) NORE 126 400 
June_..j 158 157 209 : Sh CEE IS 1430 6 275 126 400 
} 2k 157 210 278 193  } aes 126 401 
J eee ee 157 210 Me sc ie _. 2. See 126 401 
= ae 157 210 Eee 1430 6 300 126° 401 
ik ea 157 211 278 .... 193 Sees 126 408 
hl ae es 157 212 __, 5 ae. oS BE: 126 408 
ae 4 156 157 211 STO aie 1430 | 6 300 126 408 
Ct Sire 157 222 306 193 1430 | Rie oases 126 408 
, ~ > ee 157 223 2 ees a aw elas 126 408 
| aE Re 157 223 a A 1430 6 300 126 408 
pS 157 223 306 196 7 es 126 408 
et ESE 158 223 es ee fe 126 408 
June.__| 154 158 224 WE Sibc keene 1476 6 300 126 408 
| 2 158 224 317 196 _ | Sea 126 408 
se EEA 158 224 - - % Sepa SR ee 126 408 
Se ean 158 224 TN ee cre 1476 6 350 126 408 
(* ie Se 158 225 322 196 8 aaa ES. 127 410 
2s ae 158 226 ; ht eeaeenee Scene 127 410 
oe - 152 158 227 Ad) + ieee 1476 6 350 127 410 
) 2S Se 158 227 7 50 196 (Baars 127 410 
[ee aE 158 405 4} Boeuebeia oY emeRe 127 410 
Me 158 405 OWE fie tipicctiae SRR RRR 127 410 
Feel Oe pies 158 406 g  § Saas 1476 |- wgiiiab atl 128 410 
| RE, SS 158 406 hg ee ee SOEs .ce. 128 410 
June... 150 RE SE ot SRT SRE SRR TURE See 
' j 
1 December 5 April-June. 
2 July. t ending with month. 
3 January-June. 7 In gold. 


4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
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TaBL_E 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN THE UNITED STATES AN) [Nn 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 to DECEMBER, 1929 : 

































































ee Norway | Poland | Sweden a Kington India |Australia Pe a 
Number of localities. 30 Warsaw 49 27 20-30 | Bombay 6 o 
Central | Central Bureau of} (, 
Board of | Federal u 
Statis- Statis- Ministry} Labor Census and 
Computing agency...) ‘tical | tical | octal | Lebor | ofLabor| Office | and | Statistics 
Office Office Statistics) Office 
July, |January,| July, June, July, July, July, 
Bese peres.....----- id | gia | «tora | saga’ | noid | ond | OE ai 
| ee 
es gs acai ine 8 100 100 | 2100 2100 2 100 2100 108 100 
ES Se Ae es Ba TS ERE ER Soe Se ie Sener a et SEO Sane anaee 10] 
See sae ney | Eanes ae 3 ER SOR os nso, A Eee 101 
SS error Mpa wh cm ere eee eae NE. op Seas atenemebsadcs senha Baca bs see 102 
See eee ~~ 2 Sa aae 2 SEEREIGR SR a) PEE E: - SOGRereee sree 105 
ES ere © Gi ..-....- ee Ee eee ae 108 
EE en parce sy J Sees j,i A A {2 a ee 114 
REPEATS , | een 2155 138 2145 2 165 141 1% 
tae aca esigs dss $171 jrose------ 2 163 146 7153 2165 149 136 
ARE SS eon _ ~*~ e 2163 150 2148 2165 155 148 
SE ESR » ee 2178 155 2147 2165 162 160 
December..--...- BU Divosccdekdibdsbinannios 158 ? 147 Es is oa 
SER SS aaa Xenon ? 186 162 2172 2172 165 169 
Decem ber..------ 179 eae 163 148 og SROs vias 
Ee CMe: Scam me 2 188 166 ? 150 2147 168 180 
December...-..-- 179 "Fees 167 150 2 GR ae ae 
RA ti icciand ican setnhabbebsscdnpalesiansemne 2. nS Se 168 187 
Decem ber..----.-- 181 "fA 174 151 | ae a3 
ESA ES ee ne Ma mT ee Le Te ee 174 
EST a 53 | 19% 174 151 TESTS ae 
RERESES ES, EG? TES 2 ey 174 151 5 aa 188 
i RE 179 ee 174 151 eo A =A 
— TS I VCR Reet ae 56 199 174 151 | ae . 
| TS SRR oe OD tircigcnactes 177 151 . | Se 180 
Se Secosecuces 179 > eee 177 151 | REE leet se 
SESS Ree 58 | 199 177 151 Se Bees 
ERS: cl a a iy RT 177 151 | a ee 19) 
September - -_-_.- 179 OP Bibcseuchies 177 151 . SOO a a 
i TE Ape ee 58 199 177 151 8 ee aaa 
ARERR keg See aE Ba 177 150 MAGUS 190 
Eee 179 OP Widcecotuas 177 150 ES a 
1929: , | 
EPR “SPA Sepa oc 58 199 177 152 2 a - 
EER REESE Oe id 177 152 1 SE 190 
CEE 175 TD Ancnecnceiitinnd 177 152 | 2 Sees eee 
— 0 ES: eee 58 | 200 177 152 SS 
SSE ees | Sree? 181 153 ot, SE lyl 
SE ae 175 ES 181 153 RENE = a 
| SSE Se ene: 58 200 181 153 a 
PAs So cs ewe oe neee |G eens ke 181 153 sg BER 192 
September - - ----- 175 Oe Miicsaedea 181 153 . |S aaee ‘ = 
A TNE: 58 200 181 153 Sea ais 3 
SESE eRe eee 181 152 ee | 191 
December... -__--- 175  § a 181 152 i iciéwcsienul-<<~- . 
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LT. SEN 58 200 181 152 re 
SEES Tees: | eS 181 152 tO TIEN 1M) 
Bees a3... i. 174 MM Bcvenainaitintedl 181 152 tS ae 
NS 8 62k Ais now min bk oda aiel 200 181 152  . 
RES oe a5 5 oi bi Ronse kawipradionig a mean a meena albedndebe 185 153 eS 
p SS pe BE Biiiiun cette nnaseGie i coma | SR SS Se 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for May, 1930 
By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Statistician Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE monthly statistics for May, 1930, show a decrease in the 

inward movement of both aliens and citizens and an increase in 
the outward movement, as compared with the figures for the previous 
month. In May 36,940 aliens were admitted to the United States 
and 25,487 American citizens returned, as against 40,924 and 32,115, 
respectively, for April. Aliens departing for foreign countries during 
May numbered 21,414 and citizens 27,593, while in April 18,864 
aliens and 26,707 citizens left the country. During the month of 
May a year ago 44,137 aliens were admitted and 22,766 departed; 
27,169 citizens arrived and 31,505 departed. 

In May last 689 aliens were refused admission to the United States, 
537 having been turned back at points along the Canadian and 
Mexican borders and 152 at the seaports of entry. The principal 
cause for debarment was failure to present proper immigration visas, 
658 having been rejected for this reason, while 31 were sent back for 
miscellaneous causes, principally likely to become a public charge and 
mental or physical defects. Aliens deported this month after having 
entered the country numbered 1,574, making a total of 15,608 depor- 
tations for the 11 months—July to May—of the current fiscal year. 

Of the 36,940 aliens admitted during May, 19,414 were classified as 
immigrants and 17,526 as nonimmigrants. Europe supplied 13,317 
immigrants, over four-fifths (82.8 per cent) of whom came from 
Germany, Irish Free State, Scotland, Italy, England, Poland, North- 
ern Ireland, and the Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden). Canada contributed 4,216 immigrants this month, while 
Mexico sent 476, the West Indies 370, and other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere 576. Compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, Mexican immigration shows the largest propor- 
tionate decrease. In May, 1929, about 11 out of every 100 immi- 
grants entering the United States came from Mexico; in May, 1930, 
only 2 of every 100 immigrants admitted came from that country. 
_ The principal nationalities or races represented among the May 
immigrants were the Irish (3,528), German (3,105), English (2,598), 
Seotch (2,556), Italian (1,669), Hebrew (913), French (800), Scandi- 
navian (708), and Dutch (525). These nine races comprised 84.5 
per cent of the total newcomers for the month. The other races or 
peoples contributed less than 500 each. In May, 1929, the principal 
races were the German (5,654), Irish (3,349), Mexican (2,807), 
English (2,542), Scotch (2,117), Scandinavian (1,998), Italian (1,965), 
French (1,548), and Hebrew (970), contributing 22,950, or 89.2 per 
cent of the total for that month. 
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Among the aliens who departed in May last, 3,720 were emig ants 
going abroad for intended future permanent residence, and 1. 694 
were nonemigrants either leaving after a visit in this country « ; jp. 
tending to return after a temporary sojourn abroad. The maj rity 
of those permanently departing were English, German, Mexican 
Polish, Italian, Scandinavian, and Scotch, emigrants of these sever, 
races numbering 2,127, or 57 per cent of the total for the month 

The statistics for the 11 months ended May 31, 1930, show that 
aliens admitted who were charged to the quota numbered 132,209, 0; 
58.3 per cent of the total immigrants (226,756) for this perio, gs 
compared with a percentage of 53.2 and 50.4, respectively, for the 
same months of the fiscal years 1929 and 1928. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER —e FROM JULY 1, 1929, TO May 3 
19 : 
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1 These aliens are not included am arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United Stutes 


2 These aliens are included among departed, they having entered the United States, leg:lly or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Official— United States 


ArizoNaA.—Industrial Commission. Fourth annual report. [Phoeniz, 1930?) 
17 pp.; charts. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
CALIFORNIA.—Department of Industrial Relations. Speciai bulletin No. 3: 
Facts about Filipino immigration into California. San Francisco, 1930. 
76 pp. 
A summary of this report was published in the June, 1930, issue of the Review 
(p. 72). 
Cotorapo.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Seventeenth annual report, 
1929. Denver, 1980. 77 pp. 
Accident data from this report are published in this issue. 
Hawatu.—Board of Trustees, Employees’ Retirement System. Fourth annual 
report, June 30,1929. Honolulu, 1930. 72 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Lov1staNA.— Department of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Fifteenth biennial 
report, 1929-1930. New Orleans, 1930. 158 pp. f 
Wage scales of common labor and semiskilled labor in various industries as 
of December 31, 1929, taken from the report, are given in this issue. The report 
includes an industrial directory. 
MarYLAND.—Board of Labor and Statistics. Thirty-eighth annual report, 1929. 
Baltimore, 1930. 158 pp. 
Data as to child workers in canneries, taken from the report, are published in 
this issue. 
MassacHuUsetTts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Board of Conciliation 


and Arbitration. Report, together with the decisions rendered by the board, 
for the year ending November 30, 1929. Boston, 1930. 13 pp. 


On the whole, there were not so many industrial disputes in the year under 
review as in any of the past few years, and the great majority of these disputes 
were quickly adjusted. The board rendered decisions in 39 applications for 
arbitration, 6 of which had been pending from the previous year. 
Missourt.—Bureau of Mines. Inspection Department. Ferty-second annual 

report, 1929. Jefferson City, [19307]. 101 pp., illus. 

Accident statistics from this report are published in this issue. : 
Ou1o.—Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. 

Report No. 20: Fluctuation of employment in Ohio, 1924 to 1928, and unem- 
ployment of males as measured by fluctuation of employment. Columbus, 


19380. Charts. (Reprint from April, 1930, number of Monthly Labor Review 
of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 31-62.) 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and ~sogs F Special bulletin No. 16: 
Safety organizations and accident statistics. arrisburg, 1929. 43 pp. 
(Revised edition.) 

Suggests plans of safety organization, and discusses the general qualifications 
and duties of individuals comprising the safety organization and the preparation 
and use of accident statistics. : 
— bulletin No. 30: Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Safety Con- 

ay 1, 2, 1929. Harrisburg, 1929. 89 pp. 
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VirGinia.—lIndustrial Commission. Biennial report, 1928-1929.  Richn ind 

1929. 10 pp. | 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Unitep Strates.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Lajjor. 

Employment of labor on Federal construction work. Hearings on H. R. 795 

a bill to require contractors and subcontractors engaged on public works o/ ihp 

United States to give certain preferences in the employment of labor, ani oy 

H. R. 9232, a bill to regulate the rates of wages to be paid to laborers and mechanics 

employed by contractors and subcontractors on public works of the United States 

and of the District of Columbia, March 6, 1930. Washington, 1930. 65 j). 
(71st Cong., 2d sess.) 


Senate. Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Agricultural labor 
supply. Hearings on S. J. Res. 86, a joint resolution creating a commission 
to make a study with respect to the adequacy of the supply of unskilled agri- 
cultural labor, April 3, 4, 5, and 8, 1980. Washington, 1980. 119 pp. (71s 
Cong., 2d sess.) 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Coal in 1928. Washington, 
1930. Maps, charts. (Mineral resources of the United States, 1928, Pari II, 
pp. 4238-608.) 
Includes data on the mines, production, prices, number of men employed, days 
worked by mines, length of working-day, output per man, and strikes, suspensions, 
and lockouts. 


Department of Labor. Employment Service. Directory of public employ- 
ment offices. Washington, May, 1930. 19 pp. 


— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 74: The immigrant woman and her job. 
Washington, 1930. 179 pp., maps. 

‘A study made in 1925 of 1,120 immigrant women in Philadelphia and 1,026 
in Lehigh Valley in the hope of getting ‘‘from the foreign-born woman herself her 
reactions to conditions as she finds them to-day in a very small section of the 
United States.’’ Most of the women studied were in industrial employment, but 
a second section is devoted to a group of industrial home workers, and a third 
part deals with some 732 foreign-born women employed during the day and attend- 
ing the Philadelphia schools at night. 


Bulletin No. 79: Industrial home work. Washington, 1930. 





20 pp. “ 

A brief discussion of the general problem of home work, with some data as to 
its extent and character, the workers engaged in it, their earnings, and reasons 
for undertaking it, the hazards to public health involved, and the difficulty of 
regulating it effectively. The bulletin includes the recommendations made by 
the committee which the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of 
the United States and Canada appointed to look into the question. A list of 
references for reading is added. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AvusTRaLiA.— Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of the Common- 
— of Australia, No. 22, 1929. Melbourne [19307]. 1074 pp.; maps, 
charts. 


Statistics are included on prices, wages, employment, workers’ and employ- 
ers’ organizations, industrial disputes, production, and old-age and invalidity 
pensions. Some of the data on old-age and invalidity pensions are given in this 
issue of the Labor Review. 


—— {Department of the Treasury.}] Pensions and Maternity Allowance Of'ice. 
Maternity allowances: Statement showing number of claims granted and rejected, 
expenditure, and cost of administration during the 12 months ended June 30, 
1929. M rne, 1929. 3 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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FrinLaAND.—Suomen virallinen tilasto XVIII, A, 45: Teollisuusiilastoa, vuonna 
1928. Helsingfors, 1930. 123 pp. [In Finnish and Swedish, with table of 
contents, résumé, and table heads in French.] 


Contains statistical information in regard to the industries in Finland during 
1928, including industrial employment of labor, value of gcods produced, stop- 
pages of work, etc. 

—— Suomen virallinen tilasto XXI, Kéyhdinhoitotilasto, A 32: Suomen kéyhdin- 
hoito vuonna 1927. Helsingfors, 1930. 141 pp. 

Contains information and statistics in regard to the public welfare and charity 
work in Finland during 1927, including number, age, and former occupation of 
persons cared for, forms of care, causes of helplessness, etc. 

FraNcE.— Ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiene, de ]’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
Sores Statistique annuelle des institutions d’assistance, 1927. Paris, 1930. 
v1, OF pp. 

This annual statistical report for the year 1927, covering the operations of 
French relief institutions, includes assistance rendered to the old, infirm, and 
totally disabled through welfare bureaus, and free medical and hospital aid; 
care of infants and maternity assistance; aid to large families; and care of the 
insane. 

Great Brirarn.—Government Actuary. National health insurance: Report on 


an examination of the sickness and disablement experience of a group of approved 
societies in the period 1921-1927. London, 1930. 20 pp. (Cmd. 3548.) 


The salient features of this report were summarized in the Labor Review for 
July, 1930, (p. 93). 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1929. Part 5: Building 
societies. Section I.—Proceedings and statisticalnotes. London, 1930. 33 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBOoR OFrFice.—<Studies and reports, series A (industrial rela- 
tions) Ne. 32: Freedom of association. Vol. V.—United States of America, 
Canada, Latin America, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, India, 
China, Japan. Geneva, 1930. 461 pp. 


— Studies and reports, series F (industrial hygiene) No. 12: Color vision tests, 
by Oscar Oblath. Geneva, 1929. 47 pp. 

This report contains an analysis of the color vision tests used in the air, rail, 
and sea services of various countries. The study was undertaken with a view to 
establishing an international standardization of color vision tests. 

—— Director. Report to the fourteenth session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, Geneva, 19380. Part I. Geneva, 1930. 320 pp. 

The section of this report which deals with vocational training is reproduced 
in full in this issue. Data on relative importance of cooperative organizations 
in trade in various countries, based on this report, are also given in this issue. 
NETHERLANDS.— Departement von Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Directie van 

den Arbeid. Ferrosilicitum, door Dr. W. Schut. The Hague, 1930. 47 pp. 
| Contains an account of an investigation of poisoning by ferrosilicon and meas- 
ures of prevention in certain industries and occupations in Netherlands. 
Nova Scorra (Canapa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1929. 
Halifax, 1930. 32 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Ontario. (Canapa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1929. 
Toronto, 19380. 72 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

ScorLanp.—Committee on Agricultural Cooperation. Report. Edinburgh, 1930. 
45 pp. (Cmd. 3567.) : 
Reviewed in this issue. 
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Union or Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of p-oduc. 
tion: Statistics of factories and productive industries (excluding mint.) and 
quarrying) in the Union for the year 1927-28 (Thirteenth Industrial (C: nsys 
1929). Pretoria, 19380. sxaxxiz, 74 pp. ' 


In addition to the statistical tables, the report contains a brief review «f the 
position in the leading industries during the year covered. 
Vienna (Austria).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Taschenbuch fiir Wie, 
1929. Vienna [1930?]. 62 pp. 
Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Vienna for 1929, 
ineluding public welfare work and public health service, labor conditions, 
housing, etc. 


Unofficial 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. General Executive Board. 
Report to the ninth biennial convention, May 12-17, 1980, Toronto, Canada. 
[New York?], 1930. 97 pp. 


-Discusses the growth of the organization, the changes in the structure and 
control of the men’s clothing industry, the progress of unemployment insurance 
in that industry, and the union’s cooperative undertakings, machinery of 
arbitration, research department, and health and recreation activities. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLiTiIcAL AND SociaL Scrence. The Annals, Vol. 149, 


No. 238: Part I—The second industrial revolution and its significance. 
Philadelphia, May, 1930. 224 pp.; charts. 


The five parts of the volume inelude the following main topics: I. The new 
economic order; II. Recent economic changes and their meaning; III. The 
changing international economic order; IV. The individual in the second indus- 
‘trial revolution, including papers on ‘“‘Men and machines,” regarded fron} the 
‘points of view of the engineer, the manager, and the labor leader, and ‘‘Tr*énds 
in industrial psychology”; V. The control of our economic development; and 
VI. Guiding the developments of the future, including papers on ‘‘The effects 
of the new industrial revolution upon our economic welfare,” and ‘Recent 
trend in the organized labor movement.”’ 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR Lasor LEGISLATION. Em ment agencies 
ally exposed; Sworn testimony shows urgent of State action. 


0 
Analysis of proceedings of New York State Industrial Survey Commission.| 
New York?), 1930. 10 pp. 

“AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR Op AGE Security. Old-age security progress: 
Report of proceedings of the third national conference on old-age security, held 
in New York City, April 25, 1980. New York, 22° East 17th Street, 1930. 
90 pp. 

Some account of this conference was given in the Labor Review for June, 1930 
(p. 80). 

‘AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. American standards yearbook, 1930. New 
York, 29 West 39th Street, 1930. 104 pp. 

BezaNson, ANNE, AND Hussey, Miriam. Wage methods and selling cosis: 
Com ion of sales clerks in four major departments in 31 stores. [’hila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. 406 Re. charts. (Research 
study X, Industrial Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania.) 

The object of the study, as set forth in the introduction, is “to clarify some 
part of the discussion of wage payment in retail selling. It aims to furnish 4 
_ detailed-reeord of earnings and output in similar departments in a selected 4roup 
of representative stores. It considers to what extent the problems of payment 
are peculiar to each local situation and to what extent stores have a similar problem 
growing out. of like merchandising problems.” 
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Bruemans, I. J. De arbeidende Klasse in Nederland in de 19* Eeuw. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1929. 299 pp. 

Contains a historical review of the conditions of laboring classes in the Nether- 
lands in the nineteenth century (1813-1870), including chapters on general 
economic and. industrial conditions, wage earners as producers and consumers, 
child labor, wages and hours, labor legislation, labor organizations, and labor 
movements up to 1870. . 

CasuaLtTy AcTuariaL Socrety. Proceedings, May 24, 1929. Vol. XV, No. 82. 
New York, 76 Fulton Street, 1929. pp. 137-304. 

Contains the papers:read or presented at the semiannual meeting of the society, 
held at Hartford, Conn., May 24, 1929, minutes of the meeting, and other in- 
formation. The papers: include one on recent developments in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rate making. 

—- Proceedings, November 19, 1929. Vol. XVI, No. 33. New York, 75 Fulton 
Street, 1929. 257 pp. 

Contains the papers read or presented at the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
society, held at New York, November 19, 1929, a list of members, minutes 
of the meeting, etc. Among the papers was one on “ Trade-union benefits and 
our social insurance problems”’ and one on the “ Relation of accident statistics to 
industrial aecident prevention.”’ 

CuaRK, Victor §., AND oTHERS. Porto Rico and its problems. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1930. 707 pp., illus. 

A summary of the chapter dealing with country and town workers is given in 
this issue. 

ConDLIFFE, J. B. New Zealand in the making. Chicago, University of Chicago 

_ Press, 1980. 524 pp. 

Beginning with the first effective attempt at settlement in 1840, the writer 
traces the growth of the new colony, the treatment of the Maoris and the rise 
ot the pastoral industry, the origins of State socialism, the various factors modi- 
fying the economic development, the growth of State regulation of wages and 
working conditions, the influence of woman suffrage in determining the character 
of such legislation, the State system of public education, and, in general, tries 
to give a picture of what New Zealand now is and how she became so. 
Cunnison, J. Labor organization. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Lid.), 

1930. 272 pp. 

Deals with trade-union structure and government and trade-union functions, 
and includes chapters on other varieties of labor organization and function, the 
international labor organization, and organized labor and the cummunity. 
Davis, James J.. anD Wricut, JoHN Catvin. You and your job. New York, 

John Wiley & Sons (Inc.), 1980. 242 pp. 

A collection of informal discussions between the two authors arising from their 
personal, professional, and official experiences with job problems. Among the 
chapter titles are the following: Why we work, A job for every one, Choosing 
your job, Training and education, Getting the job, Your job and your employer, 
Your job and your home, Your job and your country, Your job and yourself. 
Dovetas, Paut H. Real es in the United States, 1890-1926. Boston and 

New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 682 pp.; charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Fraser, A. J. Trauma, disease, compensation: A handbook of their medico-legal 
relations. Philadelphia, F. A. Davis Co., 1930. 524 pp. 

This is a handbook covering the various diseases or types of disability resulting 
from industrial accidents. The symptoms of the diseases are given and decisions 
of workmen’s compensation boards cited, and the book, therefore, forms a valu- 
able guide in the diagnosis of cases and the equally complicated problem of deter- 
mination of liability. 
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Harper, Carmen. Capital and labor under fascism. New York, Columbia |; 
versity Press, 19380. 296 pp. 


Heer, Cuarence. Income an 
hy Duane. bral’ bot “OS op. the South. Chapel Hill, Universii of 

Reviewed in this issue. : 

InsTITUT INTERNATIONAL D’ AGRICULTURE. Annuaire international de législa‘ion 
agricole, 1928. Rome, 1929. 900 pp. 

Part VIII of this international yearbook on. laws relating to agriculture duals 
with legislation on agricultural cooperative associations, i insurance, and credit. 
Jounson, Exvizasetu 8. Ez itures for law admis 0 

American Association pty om rea for-tobor dame a iow York, 

A summary of a study of ‘‘ Expenditures for the administration of labor legis 
lation in the United States, 1889 to 1927.” 

KugeE1s, Frrepricu. Die Geschichie der sozialen Versicherung i i Deutechland 
berlan, “‘ Arbester Versorgung,’’ 1928. 297.pp. 

Contains a historical review of public insurance in presi inabadion aieemtens 
on early history of the care for the sick, disabled, and aged on the basis of public 
and private charity; the modern public insurance against sickness, accident, old 
age, unemployment, and death; development of various insurance schemes for 
certain groups of persons, such as wage earners, salaried employees, miners, 
sailors, etc. 

LinpBERG, Joun 8. The background of Swedish emigration to the United States: 


An economic and sociological study in the dynamics of migration. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 272 pp. 


Morris, Victor P. Oregon’s experience with minimum wage legislation. \ ew 
York, Columbia University Press, 19380. 236 pp. 


NaTIONAL AssOcIATION oF MANUFACTURERS. Public old-age pensions. \ ew 
York, 11 West Forty-second Street, 1930. 86 pp. 

Consists of a summary of the arguments used by the National Association of 
Manufacturers against the principle of public old-age pensions, in the recent 
hearings before the Committee on Labor of the United States House of Represen- 
tatives, and a statement of the principles and policies of the association. 
Nationat Consumers’ Leacue. Youth in danger: A study of young workers 

injured in Georgia industries. New York, 156 Fifth Avenue, 1930. 12 yp. 

A report of injuries to minors in Georgia, prepared from the statistical records 
for 1927 and 1928 of the Industrial Commission of Georgia. Comments are 
made on the wages paid to youthful workers, the existing regulations for emp!vy- 
ment of minors, and the compensation allowed to those injured, all of which are 
declared inadequate. Changes are suggested for the workmen’s compensation 
act and the child labor act to provide more effective protection. Tables are 
included showing the age of workers injured during the two-year period, and tue 
compensable injuries to minors, by industry, age, and extent_of disability. 
Patronato NazionaLe per tt’ Assistenza Socraue. Relazione  staiis!ica 

sull’attivita svolita nell’anno 1929. Rome, 1930. 46 pp.; maps, charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Preuss, W. Bap dooce oe gb se essence Bulge ty its aims and achievemen's. 
rs the Jewish Socialist Labor oahoaion Poale-Zion (united 
with the et en to ary and Bota ee Cone 
ugust, Berlin ’ ndsbiro Poale-Zion, Augus': 
Tree 89 pp. 
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RHYNE, JENNINGS. Some Southern cotton mill workers and their villages. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 214 pp. 


A careful study of typical cotton-mill villages, and of 500 North Carolina cotton- 
mill families, including 2,362 individuals over 6 years of age, from whom data 
were secured by personal interviews. The families were carefully selected to 
represent as fairly as possible the various types of cotton workers. The study 
contains a large amount of data bearing on the composition, character, wage- 
earners, income, and social attitudes of the families. The conclusion is reached 
that one Of the greatest problems of the cotton-manufacturing industry in 
North Carolina and the whole South is found in its people. ‘The mills have 
drawn principally upon the lowest social strata of the white population for their 
labor force. As a result, a vast converging of undesirable elements has probably 
taken place.’’ Nevertheless, the writer considers that there are a number of 
hopeful factors in the general situation, and thinks it probable that the coming 
generation of North Carolina cotton-mill workers may materially improve their 
present status. 

RichMOND [Va.| Counci, or SocraL AGENcrIES. Negro Welfare Survey Com- 
mittee. The Negroin Richmond, Va. Richmond, 1929. 136 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Ropinson, Louis N., anp Stearns, Mavupe E. Ten thousand small loans: 


Facts about borrowers in 109 cities in 17 States. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1930. 159 pp.; map. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Scuwarz, Satomon. Handbuch der deutschen Gewerkschaftskongresse. Berlin, 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, 1980. 447 pp. 

Contains information in regard to the conventions of the German Federation 
of Trade Unions, their organization, proceedings, and programs, including such 
topics as 8-hour day, older workers, amnesty, movement of salaried employees, 
labor banks, exercises, labor courts, labor laws, trade agreements, training in 
trades, trade councils, educational work of trade-unions, women’s employment in 
industries, general strike, labor press, rationalization, industrial democracy, etc. 
VERBAND DER WEIBLICHEN HANDELS- UND BUROANGESTELLTEN E. D. Jahrbuch 

der Frauenarbeit. Sechster Band. Berlin, 1930. 136 pp. 

Contains information in regard to labor of women in Germany, including 
chapters on legislation in regard to women engaged in various liberal professions, 
and annual reports on the activities of various branches of woman labor unions 
in Germany, with special reference to the unions of female salaried employees 
engaged in commercial and office work. 

WiittiamMs, Prerce, anp Croxton, Freperick E. Corporation contributions to 
organized community welfare services. New York, National Bureau of 


‘Economic Research (Inc.), 51 Madison Avenue, 1930. 347 pr map, charts. 
(Publication No. 16 of National Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.).) 


Wéyctex1, ALexsaNnpEeR. Histoire des owvriers industriels en Pologne. Warsaw, 
1929. 2738 pp. (Publications de la Societe Polonaise de Politique Sociale.) [In 
Polish, with title page and table of contents in French.] 


Contains a historical review of industrial wage earners in Poland, including 
the workers in the medieval times, the workers in the industrial era, the workers 
at the end of the nineteenth century, and the workers in the modern large-scale 
industries, The general surrounding economic and political conditions as well as 
direct labor conditions, such as wages, hours, etc., in regard to each historical 
group of workers are dealt with in the volume. 
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